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Axb so—and so goodbye! A sudden chill, 

A jar, a conscious bracing ’gainst the shock— 

I to myself smile gravely. One more gone | 

One gone, alas! whom many silent loved. 

Her eager, gen’rous woman's heart, now stilled 

(Poor heart, too keenly strung, now shut from 
pain), 

Gave its quick sympathies freely, far and wide, 

And missed, perchance, the harvest of her years. 


A woman’s life! Mysterious freight it bear:, 

What joy! Wha‘ sorrow! Bitter, keen their pain! 

She, who in narrow channel, safe and still, 

Through darkness guides her trembling little 
boat, 

And k:eps her house and rears her children well, 

Knows her own peace, and fear: no whit the 
world. 

But honor, too, the spirit, brave and true, 

That follows out the law within her soul, 

And seeks God’s light of truth, with fearless fect, 

O’er stony paths and on the dizzy hights. 


It is a woman’s portion, high or low, 
To live for others, careless of one’s self. 
One's self! The oue great trust God gives us 
here! 
No! Shrink not, thou who findest life too short 
To search the earth, and try thyself by all! 
Struggling, thou workest out appointed ends, 
And Death shall bring the earth-spent angel 
home. 
Repp1na, Conn, 
—s s 


JUNE DREAMS IN JANUARY. 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 





“So pulse, and pulse, thou rhythmic-heartec 
Noon 
That liest, large-limbed, curved along the 
hills, 
In languid palpitation, half a-swoon 
With ardors and sun-loves and subtle thrills ! 


“Throb, Beautiful! while the fervent hours ex- 
hale, 
As kisses faint-blown from thy finger-tips 
Up to the sun, that turn him passion-pale 
And then as red as any virgin’s lips. 


““O, tender Darkness, when June day hath 
ceased, 
Faint odor from the crushéd day-flower 
born, 
Dim, visible Sigh out of the mournful East, 
That cannot see her lord again till morn ; 


“And many leaves, broad-palméd towards the 
eky 
To catch the sacred raining of star-light ; 
And pallid petals, fain, all fain to die, 
Soul-stung by too keen passion of the night ; 


‘Aud short-breathed winds, under yon gracious 
moon, 
Doing mild errands for mild violets, 
Or carrying sighs from the red lips of June 
What aimless way the odor-current sete ; 


“And stara, ringed glittering in whorls and 
bells, 
Or bent alovg the sky in looped star-sprays, 
Or vine-mound, with bright grapes in panicles, 
Or bramble-tangled in a sweetest maze, 


“Or lying, like young lilies, in a lake 
About the great, white Lotus of the moon, 
O. blown and drifted, as if winds should shake 
Star-blossoms down from silver stems too 
s00n, 
“ Or bud ling thick about full open stars, 
Or clambering shyly up c!ou J-lattices, 
Or trampled pale in the red path of Mars, 
Or trim-set in quaint gardener’s fantasies ;- 








‘And long June night-sounds crooned among 
the leaves, 
And whispered confidence of dark and green, 
And murmurs in old moss about old eaves, 
And tinklings floating over water-sheen !” 





Then he that wrote laid down his pen and 
sighed ; 

And straightway came old Scorn and Bitter- 
ness, 

Like Hunnish kings out of the barbarous 
land, 

And camped upon the transient Italy 

That he had dreamed to blossom in his soul. 


“Tl date this dream, he said ; so: ‘Given, 

these, - 

On this, the coldest night in all the year, 

From this, the meanest garret in the world, 

In this, the greatest city in the land, 

To you, the richest folk this side of death, 

By one, the hungriest poet under Heaven ; 

Writ while his candle sputtered in the gust, 

And while his last, last ember died of cold, 

And while the mortal ice in the air made free 

Of all his bones, and bit and shrunk his 
heart, 

And while soft Luxury made show to strike 

Her glovéd hands together and to smile, 

What time her weary feet unconsciously 

Trode wheels that lifted Avarice to power ; 

And while; moreover,—O, thou God! thou 
God !— 

His worshipful, sweet wife sat still, afar, 

Within the village whence she sent him forth 

Into the town, to make his name and fame; 

Waiting, all confident and proud and calm, 

Till he should make for her his name and 
fame ; 

Waiting!—O, Christ! how keen this cuts !— 
large-eyed, 

With Baby Charley, till her husband make 

‘For her and him a poet’s name and fame.’ ’ 

Read me!” he cried—and rose, and stamped 
his foot 

Impatiently at Heaven—*‘ Read me this!” 

(Putting the inquiry full in the face of God.) 

‘*Why can we pocts Jream us beauty, so; 

But cannot dream us bread? Why, now, 
can I 

Make, aye, create, this fervid, throbbing June 

Out of the chill, chill matter of my soul, 

Yet cannot make a poorest penny loaf 

Out of this same ghill matter ; no, not one, 

For Mary, though she starved upon my 
breast?” 

And then he fell upon his couch and sobbed. 


And late, just when his heart leaned o’er 
The very edge of breaking, fain to fall, 
God sent him sleep. 


There came his room-fellow, 
Stout Dick, the ‘painter, saw the written 
; dream, 
Read, scratched his curly pate, smiled, winked, 
fell on 
The poem in big-hearted, comic rage, 
Quick folded, thrust in envelope, addressed 
To him, the critic god, that sitteth grim 
And giant-grisly on the stone causeway 
That leadeth to his magazins of fame. 


Him, by due mail, the little Dream of June 

Encountered growling, aud, at unaware, 

Stole in upon his poem-battered soul, 

So that he smiled, then shook his heal upon 
it, 

Then growled, then smiled again, till at the last, 

As one that deadly sinned against his will, . 

He writ upon the margia of the Dream 

A wondrous, wondrous word that, in a day, 

Did turn the fleeting song to very bread— 

Whereat Dick Painter leapt, the pet wept, 

And Mary slept, with happy drops agleam 

Upon long lashes of her serene eyes, 

From twentieth reading of her poet’s news, 

Quick sent. “‘O Sweet, my Sweet! to dream 
is power ; 

And I can dream thee bread and dream thee 

. wine; 

And I will dream thee robes and gems, dear 

Love, ro 
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To clothe thy holy loveliness withal ; 
And I will dream thee here, to live by me— 
Thee and my little man thou hold’st at breast. 
Come, Name, come, Fame, and kiss my Sweet- 
heart’s feet! 
AN INTERVIEW WITH CHINESE 
GORDON. 


BY JAMES D. ANGELL, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Earty in August, 1880, I arrived at Tien- 

tsin, China, in the United States steamer 
‘* Ashuelot,” on my way to Peking on pub- 
lic business. Soon after I made an official 
call on Li Hung Chang, the distinguished 
Viceroy cf the Province of Chihli. This is 
the custom of all the representatives of 
foreign governments passing through Tien- 
tsin on their way to the capital. On the 
day after my visit the Viceroy came to the 
ship, with a large suite, to return my call. 
Greatly to my gratification he brought 
with him his firm friend, who is known to 
the world as ChineseGordon. Though the 
details of the life of this British officer were 
then less familiar to the public than they 
are now, I was, of course, acquainted with 








} the part he had played in aiding the Impe- 


rial Government, years before, in suppress- 
ing the Taiping rebellion. From the gene- 
ral reports of his dashing career of knight 
errantry, I had, in imagiaation, pictured 
him to myself as a gigantic, red-faced, 
loud-voiced Englishman, a sort of generous 
swash-buckler and adventurer, who loved 
fighting as a profession.. Judge of my sur- 
prise when there was introduced to me, as 
General Gordun, a man rather ¢emall in 
stature, with a sweet and gentle face, a 
voice low and tender, almost effeminate, 
and a bearing most modest, simple, and 
unassuming. His appearance at once gave 
me a deep impression of sincerity and 
earnestness of character. 

He had hurried to China at this time to 
try to avert war between China and Russia, 
which then seemed imminent, and to give 
China good military advice in case war 
should prove inevitable. He had already 
bcen to Peking to confer with the bigh offi- 
cers of state, sonfewhat to the embarrass- 
ment of the British Minister, who saw that 
Russia might imagine that the General had 
quasi-official powers, and that so the Brit- 
ish Government was improperly meddling 
in the controversy between herself and 
China. He came to see me in the train of 
the Viceroy, as he said, to set forth his 
ideas of the true policy for China to pursue 
in this exigency, and to ask me, if I ap- 
proved of them, to impress them upon the 
Chinese so far as official propriety would 
allow me. 

He knew the Chinese 80 well, and under- 
stood so thoroughly their military resources 
and the topography of the country, that his 
advice to them deeply interested me. His 
emphatic counsel, first of all, was to keep 
out of war and out of debt, if possible. He 
showed them that they would speedily 
spend wore in preparation for war than all 
the Kuldja territory in dispute was worth 
to them. He endeavored to convince them 
that they were altogetlier unprepared for war 
with a great European power. He assured 
them that they were quite unable to pre- 
vent the speedy capture of Peking by a 
column of troops moving from Siberia or 
from the seashore. How well he judged 
of their inability to appreciate the danger 
to which their capital was exposed, in cuse 
of war with Rugsia, was soon made mani- 


‘fest by the ludicrous fact that they de- 
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cided, when they thought there was need 
of strengthening the defenses of Peking, to 
accomplish the end by adding ten thousand 
men, armed with bows and arrows, to the 
garrison. 

He warned the Chinese to beware of the 
foreign agents who wished to sell them an 
indefinite number of rifles and iron-clad 
ships, and to spare no pains to see that they 
were not cheated by purchasing articles of 
inferior value. His opiaion was that, with 
their shallow harbors, they needed only a 
few iron-clad gun-boats of light draft, and 
a few fast cruisers, and that they could 
trust to these and to torpedoes for their 
coast defense. In military operations on 
land he advised them to avoid pitched bat- 
tles; but to tire out, wear out the fue by 
rapid movements, and by harrassing him 
night and day. The Chinese soldier needs 
no baggage, can move more quickly, can 
live on the simplest fare, is very hardy, and 
so has some manifest advantages in the 
king of warfare recommended. He af- 
firmed that, if they could be well led, they 
would fight well. y 

He also strongly urged the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to transfer its capital from Peking, 
which is so easily reached either from the 
Russian territory on the north, or from the 
sea-coast, to some city in the central part cf 
the Empire, say to Nanking, which 4 as for 
a long time the capital, He said that 
among Oriental people the logs of a capital 
produced a far more depressing effect than 
among Europeans. How much influence 
his visit had in averting war, I cannot say; 
but war -was ayerted and a satisfactory 
treaty wus made between Russia and 
China, 

He could not have talked with more 
feeling and interest if he had been giving 
counsel for securing the welfare of his own 
nation. His earnestness was almost pu- 
thetic. It was understood that the Viceroy 
was deeply impressed by his advice. The 
General was quartered in a temple in the 
city. It was currently reported that he 
preferred not to oe called on for business 
before ten o’clock in the morning, as he 
gave the early h of the day to prayer 
and meditation. It wassaid thut, in these 
hours of communion with God, lie believed 
he received clear illumination upon tLe 
grave questions of public concern which 
were engaging his attention at this time. 
The sincerity, the simplicity, the unselfish- 
ness, the devotedness of the man impressed 
me not Jess than his knowledge of Chinese 
affairs, I have always thought of him since 
that interview as a singular combination of 
the best type of medisval mouk, the born 
leader of Oriental peoples, and the accom- 
plished modern engineer and soldier. 


THE EMPTY COLUMN, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 











To tue Eprror or Toe INpEPENDENT: 


Wuo has not felt, in silent churchyarde, 
on sunny afternoons, or in purple twilights, 
the impulse t» lay a flower on strange 
graves? As subtieand ds strong is my wish 
to speak a word sacred 10 the memory of a 
woman whem I never knew and never saw. 
Where else but in the columns of Tue 
IsperenveNt should one husten to do 
honor to the name of Maury Clemmer? 

For many years your reader, and so hers, 





I have absorbed her powérful work with 
that balf unconscious indebtedness which 
belongs to the public as distinct from the 
private attention, and is so sure to be im- 
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partial and impersonal that it has a certain 
va)ue, to one’s own mind at least. 

Your great contributor is dead. By the 
vacancy she leayés upon your pages we 
begin to understand what we have lost. 
By the gap she has Jett in Ameriean jour- 
nalism, the great army of hard-working 
and hard-bestcad *‘ newspaper people ” and 
that imperious, docile, shrewd, simple thing 
we call their public must estimate the 
power of this fallen leader. 

I say ‘‘ must estimate.” Who can exactly 
estimate an influence at once so strong and 
so sweet, and yet so usual? Like the sun, 
we were sure of her, and perhaps some- 
times accepted her with as little gratitude. 
The fine mathematics of force has not yet 
come to measure the relativity of woman- 
hood to facts less fine than itself; and I 
doubt if most of us have realized to what 
an extent this woman has represented for 
us Womanheod in Politics. \ Are we 
ashamed of this type? Are we afraid of 
the record? 

Doubtless Mary Clemmer made her mis- 
takes, like the rest of us. We may not 


always have agreed with her. She may 
not have beeu always right. But. surely, 
she was always after the right. She may 


have been liable to an over-intense judg- 
ment now and then, like all ardent natures; 
but she judzed under the pressure of ideals 
which never lowered those of her renders, 
which never lowered her calling, which 
never lowered her work. She aimed to 
purify, rather than to please. She never 
maneuvered. She did not dodge; she did 
not coquet. No one who read ber letters 
from Washington, week by week and year 
hy year, could have helped feeling that this 
woman meant to do the womanly thing by 
the public weal; not the timid thing, not 
the time-serving thing, uot the slippery 
thing, but the straigh'forward, brave, up- 
lifting thing. 

Her fearlessness used, sometimes, to 
astonish us. Probably there were few men 
in Washington who would not have 
dreaded her scorching pen, had they 
drawn, or deserved to draw, its fire upon 
themselves. There were fewer who did 
not appreciate her appreciation. A candi- 
date for the Presidency this year has lost in 
her one of the most powerful opponents 
whom he had to fear. Her praise was as 
generous as her blame was scathing. What- 
ever she did she dared. She reverenced 
the sacred responsibilities of her vocation 
with a feminine conscientiousness. She 
was afraid of nothiog but of not doing the 
bestand highest. She may be said to have 
feared Truth and kept its commandments. 

Foremost among the ranks of her pro- 
fession she dropped; and women who have 
written songs and tales and wrought pic- 
tures and statues, and found it leas easy to 
work their way to the front in the batuing 
and bustling sustained Jaber involved in 
molding public opinion through the press, 
think gratefully, to-day, of her as one who 
did them honor in a hard calling in a 
womanly way; for, en we say a wo- 
manly way, we mean, aove all else, a cour- 
ageous way and a high-minded way. 

This ix no place for intrusion upon that 
sacred, sheltered sorrow whica mourns 
apart, to day, for her; but it may at least 
be ours to remember, with the rights of 
affectionate synrpathy which the readers of 
many years may claim, that she went to 
the rest of death from the rest of life, and 
that so it was well with her. Happiness 
found her late; but it found her at last. 

It is a memorable fact that, with many 
women to whom time has brought fame 
and its inevitable toil and probable soli- 
tude, the greatest good of life has come 
almost at the last hour. Love has snatched 
them up from loneliness, and held them 
back from the arms of death, only long 
enough to bestow the divine right of joy 
upon the departing soul. Madame de Stael, 
Margaret Fuller, Charlotte Bronté—we 
might, perhaps, add George Eliot—were 
of this number. The story was not left 
half told. The song was sung; the drama 
was completed. The fuller human nature, 
and the richer human love-capacity, which 
go with the creative creature, had their late 
but ripe development. 

Thousands of women, who never saw 
her face, have been glad that this woman 
whom we miss was happy before she died. 

In Michael Angelo’s great picture, 





** Death,” a dim, colossal figure, knocks at 
the closed door against which Love, a frail 
cbild, has planted himself despairingly. 
Out-thryst are, the tiny arms, {6 push the 
giant baek..| The puzzied face of the help- 
less thing lifts itself to the ffewn which he 
only—-m0t ourgelves—may watch. — 

Nothing can be so inexorable as this 
doom whose face we are not permitted to 
see. 

Most vividly among the memories which 
Mary Clemmer’s name starts, for me— 
among the recollections of her superb 
moral courage, her scorn of political cor- 
ruption, her loyalty to lofty ideals, her 
fidelity to the soldiers of the Republic, her 
picturesque style, rich, womanly imagina- 
tion, sensitive love of Nature, and endless 
capacity for gilding dull themes with viva- 
cious light—there comes back, with touch- 
ing distinctness, the vision of ber beautiful 
obituary work. 

How tenderly she treated the weakness 
and how eagerly she wrote of the power of 
the dead! How careful she was to recall 
the forgotten incidents, the overlooked vir- 
tues, to complete her chaplet, tying it so 
delicately that it might seem to be done by 
the very fingers of personal love before she 
laid it down. 

Who is there to speak of her as she of 
those who were called before her? 

So graceful and so gracious a tribute as 
she was wont to give, we must wish, with 
all our bearts, that she could receive, now 
the solemn time has come for her, too, 
which waits us all, when we no longer may 
minister to others but only they to us. 

East GLOUCESTER, Mass 
skilled toll itch tetaiiinais 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF EXTER- 
RITORIAL RIGHTS, 


BY YONRIOMI FUKUZAWA, 
Epitok oF THE J1J1 SarmPo, Toxo, Japan. 





1, WHAT EX-TERRITORIALITY 1s. 


ExreKeiroriac rights had their origin in 
Turkey, where the European residents used 
to be governed by their own laws instead 
of the laWs of the Moslems. When, later, 
the Europeans opened intercourse with 
China, they made the contract with its 
government that Europeans in China should 
be governed by the laws of their native 
countries, and not by those of China. Sub- 
sequently, when the European powers and 
the United States (about 1854 to 1860) made 
treaties with our country, they again de- 
manded and received the same privilege 
from our Government. In all the treaties 
between Western nations, except one, and 
Japan there is some clause equivalent to 
the following, taken from the treaty with 
Great Britain : 

“ British subjects who may commit any orime 
against Japanese subjects, or the subjects or 
citizens of any other country, shall be tried and 
punished by the Consul, or other public fanc- 
tionary authorized thereto, according to the 
laws of Great Britain. Justice shall be equita- 
bly and impartially administered on both sides.” 

Whether the last clause was intended to 
admit an equal amount of privilege on both 
sides or not we cannot say; for we do not 
know. But from past experience we know 
quite well that, while all foreigners in Japan 
are governed by the laws of their native 
countries, the Japanese in Europe and 
America, in both civil and criminal suits, 
are not allowed to be tried and sentenced 
by the Japanese consuls, according to Jap- 
anese laws, but are always tried by foreign 
judges in foreign courts, and punished ac- 
cording to foreign laws. Many facts prove 
that, whatever may be written in the treaty, 
our contract with these nations in regard 
to exterritorial rights, in its practical out- 
working, is not of an equitable character. 
This is the chief reason why we, the Jap- 
anese, consider our present treaties with 
these nations very unfairand unjust. These 
nations would not submit for a moment to 
be treated as they treat us. And until the 
treaties are revised so as to abolish these 
exterritorial rights in Japan, we are not an 
independent and free nation, 

In our treaty with one European coun- 
try, Russia, we have the following clause: 

“The Russian subjects in Japan, and the 
Japanese subjects in Russia, shall be treated 
considerately, and not be subject to imprison- 
ment. Any of them who may commit any crime, 

l be arrested and punished according to the 
laws of his native country.” 


In this case both sides seem to. have an 
equal amoumt of privilege ; fF this clause is 
admitted to mean that, if any Japanese, 
living im any part of Russia, Viadi Vostock, 
for instance; should viclate alaw, he would 
be tried andsentenged by our consul secord- 
ing to our laws. The only country besides 
Russia with which we have an equi'able 
contract in regard to exterritorial rights, is 
China. 

Exterritorial rights, then, about which 
there has been so much discussion, rest 
upor. a provision in our treaties with cer- 
tain powers to the effect that any subject 
of any of these powers who violates a law 
of Japan shall be tried and yunished by 
the consular court of his country, accord- 
ing to the laws of his country. I* is, of 
course, a very difficult matter to interpret 
these treaties fairly and clearly in various 
practical cases. And because, for the first 
few years after the opening of the country, 
our countrymen were not well accustomed 
in diplomatic affairs and were not aware 
that the exterritorial rights the foreigners 
claimed in our country were peculiar and 
dishonorable to us, we thought it rather a 
convenient matter for us that the trouble of 
trying and punishing foreign criminals 
should be taken by the foreigners. Hence, 
in many ofthe early cases of trouble between 
Japanese and foreigners, we had no idea of 
interfering to defend the rights of our 
people. Moreover, perceiving that our 
Government at that time was weak and 
vacillating in foreign affairs, ou account of 
a great many domestic troubles, the for- 
eign officersin Japan often frightened us with 
various sorts of threatenings, and thus suc- 
ceeded in compelling our countrymen to 
shut up their mouths in regard to any injus- 
tice they might do in the matter of exterri- 
torial rights. And thus all the first juter- 
pretations of exterritorial rights were made; 
all the precedents were established by these 
first foreign officers, on whom any argu- 
ment in defense of the interests of Japan 
had no more influence than the sprinkling 
“of water on a frog’s face. 


Now, though the words of our treaty, re- 
ferring to exterritorial rights, do not appear 
to be of any great significance, yet, in its 
practical working, we find that the most 
dishonest and dishonorable actions of for- 
eigners, both official and private, are justi- 
fied by appealing to the exterritorial clause. 
Since all foreigners insist on being gov- 
erned by the laws of their own countries, 
if one of them commits a crime in Japan 
the first and only thing to be done is to find 
out his native country and accuse him be- 
fore the consular court of that country, 
where he is tried by foreign laws and sen- 
tenced by foreign judges. In a small har- 
bor, we find, beside our own court of jus 
tice, that of Great Britain, of the United 
States, of France, of Germany, and even of 
such petty islands as the Sandwich—every 
one of these courts dispensing the laws of 
the country which it represents. There 
are, in Yokohama, for example, eighteen 
codes of law being administered besides that 
of our own country. Should eighteen per- 
sons, each belonging to a different nation- 
ality, commic the same crime in this city in 
Japan, and be arrested, some of them might 
be hanged, some fined, some imprisoned, 
some might, perhaps, be discharged, and the 
length of imprisonment and the amount of 
fine might vary with different persons. In 
short, there are eighteen different ways of 
treating eighteen different criminals guilty 
of the same crime. Certainly it ought not 
to be difficult for any enlightened and expe- 
rienced nation to see the confusion and de- 
moralization resulting from such a state of 
things. : 

Besides the above class of cases, in which 
there are different laws in different coun- 
tries, there is another class involving, per- 
haps, even greater difficulty. Suppose that 
Japan had a certain law to prevent the 
spread of an infectious disease, while, say, 
Germany had none. A German consul 
would have no power to punish those Ger- 
mans who had caused the death of thous- 
ands of Japanese by bringing the disease 
germs into the country against our law. 
And again, if Japan had a law taxing to- 
bacco, while China had no such law, a Chi- 
nese consul could not justifiably punish 
the Chinese who were selling untaxed to- 
bacco in Japan. These cases, in which our 





lives and our morals are without the slight- 


‘ 





est relief, in the hands of forgigners who 
care neither for us nor for our country, are 
but examples of a Jarge class ‘of cares. 

To obey the laws aid pay the taxes of the 
country in which he. lives is man’s great 
duty, never to be forgotten. If any nation 
has a certain part of the people living with- 
in her territory, disregarding her laws, re- 
fusing to pay her taxes, how can she main- 
tain herself as a distinct power, as a respect- 
able nation in the world? The foreigners 
in Japan are the men who live within the 
territory of the Japanese Empire, and at the 
same time refuse to fulfill the duty of pay- 
ing the taxes and obeying the laws of that 
Empire. We have our code of laws for 
maintaining the internal welfare and peace 
of Japan; but these foreigners need not 
obey them. We have our system of tax- 
ation to support our Government; but they 
need not pay a cent of it. 

Some say that, if our Government con- 
sulted with the foreign ministers before 
promulgating any law, and they agreed with 
us in regard to its necessity, and informed 
their resident countrymen of that law of 
Japan, it would become binding upon them. 
This, however, is the opinion of those who 
do not understand the real case. It is true 
that the Minister of Great Britain has some 
power of legislation in accordance with the 
‘* Orders in Council”; but this power of 
the British Minister is very limited and very 
far from being sufficient to provide for the 
cases thut arise ip the government of a 
nation. And we do not know any country 
besides England which grants to her Minis- 
ter power to make binding a single law. 
Therefore, even if a foreign minister should 
translate our Jaws and advertise them in the 
foreign newspapers in Japan, of which we 
have a few, the real value of these trans 
lationsis nthing morethan simple informa- 
tion. They may put after the translation 
some such words: ‘: The foregoing act has 
just been passed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and I hereby report it to you.” But 
no foreigner, because he has read this re- 
port, can, on that account, be made to 
obey the said act. If any foreign consul in 
Japan should so fartranscend his authority 
as to punish his countrymen according to 
these translated laws, he would certainly 
be indicted in a court of his native country 
for having gone beyond his legitimate 
power. Itis clear beyond question that 
foreign ministers and consuls in Japan have 
no power to administer any other laws than 
those of their native countries. 


Now admitting, in theory, that they must 
and can execute the laws of their own coun- 
tries in Japan, we find, in practice, that 
they never do, and never can. It is simply 
impossible to execute their own laws in our 
country, or in any foreign country, in any 
but the most imperfect and hap-hazard way 
imaginable; for law is a very complicated 
thing. Some laws are national; some are 
local, especially police laws. Now, the 
question comes, When a foreign resident 
breaks a law of Japan, the law of what 
part of his native country shall be applied 
to convict and punish him? Some claim 
that Englishmen should be tried according 
to the laws of London, Frenchmen accord- 
ing to those of Paris, and so on—every one 
being judged by the law of the capital of 
his native country. This is but an untried 
assertion. British subjects from Hong- 
Kong, punished for some crime committed 
in Yokohama according to a local law of 
London, would by no means submit to such 
unreasonable treatment. But, admitting 
that, in the comparatively small matter of 
local and police law, some one definite 
standard can somehow be fixed, what can 
we do in the matter of criminal law, and 
other and more important general laws? 
This is an extremely important and puzzling _ 
question practically, Among the subjects of 
Queen Victoria there are Englishmen, Scots, 
Irishmen, Canadians, Hindus, Australians, 
each governed mostly by different laws. 
The United States, as the name signifies, is 
a union of more than thirty different states, 
each of which has its own laws. If, now, 
the-consular judges of Great Britain or of 
the United States should be tempted, on 
account of the multiplicity of these laws, 
to try and punish the subjects of their gov- 
ernments according t> the laws of the capi- 
tal of their country, or according to their 
own private views of the justice of the 
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endanger their personal. safety and popu- 
larity. For it is well known that the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and the United States 
esteem their liberty next only to their lives; 
and they would not submit, while under 
their own flag in any land, to any su¢h ad- 
ministration of law. And hence, however 
troublesome the consular judges might find 
it, they would be compelled to first find out 
the native residence of any accused person, 
and, if he were a Hindu, to punish him by 
the laws of India; if an Australian, by the 
laws ot Australia. Likewise in regard to a 
citizen of the United States. The first thing 
would be to find out in which state the ac- 
cused resided, and then enforce the laws of 
that state. This would be introducing into 
the United States’ Consular Court of Yoko- 
hama, to be meted out in that smail terri- 
tory, all the different criminal laws of each 
of the different states of the Uniofi, and 
into the British Consular Court the crimi- 
nal laws of all the world-wide dependencies 
of Great Britain. 

Can there be anything more demoralizing 
than such contradiction and confusion? It 
must be very evident that the existence of 
these claims of exterritorial rights in our 
land is inconsistent with the sovereignty 
of the Japanese Empire; and, if we wish to 
maintain our independence, exterritorial 
rights must be abolished. 


THE READING OF HYMNS. 
BY GEORGE HARRIS, D.D., 


OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





A REOENT article in THz INDEPENDENT on 
the *‘Art of Hymn-reading” takes it for 
granted that hymns should usually be read 
through by the minister before they are 
sung by the congregation. It is assumed 
that the custom is not to be departed from 
unless, for some reason, the preacher, upon 
a given occasion, finds that he cannot read 
with anything like fitness the hymn an- 
nounced. If there is no question that 
hymn-reading should be a fixed custom, 
the directions given by Professor Town- 
send are all that could be desired. But is 
it altogether certain that the custom itself 
is to be commended? If the reading is bad, 
it should, of course, be dispensed with. 
But, even if the reading is as good as it caa 
be, there are reasons, in my judgment, for 
dispensing with it as a custom. In fact, 
the better it is as reading the worse it usu- 
ally is as apart of worship. It is not the 
occasional but the customary reading which 
is open to objection. It is sometimes the 
case that, when feeling has been awakened 
by preaching, an appropriate, even a famil- 
iar, hymn may be read with the happiest 
effect. But the good effect is gained, at 
that or any other point in the service, be- 
cause the reading is the exception, and not 
a matter of course. 

The custom originated when there were 
few books or none at allin the hands of 
the congregation, and the versified psalms 
were read by couplets for the guidance of 
singing. That necessity no longer exists. 
There is no apparent reason why a hymn 
which the people have before them, and 
which is about to be sung, should first be 
read aloud by the minister. 

But there are some positive objections. 
Hymns which are well adapted to worship 
are not well adapted to reading. Lines 
which have been composed in order to ex- 
press, with the uplift of song, the praises of 
& congregation of worshipers require dif- 
ferent movement, balancing, and proportion 
from lincg which are to be read by one per- 
son to a listening company. The best 
hymne are addressed to God in praise, 
confession, and prayer, and itis not easy to 
find any fitness in the reading of them to 
the people. There are quite too many 
hymns which read well—didactic, horta- 
tory, reflective hymns. When worship is the 
function of hymns it will not usually be 
natural to read them, unless, indeed, the min- 
ister wishes to worship first of all by himself, 
and then be comfortably seated while the 
congregation worship by singing the hymn 
which he has just read. ‘ Let us worship 
God,” the minister says, ‘‘ by singing the 
864ih hymn”; and at once proceeds to read 
it all the way through. It is not to be 
wondered at that even a professional elocu- 
tionist ‘‘dreads” the hymn-reading, even 
when he is himself the reader. It is be- 
cause the best hymns were not made to be 
yead, but only tobe sung, es 


Another objection to reading all the hymns 
entirely through is that it retards the pro- 
gress of the service, or at least makes 
the impression of delay. The congregation 
feels that it is not getting on, when pause is 
made to read the familiar, or even the un. 
familiar hymn. That this is true becomes 
evident when the reading is omitted. The 
number having been announced, and one. 
line or stanza read, there is distinct sense 
of advance when, without further delay, 
the organ gives the signal for singing. To 
be sure, the reading of a hymn occupies 
but a short time; but the impression of 
slowness certainly is made by this unneces- 
sary interjection. Literally, the minister 
stops to read the hymn, and the congrega- 
tion stopsin its worship till he has finished. 
The effect is the same as it is when the 
organist is lavish of interludes. ~ Singing 
without interludes gathers momentum with 
the successive stanzas. Reading is only 
a longer and more vexatious interlude. A 
service should not be hurried, and it is not 
by a distinct announcement of the hymn; 
but neither should it be impeded. How 
rarely an evangelist reads a hymn. It 
would be a wet blanket on one of Mr. 
Moody’s meetings if he should stop to read 
all the hymns. He knows, or more probably 
feeis, that there is an exhilaration in sense of 
progress which it would never do to lose. 
As progress of thought is indispensable in the 
sermon, so is it in the worship. The 
longest sermon I ever listened to was thir- 
teen minutes in the preaching. After three 
minutes, the thought made no headway, 
but lay down lazily and kept turning over. 
A service may be made wearisome, merely 
because the minister deliberately reads all 
the hymns through, as if he had religiously 
promised never to omit a stanza. To dis- 
pense with reading is not to slur over an 
important part of worship. It is, rather, a 
declaration to the people that they shall not 
be detained from praising God in song by 
tarrying till that is read to them which they 
can read with their own eyes. The worst 
offense in this sort of which a preacher can 
be guilty is to read, with evident satisfac- 
tion to himself, many stanzas of a hymn, 
and then request the omission of some con- 
siderable part in the singing. This is not 
redeeming, but stealing the time. In the 
Episcopal Church there is surely no disre- 
gard of worship, no unseemly haste to get 
at the sermon; yet a hymn is seldom read. 
It would jar and delay worship. The sen- 
sitive appreciation of the proprieties of wor- 
ship which characterizes the Episcopal de- 
nomination has kept out the custom of 
reading hymns. I do not contend that 
hymns shall never be read before the sing- 
ing. Under certain conditions, a hymn 
gains new impressions by the appreciative 
reading of it. After sermon, when the end 
of service is practically reached, and sense 
of impatience is not likely to be felt, when, 
also, it is desirable to conclude without ab- 
ruptness, and when the hymn, dwelt on a 
moment, is sure to epitomize and dignify 
the thought of the sermon, reading is emi- 
nently appropriate. WhatI dispute is the 
obligation of custom. Custom creates mo- 
notony of impression. If reading is occasion- 
al, it willbe supposed that there is some rea- 
son for the reading, either in the character 
of the hymn or the existing circumstances. 
But, if custom is unvarying, there will be im- 
patience or inattention. There should be a 
great freedom in this respect. 

One of the most delightful summons to 
worship is the announcement, in addition 
to the number, of the first line, or of the 
well-known designation, and no more. ‘‘Let 
us sing the 251st hymn, ‘ Rock of Ages.’” 
it isas much as to say: ‘‘ You all know this 
hymn. I need not read it. Let us sing it 
heartily, as unto the Lord.” How stupid, 
in comparison, to aggravate a congrega- 
tion by stopping to read it. These may 
seem to be trifling considerations. Whether 
hymns shall be read or not may be 
thought a question of too little importance 
even to be discussed. But it has a decided 
relation to the unity and progress of pab- 
lic worship. Let the minister often omit 
the reading of the entire hymn and, hav- 
ing saved so much strength, stand while 
the congregation stands, as if he, too, were 
a worshiper, instead of sitting down, as if 
he were lazy or indifferent, and the spirit 
of worship will be appreciably enhanced. 





| If one must read, let him read as well as 





possible; but let no one, without weighing 
the reasons for and against, burden him- 
self with a task which.is acknowledged by 
those who advocate it to be extremely dif- 
ficult, and which is thought by others to 
be a needless vexation, There will, at 
least, be this gain if one is released 
from this yoke, that he will not be obliged, 
during religious services, to think of into- 
nations, slides, key’s-pitch, inflection, ca- 
dence, emphasis, key words, vowels, conso- 
nants, minor thirds and half tones, all of 
which must doubtless be regarded if one 
would be a successful reader of religious 
poetry. 
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THE STORY OF TWO PANICS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 








SoME seven weeks ago we found our- 
selves in a queer old town of Piedmont, 
called Acqui, famous for its terme, or baths 
of hot sulphur water, known as wonder- 
fully curative of certain ailments, from the 
times of the Romans, whose togas, it 
seems, did not protect them from the rheu- 
matism, and whose sandals failed to fence 
off the gout. From the times of the 
Romans dates a vast natatorium, or reser- 
voir, of sulphur water inacontinual state of 
mild ebullition, and a sort of domesticated 
bog of bubbling mud, or blue clay, from 
which are made immense cataplasms, to 
encase rheumatic limbs and gouty feet. 
Sometimes a patient is extended on a couch, 
sumptuously cushioned with this soft, 
warm mud, and tucked in with blankets of 
the same; and the lively sweating which 
goes on under these circumstances is 
something beyond the wildest imagination 
of the hydropathist, with his wet sheet and 
hot bottles. 

Acqui, near which are these Baths, has 
evidently been a town of some pretension, 
and real importance, at the time of the 
Romans, and even later; but it has now a 
discouraged and deserted look. It pos- 
sesses 8 magnificent avenue of old trees, 
under which nobody drives or walks, large 
mansions in which nobody lives, and a 
cathedral in which nobody worships. The 
only lively public institution of the 
place is a bounteous hot-water fountain, in 
the basin of which the women wash their 
linen. The inhabitants live mostly on the 
Baths and the visitors thereot. Half the 
capital of the little city seems to be invested 
in cabs, and half the citizens appear to be 
cab drivers. These Terme claim to be a 
** pleasure,” as well as ‘* health resort”; but 
while, as at” all other famous cures, the 
pleasure is of a desperate and spasmodic, 
or a listless and perfurctory character, 
health, if we may credit the doctors, abso- 
lutely runs riot here. Invalids soon take 
up their mud beds and walk, and crutches 
and canes fly right and left. The Grand 
Hotel of the Baths is of immense propor- 
tions, and in style exceeuing “swell.” It is 
backed by lofty hills, and surrounded by a 
beautiful park. When visitors arrive, 
driving through a pretty avenue, over a fine 
bridge, in full sight of the old Roman ac- 
queduct--what is left of it—four tall 
arches, striding across a deep ravine, likea 
monstrous mastodon—and come dashing 
up to the grand entrance, they find a 
small army of carefully-dressed retainers, 
summoned by an imperious tap of the man- 
ager’s bell, marshaled to receive them. 
Not the least imposing is a fat little hall 
boy, all beaming with smiles and buttons. 
It sometimes happened, while we were there, 
that, after all this expectant parade, there 
only descended, or was lifted from the om- 
nibus, a poor, wretched, wincing invalid, 
who was put into a faded old sedan chair, 
also probably dating from the times of the 
Romans, and horne slowly to his room. 
After a few days, we began to remark that 
few patients and visitors arrived, while 
many departed, and that those who re- 
mained in a place which had all the usual 
appliances of pleasure; were far from gay. 
Even pretty young girls and gallant young 
officers seemed strangely moped. I looked 
anxiously, but vainly, for signs of fun or 
flirtation, so healthy and human, with such 
music and such mioonlight as we had. 
During the charming evenings few cared to 
walk or drive, and in the beautiful ball- 
room very few danced; and then so silently 
and solemnly! Not a ripple of laughter 


anywhere, and life seemed horribly slow and 

poky. Proprietors and employés said al- 

ways: ‘‘ The season is very late this Summer, 

/on account of the cool weather; but by next 

week we shall be thronged; and then you 

will see gayety.” Nobody assigned the true 

reason for this lack of guests and gayety— 

the fear of the cholera, which had suddenly 

broken out in Toulon and Marseilles, and 

was even reported to have appeared at 

Saluzzo, a small town near Turin. One 

morning a letter came to me from Paris, 

with a clean cut made through it, as by a 
sharp instrument. As the letter was from a 
banker, I thought this the work of some 
dishonest post-office clerk, prospecting for 
bank notes, and made an indignant inquiry. 

I then learned that all letters coming from, 

or through France, were thus cut into at 

the Italian frontiers, for the purposes of 
thorough fumigation. As the panic in- 
creased, letters received another and an- 
other stab, till, when taken from the en- 
velope, they looked like the curlously- 
cut paper with which country people 
ornament and protect the gilded frames 
of looking-glasses, Then came the 
news of the quarantine established on 
both the Mont Cenis and St. Goth- 
srd roads, and stories of almost mur- 
derous sulphurous fumigation of unfor- 
tunate travelers. And so, the fashionable 
season at the famous Baths, dating from 
the times of the Romans, was killed—very 
dead. The Grand Hotel and a score of 
minor hostelries and attendant villas re- 
mained comparatively empty. Even cab- 
men and venders of Italian ‘ notions” fell 
away discouraged ; and only perambulating 
musicians, minstrels, and beggars, kept up 
their faith and exemplified ‘‘the perse- 
verance of the saints.” Brom the North, 
guests cared not to come through the quar- 
antine, and from the South, they dared not 
come, to meet the cholera; while, even rheu- 
matics, near by, though languishing for 
mud-plasters, thought it best to stay at 
home, and set their houses in order, not to 
receive the grim guest who threateved a 
visit, but to keep him out, if possible. All 
Italy suddenly woke up to the necessity of 
savitary reform—of more cleanliness, both 
above and underground; to the fact that 
the u.ost elaborate fumigation of hall and 
salon, and ‘‘ my lady’s chamber,” must all 
end in smoke, if pestilence is allowed to lurk 
in the drains below, biding its hour of 
mischief. Yet I fear that more reliance is 
still placed on quarantine than on cleanii- 
ness. Italy is virtually insulated; sternly 
guarded against all inroads, from sea or 
jand, by ministerial decrees and military 
authority; by regulations and Regulars. 
This system, despised by England, dis- 
believed in by many French and German 
scientists, and carried out ata great ‘com- 
mercial sacrifice, has thus far seemed to 
work well; and yet certain ugly facts appear 
to indicate that these same Costly quar. 
antines, of the Italian frontier and coast, 
in which there are now herded together mere 
than 8,000 people, are so many propagating 
beds of pestilence. Several fatal cases have 
occurred in Italy, the victims having lately 
passed through quarantine, where «ll suffer 
much from physical discomfort and mental 
disquietude, Other cases, of poor women vio- 
lently attacked after the washing the clothes 
of relatives, coming from Toulon, or Mar- 
seilles, through quarantine, would seem to 
support Professor Pasteur’s idea that cold 
water revives and invigorates the infinites- 
simal animal germs, which boiling water de- 
stroys. Italian peasants only wash clothes 
in cold water. 

Yet these sad cases have not started a 
serious epidemic. Neither have others, of 
a more mysterious origin, when it has 
seemed that the terrible enemy, so busy on 
his old fields, has sent a spare dart or two 
across the cordon, at random; and we still 
live in trembling hope that the destroyer 
may pass by cities as guilty, sanitarily 
considered, as the Sodom ard Gomorrah 
of Southern France, now visited by the 
judgment so long invited. ‘l'oulen has 
been for years known as one of the foulest 
cities of Europe, principally because of its 
miserable didinage. Its docks are said 
to be “so many cess-pools,” while its 
peculiar, land-locked harbor is one 
great reservoir of filthy sewage. Un- 
visited by tides or frequent winds blowing 
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mists are shades of death, while in hot 
Summer days it is like a vast caldron, 
brewing pestilence. Marseilles is in a far 
better sanitary condition than it was at the 
period of the last cholera outbreak; but it 
has been, from time immemorial, the hos- 
pitable port for all the pestilences of the 
world. Plague, yellow fever, small-pox, 
typhoid, cholera, have all joyfully disem- 
barked here again and again, and held high 
carnival among its crowded and cosmopoli- 
tan population. Now they have an unlim- 
ited supply of pure water, which they did 
not have in the old times, when, in one 
season, the plague carried off twenty thous- 
and Marseillais. Th's year, the first victim 
was a young collegian, coming home from 
Toulon, where, it was said, he had impru- 
dently feasted on fruit not fully ripe. How 
the epidemic started in Toulon is still a 
question among medical authorities. Drs. 
Bronardel, Proust and Rochard, of the 
Paris Hygienic Committee, gave, in their 
reports, some curious facts, as suggesting 
a possible origin. Hearing that the first 
victims of cholera were two sailors, on 
the ‘‘Montebello,” they ascertained that 
this vessel. was an old Government trans- 
port, long out of service, and anchored at 
the entrance of the port, where, for many 
years, it had been used as a magazine for 
storing old disused military equipments, 
such as shakos, knapsacks, cartridge-boxes 
and uniforms, out of fashion and dilapi- 
dated. It was known that some of these 
had belonged to French soldiers, who had 
died of cholera before Sebastopol. Now, 
the doctors actually discovered that the 
two poor sailors were struck, suddenly and 
mortally, a few hours after haviog displaced 
this mass of old equipments, stored deep in 
the hold of the ‘‘Montebello.” §So that it 
may be truly said that the cholera of Tou- 
lon comes, in a direct line, from the hospi- 
tals of Varna. It went to sleep, apparently 
gorged, on a heap of the cast-off gaiments 
of its victims, to awake, nearly thirty years 
after, to more victorious and venomous life. 
After this we could scarcely wonder if from 
the uncoiled cerements of some royal 
mummy from the pyramid of Gizeh should 
leap forth the mysterious midnight de- 
stroyer which once ‘‘ smote all the firstborn 
of Egypt,” to renew his aw/ul work ina 
new world, till it might again be said: 
‘There was not a house where there was 
not one dead.” 

As for this pestilence, which emphatically 
‘* walketh in darkness,” who shall decide 
when such a mighty multitude of doctors 
disagree? The East has produced, among 
its ancient and occult mysteries, nothing 
more dark and inscrutable than the Asiatic 
cholera. The old questions of epidemic, 
or endemic, imported or sporadic, are as 
hopelessly unsettled as they were fifty years 
ago. Most English authorities, I believe, 
pronounce against the theory of the invari- 
able importation of cholera-germs, active 
or dormant, and claim that the disease is 
no ‘‘ mystery,” but the natural outcome of 
centuries of sin against the laws of decency 
and health, and can—certain conditions 
furnished—be as well spontaneous and 
endemic in Toulon and Marseilles as in 
Calcutta and Cairo. 


The Saturday Review mocks at the de- 
cision of the Conference of 1874, met to 
discuss and settle the question of the 
‘Origin and Transmission of Asiatic 
Cholera,” and even speaks disrespectfully 
of the great Pasteur’s microbes, This amia- 
ble journal acknowledges to ‘‘a certain 
cynical satisfaction” in the fact that France 
is struck first, after all her fussiness over 
strict quarantine regulations and her abuse 
of England for endangering the health of 
Europe by neglecting to establish such safe- 
guards. The continent generally is accused 
of fighting the insidious foe with * sticks 
and staves and holy incentations,” instead 
of depriving him of the insanitary con- 
ditions on which he thrives; instead of 
reforming the grossly filthy habits and 
habitations of the poor; looking to the puri- 
fication of wells and water-courses and 
the cleansing of drains. Much of this is 
true; but, in the writer’s exultation over 
the past and probably future exemption of 
England, no allowance is made for happier 
climatic conditions, for the fact that all the 
freshest winds of Heaven play about that 
blessed isle, and that cleansing tides and 


cooling fogs forget it never. Yet, for all 





these advantages, there are those who fear 
that the slums of ‘‘ horrible London,” un- 
veiled to us by that brave preacher of a 
humane and Christian sanitary reform, 
George R. Sims, may, with their heaps of 
foul rags and unspeakable filth, form con- 
genial nests for the Asiatic scourge, and 
that the Thames, like a mighty serpent, 
may be hiding, under its sluggish, slimy 
length, an unimagined brood of deadly 
plagues. Plans are being discussed for 
getting rid, without endangering the public 
health, of that awful mass of sewage which 
the reluctant tides move but cannot re- 
move. And may Heaven send them some 
Hercules of an engineer to do the mighty 
cleansing safely! 

In Italy there is at present none of the 
‘*foolish terror” the Eoglish sneer about. 
All is quiet, especially here in Milan, the 
most cleanly and airy, and so the healthiest 
of the towns of Lombardy; but the smell 
of disinfectants is on the air, and I think 
there is everywhere, among the common 
people, an unspoken anxiety, which 
strangely sobers their naturally gay de- 
meanor. 

In France, the course of the pestilence 
has certainly been marked by more than the 
usual amount of unreasoning, unpitying, 
purely animal panic; and yet, there have 
been many cheering examples of the grand- 
est humanity and heroism. In Arles, the 
people have been most demoralized. Some 
have gone ‘ stark, staring mad” from fear, 
several have committed suicide, and some 
have done worse—denied the most sacred 
claims of Nature, shut themselves away 
from their stricken kindred, and driven 
poor dependents forth to die in the strects 
or fields. But Arles, also, is redeemed by 
records of noble courage and self-sacrifice. 
In the Journal de Rome, an ultra clerical 
organ, I find much eloquent writing on the 
devotion of the Catholic clergy and Sisters 
of Mercy in the stricken towns. Such as 
fall amid their humane ministrations are in- 
variably classed among saints and martyrs, 
while nothing is said of the heroic sacrifice 
of health and life by municipal officers, by 
soldiers, hospital physicians, and nurses, 
telegraph operators, sanitary comm#tees, 
ambulance drivers, bearers of litters, and 
buriers of the dead. All honor to faithful 
priests and devoted nuns, for their good, 
brave deeds in this time of fiery trial! But 
they are already, as they claim, ‘“‘dead to 
this world”; they have few ties and duties 
to bind them here, while these others have 
mostly ‘‘ given hostages to fortune,” in the 
shape of wife, of husband, and children, 
and still they take their dear lives in their 
hands and offer them to suffering human- 
ity, and through humanity toGod. And all 
so simply, so humbly, with no thought of 
glory, or gain, or canonization! Physician 
after physician, worn out by work and 
watching, in the furnace heat of this dread- 
ful Summer, has sunk at his post. The 
wife and daughter of a municipal counselor 
of Toulon, after days and nights of 
almost superhuman devotion to e 
sick, lay down and died, almost toget er. 
An overworked telegraph operator, while 
on his way to deliver a message to an 
isolated household, sunk and died in the 
street. I findallsuch bits of profane his- 
tory in the secular and heretic London 
Times. The religious journals, I see, are 
principally taken up with railings against 
the municipality of poor, distracted Arles, 
for not attending in a body the funeral of 
the good Curé Ollivier, who died, last week, 
of cholera, and by ever renewed denuncia- 
tions against the Mayor of Toulon, for 
declining to grant the persistent petitions 
of Catholic women, who, ‘* hoping to dis. 
arm the divine anger by public supplica- 
tions, ask forthe re-establishment of relig- 
ious processions.” ‘That hard-headed and 
hard-hearted Republican official has thus 
far withheld his authorization, from fear, 
it is said, that such a demonstration, in the 
midst of the panic and intense heat, might 
increase the public excitement, and, by the 
bringing together of crowds of supersti- 
tious and weeping women, led by fright- 
ened friars and priests preaching penance 
and fasts, might cause nervous prostration 
and help on the contagion, which so often 
takes first hold on the mind. Perhaps he 
was heretic enough to believe that the 
biggest procession of ‘‘ les dames Chrétiennes 
de Toulon” to the sbrine of their favorite 





Madonna, would do less to ‘‘disarmer la 
colére divine,” than a careful, religious 
cleansing of their habitations; that the 
most lavish sprinkling of holy water would 
avail little until the sewers were flushed; 
perhaps he put less faith in incense than 
in chloride of lime, in votive tapers than in 
burning tar, in supplications than in sul- 
phur; preferred beef-broth, good bread and 
old Bordeaux to rosaries and relics, as a 
regimen for convalescent cholériques. Cer- 
tain it is that a storm of Catholic obloquy 
and objurgation has beaten and yet beats on 
his devoted head; and though, from the first, 
he had shown himself in courage and tire- 
less devotion the equal of any Catholic ‘‘ mar- 
tyr” of the time, there was a visible note of 
satisfaction running through the announce- 
ments in the clerical press of the fact 
that this. ungodly scoffer had at last come 
down, with an attack of cholera. One 
spoke of it asa judgment on him for for- 
bidding the processions. He did not die — 
thavk Heaven!—but is up and at his good, 
brave work. He will never be worshiped 
as a saint, but he will be loved and blessed 
as ‘a friend in need” by hundreds of his 
poor fellow citizens. I do not know how 
the clericals explain his recovery; but they 
were righteously indignant when the Envoy 
of President Grévy appeared at the sick 
man’s bedside, bearing to him the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Another gentleman 
visited him in his illness, the Duc de Char- 
tres, Envoy of the House of Orleans to the 
afflicted cities of Toulon and Marseilles, in 
which he generously distributed some 70,- 
000 francs of the million which the Repub- 
lic as generously restored to the long-exiled 
princely family, at the very time when she 
was straining every nerve and sinew and 
nearly cracking her heart-strings to deliver 
herself from the crue] burden of her great 
war-debt. Princes—sovereigns én essc,-or in 
posse, are brave; ‘‘ noblesse oblige,” we 
know. One sees the semblance of an im- 
perial crown shining over an African 
jungle, bristling with Zulu spears, and goes 
for it. Another sees a spectral jeweled 
circlet, which may possibly change into a 
crown of martyrdom, glimmering above 
hospital beds, and sends his brother for it. 
I would not undervalue the courage, or the 
largess, of the Duc de Chartres; but the 
fact that, from the first, Son Altesse has 
taken every opportuaity to disclaim al] po- 
litical aim or aaimus in his mission, is 
somewhat suspicious. It strikes one that 
‘* le monsieur doth protest too much.” 


A secondary and all unsecular panic has 
been prevailing of late in Catholic France 
—caused by “the definite vote of Parlia- 
ment re-establishing Divorce.” The Ro- 
man journal of which I have spoken, and 
which I read daily, much to my edifica- 
tion, set up a loud and stormy lamentation 
over it, as the anti-Christian work of an 
unholy Israelite (M. Naquet), as an awful 
back-set of the most civilized country of the 
civilized world, from Christ to Moses. *‘The 
advocates of this last,” it says, ‘ are Jews, 
Anarchists, Socialists and Free Masons /” 
This journa! also declares that ‘‘ the family 
no longer exists legally in France, which 
unhappy country, once noble and gener- 
ous, is about to plunge herself into the 
grossest materialism,” and to become little 
better, we may suppose, than heretic Eng- 
land and atheistic America, in social and 
domestic morals. Then it goes on fervently 
to pray that this unholy law may soon be 
annulled, as was that of the First Empire, 
by ‘‘the advent of a Christian king.” We all 
know the ‘‘ Christian king” who reaffirmed 
the indissolubility of marriage in France, 
and knocked divorce on the head with his 
scépter. It was thatintermitient monarch, 
Louis the Eighteenth, whose coffin occu- 
pies a space in the vaults of St. Denis so 
monstrously disproportioned to his place in 
history. He ran well forso fat a man, both 
from the Convention and the Corsican. An 
English statesman paints a pleasant picture 
of him in his dignified retirement at Hart- 
well, where he patiently bided his time for 
restoring a Christian régime and Christian 
marriage to France. He was so conde- 
scending, so playful, so delightfully human, 
this unwieldly Bourbon Prince, this second 
Saint Louis, ‘‘ le Désiré” of St. Germain, the 
hope of the Church! He used to spend 
hours in gay familiar converse, and in eat- 
ing and drinking with his mistress (one of 
them), though she was not a dame of high 





degree; and it is recorded that he preferred 
to indulge in his favorite habit of snuff- 
taking, by sprinkling a pinch on her fair, 
fat neck, and then lazily sniffing it up. 

The great parliamentary champion of 
‘*Christian marriage” was Monseigreur 
Freppel! This eloquent prelate made, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, a long, last speech, 
full of solemn warnings and denunciations. 
Iam sorry to say that neither his argu- 
ments nor rebukes were allowed to pass 
without some irreverent interruptions. 
When, against the opinion of his associate, 
M. Cazot, that divorce would ‘ multiply 
frivolous marriages,” he averred that the 
law would keep young women from marry- 
ing, for fear that their husbands should not 
be sufficiently Catholic to respect the indis- 
soluble sacramental character of the Church 
ceremony, and that by this feminine fear 
of the once blessed estate of matrimony, 
that growing evil, the depopulation 
of France, would be frightfully in- 
creased, a member of the Left called 
cut, ‘Demand, then, the suppression 
of the celibacy of the clergy!” and another 
cried, boldly, ‘‘ Maries vous!” All of which 
was, of course, very shocking and profane. 
Also, when the prelate reiterated, with 
every sign of horrer and contempt, that 
this piece of ‘‘ funeste” legislation, ‘‘ chiefly 
supported by crazy women and by ro- 
mancers who make a jest of morals and 
manners,” was a ‘‘Semitic movement,” 
conceived and engineered by Jews for the 
destruction of ‘‘the only Christian social 
molecule which exists in France—the fam- 
ily,’ M. Perin reminded him that Jews 
had been from time to time ‘‘ very well 
received at Rome--when they brought 
money.” Again, when his Eminence, in 
his passionate peroration, cried, ‘‘ Zh bien/ 
Vote this bill! Go over, if you will, to the 
side of Israel! Go to the Jews!” M. Clem- 
enceau exclaimed: ‘* Rendez Vlargent!” 
(Give back the money!) Really, one cat 
hardly doubt but that here isa high Church 
dignitary who in his heart approves the 
Anti. Semitic mobs of Eastern Europe as a 
return to the good old ways of dealing with 
these ‘‘dogs of Jews.” If the holy fire 
could spread over all Catholic countries, 
what glorious ‘‘ looting” would there be for 
the Church in the coffers of the Roths- 
childs! 

I am not yet acquainted with all the pro- 
visions of this divorce bill, but I remember 
hearing it said in Paris, some time ago, 
that the French Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate would never pass the measure, be- 
cause it provided that the husband, in 
divorcing his wife, must return her dowry. 
Now, if such a provision stands, it seems to 
me that the Christian women of France are 
tolerably safe, as a French girl, however 
fair and virtuous, can scarcely ever contract 
a Christian marriage unless she ‘ planks 
down” adot. So, now, she is pretty sure, if 
she behaves herself and chooses to cling to 
her husband, not to be deserted; for your 
Frenchman dearly loves a dot. At all 
events, lawful wedlock, even with divorce 
looming mistily in the distance, is quite as 
secure and settled a condition as one of 
those irregular connections which, in 
France, among a certain and a very large 
class of people, are, unhappily, far more 
frequent than marriages, religious or civil. 

MILan, August 6th, 1884, 


THIRD ANNUAL “ COMMENCE- 
MENT” AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON, D.D. 











I mint, perhaps, have omitted my quota- 
tion marks. But ‘‘Chautauqua”--quota- 
tion marks again—desires to be modest. It 
is not exactly a college—Chautauqua—and 
not exactly an academy. So its ‘‘com- 
mencement” is not exactly commencement. 
But the parallel is close and suggestive. 

What, then, commencement at Chautau- 
qua means is, a day (this year it was Aug- 
ust 19th) of various observance to signalize 
the completion on the part of a class of a 
four years’ course of reading prescribed by 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, or **C. L. 8.. C.,” as the institution 
is shortly and cabalistically called. The 
exercises form a scheme most ingeniously, 
most picturesquely, most effectively con- 
trived to create suitable circumstance for 


‘the occasion. There is nothing in it all to 


be objected to by the most fastidious taste, 
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if that taste is not also cynical, as well as 
fastidious, and there is much that is truly 
beautiful in scenic effect and truly inspir- 
ing in sentiment. 


The place is a great point. The lovely 
lake gleams close at hand, seen, in its native 
crystal sparkle, and in its shuttle-cock hu- 
man life and movement, through the trees. 
The trees themselves make an almost ideal 
grove of academe. There is a great fre- 
quence of people, to see, and to share, and 
so to highten the enthusiasm of the scene. 
When the procession is formed, ‘‘ com- 
mencement” proper commences. Through 
umbrageous avenues, the people, in a long- 
drawn, double row, wind their way first to 
a building called ‘‘The Hall in the Grove.” 
Here there is a halt. The officers of the or- 
ganization receive the graduates of the day, 
approaching through a ‘Golden Gate,” 
shut to all besides, but once a year open 
wide to those only who have just now 
felicitously accomplished the required 
course of reading. Up the gently sloping 
pathway toward the focus at which 
stand in group the radiant officers of the 
C. L. 8. C., slowly, tothe sound of song 
full of fit feeling, move the welcome grad- 
uates, their rhyming footsteps muffled in 
fresh flowers flung down profuse from the 
hands of little maidens, themselves flowers, 
ranged alongside in an open double row, 4 
gauntlet formidably fair, but otherwise not 
formidable, to run. (By the way, I must 
note the excellent literary quality of the 
songs that have grown up to set the Chau- 
tauqua sentiment to tune. This feature is 
truly remarkable.) A little service said and 
sung in this Hall in the Grove divides the 
march of the procession, whose goal is the 
‘* Amphitheater,” where the principal exer- 
cises of the occasion will occur. The Am- 
phitheater is an immense hollow, scooped 
out on the hillside, with rvof above, but 
sides open tothe air, and provided with 
tiers of benches, conformed to its shape, 
capable of seating some five thousand peo- 
ple. What space was not occupied by 
members, or alumni, of the C. L. 8. C., was 
eagerly seized by a great throng of inter- 
ested auditors and spectators, Commence- 
ments, 1 understand, are no longer what 
they were, to collegeand university towns. 
The departing spirit has, I take it, by 
change of haunt, become a genius loci at 
Chautauqua. Commencement is, to the 
whole sylvan city of Chautauqua, the glory 
of the year. Singing, lifted by the grand 
groundswell of a great organ, responsive 
readings of admirably selected Scriptures, 
the reading of William Cullen Bryant’s 
letter commending the object and the 
method of the C. L. 8. C., and a com- 
mencement oration by one of the ‘‘ coun- 
selors” so-called, fill out tbe ample meas- 
ure of the morning’s work. In the after- 
noon, addresses are made by various dis- 
tinguished men, and the diplomas—hand- 
somely devised and engraved parchment 
certificates of graduate standing—are dis- 
tributed to those C. L. 8. C. students who 
have earned them. In the graduating class 
of this year were a husband and wife, 
whose united age may be guessed, if I 
state simply that the husband's age was 
eighty-four. There were upward of three 
hundred graduating members present, rep- 
resenting a widely scattered class, number- 
ing some seven thousand readers, out of 
whom sixteen hundred had earned diplomas. 

I have had a reason for thus describing 
local Chautauqua. The far greater Chau- 
tauqua, which is not local, but which is 
everywhere, subtly and secretly depends 
for its continued existence and power upon 
this, its center and origin. The non-local, the 
cecumenical, Chautauqua is a circle, with 
radius as long as you choose to muke it. It 
embruces all those everywhere whom it can 
induce to do the reading it recommends 
and requires. These now number sixty 
thousand, a dispersion of souls who act as 
a leaven of culture for the great American 
cummunity, more penetratingly powerful 
than any but the observant and thoughtful 
are likely to guess. By virtue of their in- 
fluence, the basis of popular intelligence is 
getting broadened. I look to see our 
schools of higher learning recruited, in 
their studentship, from the growing gen- 
eration, with boys and girls, not a few, 
who, but for the beneficent activity of the 
©. L, 8. C., would never, to adopt the 
phrase of the Buddhists, have “ entered 





the paths.” The circle of culture anong 
us is thus widened. Those who read books 
are multiplied in number. Cultivated 
minds, to form a stimulating audience for 
our men and women of letters and of sci- 
ence, grow into a kind of unorganized, but 
most helpful community for the promo. 
tion of intellectual progress. I hardly 
know where, outside of aggressive Chris- 
tian propagandism, to look tor a force 
working more diffusively and more power- 
fully to countervail the tremendous materi- 
alistic drift of the times. It is mainly, too, 
mere and clear gain to the cause of culture. 
That is, the C. L. 8. C. does its great work 
exactly where, but for the C. L. 8. C., there 
would probably be mental stagnation. 

This fact about the Chautauqua move- 
ment deserves special note. There are 
other movements, perhaps, no less wisely 
conducted than this, to furnish guidance to 
those already minded to cultivate them- 
selves by reading. But Chautauqua is 
unique in undertaking—with facilities, too, 
in possession for commanding a large 
measure of success—to supply not only 
guidance, but, what is still more cryingly 
needed, incentive to readers. Chautauqua, 
the place, with its accumulating associa- 
tions, with its annual commencement, with 
the personality of Dr. Vincent, Suy-erinten- 
dent of Instruction, remarkably blending 
conservative good sense with enthusiasm, 
and with capacity for generating enthusi- 
asm, remarkably blending, also, sound man’s 
judgment with tender woman’s feeling— 
these conspire to create a head of living 
force, in the way of incentive to culture, 
such as never elsewhere, within my know- 
ledge, hus been brought to bear on average 
men and women. From intimate personal 
inquiry and acquaintance, [ am confident 
that the motive of all this activity is as free 
from selfish or unworthy ambition, of what- 
ever sort, as the motive of any ostensibly 
benevolent movement, in a world of human 
infirmity like ours, either ever was, or is 
likely soon to be. 

Tne future of the C. L. 8. C. is, in my 
opinion, largely bound up with the future of 
Chautauqua, the locality, the sylvan Sum- 
mer city by the lake. ‘This city is the cre- 
ation of the same initiative that gave its 
birth to the C. L. 8. C. Chautauqua, as a 
whole, is a benevolent idea. It was not 
begun, and it is not carried forward, to 
make money. I am told, on the highest 
authority, that it is forever forbidden, by 
its legislative charter, to make money. Its 
revenues all return to enrich and improve 
Chautauqua. Still, of course, no enterprise 
of the sort could possibly succeed without 
being conducted on business principles. 
There is immense pecuniary outgo, and 
there must be corresponding pecuniary in- 
come. Visitors have to pay at the gates, 
and various other sources of income are 
openly drawn upon. 

I had the curiosity to inquire what ar- 
rangements were made to secure good 
sanitary conditions at Chautauqua. I 
found that, theoretically, the arrangements 
were nearly ideal. There is no system of 
sewerage. Regularly, at various inter- 
vals (of a day, of two days, perhaps of 
twelve Lours only, according to the sup- 
posed need in different cases), the mat- 
ter, from whatever source, that makes 
sewerage in a common city, is, at large ex- 
pense, removed outside of the limits of 
Chautauqua, and given away to the neigh- 
boring farmers for use as fertilizing mate- 
rial. 1 was told by a Summer resident, a 
Congregationalist minister from Oiio, that 
the ‘‘ sanitation” was, in his opinion, ap- 
proximately perfect. No slops of any sort 
are thrown on the ground, Not so much 
as a potato skin out of place was anywhere 
to be seen. Garbage is first deposited in 
suitable casks or barrels, and then from 
these daily, while still untainted with de- 
cay, gathered up, in close carts, from every 
human dwelling in Chautauqua, and thence 
conveyed away to the farms of the vicinity 
for enrichment of the soil. I went about 
to inspect matters for myself. (1 even 
visited the farms that received the deposits 
of refuse. So far as eyes or nose could 
perceive, the success was satisfactory.) 
Perfectly water-tight cisterns are built un- 
derground to receive, during the daytime, 
the flow of necessary sewage. During the 
night these cisterns are pumped out, and 


ready described. 1 made myself “re- 
porter” (on the London workhouse plan) 
to the extent uf taking a look at these noc- 
turnal defecating operations. They were 
no myth. I saw them in progress, and 
wonderful it was how inoffensively they 
were conducted. 

I will not pretend to say that the fresh, 
sylvan smell of virgin woods is kept in per- 
fect fragrance amid these populous groves; 
but Tam free to maintain that no sewered 
city that I know would, during hot August 
days, compare, for seeming salubrity of ap- 
peal to the nostrils, with Chautauqua. The 
prosperity of Chautauqua, the place, is mat- 
ter of good augury for the OC. L. 8. C., 
which could hardly thrive without the 
thriving of its capital seat. 

The OC. L. 8. C. is spreading wonderfully, 
It is taking root in the South. There is the 
promise and the potency of a great future 
hidden in it. Let criticism and applause 
join from all quarters to steady it and cheer 
it on its way. 

Any reader of Tur INDEPENDENT, wishing 
to know details of the movement be- 
yond such as an article like the present 
could properly furnish, may freely address 
the corresponding secretary, Miss Kate F. 
Kimball, Plainfield, New Jersey. This lady 
will promptly and gladly respond to all in- 
quiries, with the fullest information. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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HOW SHALL I VOTE, AND WHY? 


BY HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 








A CONTIN UANCE:of the unexampled pros- 
perity which, for twenty years, has (with 
slight interruptions) borne our country on- 
ward to be a foremost power among the 
nations uf the world is the need of the 
hour. 

Soldiers, business and laboring men, 
whose history was and is interwoven with 
that wonderful material advancement, can 
spend their time in no better way between 
now and November than in carefully ascer- 
taining for themselves, which party, now 
claiming popular support, can furnish the 
best guaranties for wearing the mantle of 
power for that purpose. 

Men will have to enter somewhat into the 
calculation; but the party electing the men 
will control the policy of the men they put 
into office; and hence we must measure the 
party before we mvasure men. 

Great deeds are the stamp of party gran- 
deur. The Republican Party was thus 
born of a worthy parentage. 

It took the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence out of hypocritical sackcloth, and 
clothed it with the purple and fine linen of 
genuine liberty for all. In that act it has 
made possible a nation, in the shadow of 
whose future the very nature of human his- 
tory may be changed from degpotism to free- 
dom, depending upon how we use the 
patrimony placed in our hands. 

The Democratic Party made the Repub- 
lican Party possible by clothing our 
charter of liberty in that hypocritical sack- 
cloth and calling upon American citizens 
to consent to our continent’s being divided 
in the interest of human bondage and op- 
pression, making our vast territory an ever- 
lasting battle-field, if its principles had pre- 
vailed. The necessities of such an hour in 
our country’s history brought forth the Re- 
publican Party, which has written on our 
starry banner, anew, ‘*One and insepara- 
ble now and forever.” 

It is impossible to conceive of the untold 
misery that would have been entailed on 
this land of the Pilgrims if the Democratic 
Party had succeeded in dismembering the 
Republic in the interest of slavery. 

It is also impossible to conceive of the 
vast benefits that must accrue, not only to 
this continent, but to the world at large, 
from the fact that, through the Republican 
Party, this whole country has been conse- 
crated to the ae possible liberty in hu- 
man governments, in the blood of its 
best citizens, in which no slave can 
breathe the pure air of Heaven. We are 
speaking of parties, now, not men; for 
there were many Democrats who joined 
their fortunes with the Republican Party 
in this struggle, and proved their loyalty 

to the right; but the party they left— 
North and South—had no sympathy in such 
work; but, in fact, organized a fire in the 





their conte nts removed in the manner al- 





head” became the recognized name of this 
disloyal party. : 

When the War was over (which had 
been waged in Congress as well as on the 
field) its cost, more than doubled by un- 
friendly legislation—or from the want of 
proper support in Congress—was so dex- 
terously managed, that the country not 
only paid large amounts annually, in its 
liquidation, but, at the same time, started 
on a career of prosperity unparalleled in 
the history of nations. 

The greenback and our national bank 
notes took the place of all sorts of state 
‘*shinplasters” in our commerce, and they, 
in turn, soon became as good as gold, un- 
til the business man, thoughtfully and 
honestly, has been compelled to admit that 
the Republican Party has made very few 
mistakes, and has scored u marvelous list 
of grand successes, not only in saving our 
country from division and ruin, but in 
building it up in every way that makes a 
nation truly great. This, in short, is the 
party which has recently called James G. 
Blaine and John A. Logan to be its stand- 
ard bearers for the next four years in ad- 
ministering the Government—a lifelong 
statesman, and a fighting general to suc- 
ceed a fighting general, ‘and a thorough 
business man and statesman—a very ap- 
propriate succession, in my opinion. It 
will be a sorry Jay for this country when 
the fighting soldier who aided in saving 
our Government shall not be thus honored 
by her citizens, or when the experienced, 
practical, and brilliant statesman is not 
joined in political wedlock with the soldier 
to perpetuate our institutions. 

The unanimity of the chioce of these 
men by the Republican Convention (which 
came nearer @ people's convention than any 
one that has gathered in this country since 
the War) should go a long ways to 
settle especially every Republican voter's 
mind, as to his duty at the polls. 


A few malcontents have criticised the 
wisdom of this choice, fewer still have 
declared hostility to it, even after sharing 
in the councils of the Convention that made 
the nominations. The party can afford to 
spare all such timber. It cannot help 
make a seaworthy craft. 

The few will wheel into line, on second, 
sober thought, and the fewer still, may as 
well join the Democratic Party at once, 
where rebellion is fashionable, if not profit- 
able, and be at home, with the thrashing 
that they will surely get, equal to their 
deserts. 

‘I'bat party has made its nominations. Its 
Convention was composed of able men from 
all parts of the country. 4 

Here and there a soldier was sprinkled in 
among them, but very many more who 
bore arms against the flag than of those 
who fought for it. 

Having suffered defeat so many times, 
with soldiers as well as civilians on their 
ticket, the better judgment of this Conven- 
tion was that a Northern soldier at the head 
of their ticket, or the tail of it, would still 
be regarded as a blind, and that no decoy 
ducks would answer for this present Presi- 
dential hunt. f 

The remembrance of poor Greeley, the 
best exponent of the principles of a protec- 
tive tariff, and of General Hancock, the best 
individual exponent in their party of a de- 
fensive and protective war for the Union, 
neither of which cardinal planks in the Re- 
publican Party’s political creed were ever in- 
dorsed by their party, conyinced them that 
the semblance, at least, of fealty to their old 
political dogmas, and to the country’s inter- 
est, at the same time, must appear in their 
candidates and platform. The best they 
could do was to present a drafted man, who 
furnished a substitute to preserve his part 
of the Union, and a consistent ‘‘ fize in the 
rear” Democrat, to represent both wings of 
their party, in making up their ticket. 

To encourage Northern soldiers in the 
Convention, a Southern soldier reminded 

them that the Southern States would send 
the Democratic candidate north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line with 150 of the 200 elec- 
toral votes needed to elect him, and hence 
they could, with becoming modesty, pre- 
sent Carlisle as a ‘‘ peace-offering” candi- 
date. Thus, now, as in the olden time, a 
“solid South” clings ‘‘to the hope that 
soon again, notwithstanding their War 





rear of our grand army, until “‘copper- 


record, they will shape and rule the desti- 
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nies of this great country. Even a North- 
ern soldier, who was honored to be their 
chairman, so far forgot the sober facts of 
history as to assert that the Democratic 
Party ‘would rescue the Republic.” I 
could only think of the man who fell among 
thieves, on the way to Damascus, being 
rescued by the robbers from the kind offices 
of the good Samaritan for another fleecing. 

This platform is devoted almost entirely 
to damning the Republican Party, which 
ousted them from power in the interests of 
human freedom. 

The tariff question was fairly straddled. 
To decide against protection to our labor 
and its products would be to condemn the 
main factor in paying war debts, and at the 
sume time giving vitality to our prosperity 
since the War. The country is too wise, 
now, to be fooled with free-trade theories; 
plausible in themselves, but which, when 
put in practice at the beck cf Democratic 
rulers, aided and abetted by England’s ad- 
vice and England’s gold, have always para- 
lyzed every nerve of our politica) economy, 
and given us depression and poverty. To 
decide against free trade would bave in- 
sulted the past history of their party, and 
its present champions, whose political di- 
gestion never was, and never can be, nor- 
mal, while they have not the * post offices,” 
even though the country should march for- 
ward, under a protective tariff, to chal- 
lenge even England's right to the commerce 
of the worid. 

The great mass of our Irish and German- 
American voters are having their eyes 
opened by the actual results of a protect- 
ive tariff on our national prosperity, as 
compured with free trade before the War, 
and, remembering the starvation prices they 
received for their labor in the fatherland, 
and the full meal and good clothes prices 
they have received in this country, need 
only an honest jogging of their remories on 
these facts to see where their interests lie 
in this canvass. 

A vast army of those who went to the 
War to save their adopted country from the 
despotism of Southern slavery (which de- 
graded labor even lower than England and 
Germany) and did their work well, cannot 
but know, as they have felt, that England and 
Germany, when they spend money lavishly 
to subsidize American agencies to promote 
free trade, are looking after their own inter- 
ests, and not ours. 

Will our Irish Americans any longer 
support the Democratic free trade party, 
and thus play into the hands of a power 
that has made Irelanu to-day a nation of 
dependents? 

Ben Hill, as a senator from the solid 
South, declared that they would yet rule 
this country, not with dbullete—they had 
failed with them—but with dallots, which 
are far less sanguinary, but just as ef- 
fective. ; 

The two parties, with their nominees, 
are now before the country, asking for its 
voice as to which shall rule her destinies, 
Look at the parties, and at what each has 
dene for the country, and let the fair ver- 
dict of unprejudiced minds upon the record 
of each decide the question. Men are 
nothing, except as they represent their 
parties. The nominees of the Republican 
Party are fair representatives of its spirit 
and interests. Those of the Democratic 
Party are better than their party, as they 
are simon pure kEFORMERS, Which their 
party never was. 

As a business man, having sume interest 
in who, and which party is to rule, I am 
willing that party records for forty years, 
present platforms, and the declarations of 
their nominees in their letters of accept- 
ance, be most critically examined by every 
voter, with the fullest faith, after such ex- 
amination, that the party under whose 
auspices the country has grown so great 
and prosperous will still be their choice, 
and its nominees their trusted agents to con- 
tinue its glorious record of practical 
statesmanship for the common good, in 
Congregs, in the Cabinet, and, if necessary, 
on the tented field. 

CuicaGo, ILL. 





Tue city of Rome has probably a greater 
proportion of ecclesiastics among its people than 
any other city in the world. Among its 180,357 
inbabitants there are, besides the Pope and his 


cardinals, 34 bishops, 1,333 priests, 2,404 mon 
1,872 members of various orders, 2,700 on 
and 850 lay brethren. 





RECENT RESEARCHES IN 
ISAIAH. 


BY THE REV. HOMER N. DUNNING. 








(Reap Bgevone FarrnFIgELD WEsT AssoctaTioN,) 


Tue Book of Isaiah holds a conspicuous place 
in the literature of the Oid Testament. Histor- 
ically, Isaiah stands halfway between Moses and 
Christ, and midway, also, in the development of 
the kingdom of God in the history of Israel, 
The period of his activity was the half-century 
750—700 B.C., when the kingdom of Judah had 
reached its maxixum of power and greatness, 
and the forces of decay and demoralization had 
begun to sap the religious and social constitu- 
tion of the state and nation. It is according to 
a deep law of Nature and society that a season of 
decay and decline supplies the favorable pre- 
condition for the birth of prophecy, the best 
minds, in their profound dissatisfaction with 
the corruption and dissolution of the present, 
finding refuge in the ideal vision of the future, 
as the autumnal decay of Nature transfigures 
the dying leaves with colors of glory, and seta 
the buds of a new Sprirg-time of life and resur- 
rection, Isaiah stands first, in time and impor- 
tance, in the line of prophets who put their 
utterances into writing. ‘There was a school of 
prophets from the time of Samuel. There were 
great prophets before him, such as Elijah and 
Elisha ; but they wrote and published nothing. 
There were two or three prophets of Israel of 
minor note, such as Micah and Amos, who were 
his predecessors or contemporaries ; but Isaiah 
may be regarded as the head of the line. He 
seems to stand, in relation to ‘the goodly fel- 
lowship of the prophets,” very much as Shakes- 
peare, in the age of Elizabeth, stood to the great 
constellation of dramatic writers who were his 
contemporaries and successors, himself the 
Gemma corone, the diamond of the cluster. 
The comparison holds true in other points also ; 
for as an original, creative genius, Isaiah was 
the Shakespeare of Hebrew literature. Here I 
may enforce my statement by this testimony of 
Matthew Arnold: ‘From no poetry and litera- 
ture—not even from Shakespeare and Milton, 
great as they are, and our own as they are—have 
I received so much delight and stimulus as from 
Homer and—Isaiah.” 

Late researches have contributed much to the 
better understanding of this book. The most 
important are the works of Ewald, Delitzsch 
and Cheyne. Ewald inaugurated a new era in 
the study of this prophet, as of Hebrew litera- 
ture and history in general. In the spirit and 
methods of the “‘ higher criticism,” he attempted 
a new construction and chronologic order of 
these prophecies, Though, in the judgment of 
the best scholars, he is arbitrary and unreliable 
in many of his conclusions, yet he is character- 
ized by deep sympathy with the inspired genius 
of the prophet, by a subtle insight into divine 
ideas of his oracles, and by keen discernment of 
the historical conditions of his times. Delitzsch, 
more conservative and evangelical, followed him, 
correcting and extending his researches. He 
has more poctic sense of the literary forms of 
the prophecies, and more imaginative power in 
their vivid representation; a profounder con- 
ception of the divine organism of the Hebrew 
nation, of which the Spirit of God was the im- 
manent soul and inspiration, and, therefore, a 
sharper discernment of the prophetic vision of the 
expected Messiah as the head and consummatiun 
of the body of Israel in its organic evolunon— 
the crowning power of this divine century-plant, 
with which, according to Isaiah’s own word, 
** Tsrae] shall blossom and bud and fill the face of 
the world with fruit.” Cheyne, in his lately 
published commentary, has thrown the results 
of Ewald’s and Delitzsch’s studies into more Eng- 
lish and realistic forms, with a rare combination 
of spiritual insight and shrewd common sense, 
He has also shed much light on the history and 
prophecy derived from the decipherment of the 
tablets of Assyrian history. I may add that, in 
the latest numbers of the Expositor, Professor 
Plumptre has constructed what he calls an 
** Ideal Biography of Isaiah,” an ideal represen- 
tation of the prophet’s life, from the facts known 
or implied. Matthew Arnold, also, in the 
Nineteenth Century, has lately published an 
article on ‘‘Isaiah of Jerusalem,” giving, from 
his humanistic point of view, a lively picture 
of Isaiah as a notable embodiment of that 
‘stream of tendency not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness.’’ 1 give, in this paper, 
some of the results of these researches, as well as 
of some studies of my own. 

Certain divisions are helpful in the study of 
the book. Perhaps it is worth mentioning that 
there are the same number of chapters in [saiah 
as of books in the Bible—sixty-six—and that, as 
the Bible falls into the two parts of the Old and 
New Testaments, which have thirty-nine and 
twenty-seven books respectively, so Isaiah falls 
into the two parts, called Proto-Isaiah and Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, which contain thirty-nine and 
twenty-seven chapters respectively. This curi- 
ous, though, of course, accidental parallel, is 
worth remembering as a mnemonic. More sig- 
nificant is the fact that the two parts of Isaiah 
do really correspond with and embody the char- 
acteristic spirit of the Old Testament and the 








New ; the first part being predominantly lurid 
with thunder-heads and peals of judgment and 
retribution ; the second part gleaming with sun- 
light of mercy and rainbows of promise. A 
division grounded in the structure of the book 
is a sevenfold one. The first part, Chap. i— 
xxxix, contains four sub-divisions, which were, 
perhaps, originally published separately, as 
follows: Chap. i—v, Chap. vi—xii, Chap. xiii— 
xxvi, Chap. xxvii—xxxv, each of these por- 
tions closing with a lyric song or hymn of 
praise. The second part, Chap. xl—Ixvi seems 
to fall into three sections, of nine chapters each 
—Chap. xl—xlviii, Chap. xlix—lvii, Chap. lviii— 
Ixvi. Each of the first two ending with the re- 
frain : ‘‘ There is no peace, saith the Lord to the 
wicked,” and the third, with an amplified form 
of the same idea: ‘‘Their worm dieth not and 
their fire is not quenched.” 

The historical horizon of the times ef Isaiah 
may be briefly outlined. He lived under four 
kings of Judah, as the introductory verse of his 
book says: ‘In the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiab.” His life, in advanced age, 
reached into the reign of Manasseh, under whom, 
tradition says, he suffered. martyrdom by being 
‘“‘sawn asunder.” Born about 770 B.C., his 
youth occurred under the great king Uzziah, 
whose long reign of fifty-two years raised the 
kingdom of Judah to its culminating point of 
powerand prosperity. Uzziah was an ambitious 
statesman and warrior. He conquered the 
neighboring nations, Philistines, Ammonites, 
Arabians, and enlarged the territories of his 
sway to the furthest extent. He took Elath, on 
the eastern fork of the Red Sea, and revived the 
lucrative commerce along its shores that flour- 
ished in the reigu of Solomon. He dug wells, 
and built towers of defense for caravans in the 
desert, fostered husbandry, constructed en- 
gines of war, multiplied horses and chariots, in- 
creased his army to more than 300,000 men, and 
assumed the rdle of a great Oriental monarch. 
Even the sober page of the Chronicler kindles in 
his description of this king’s exploits: ‘His 
name spread far abroad ; for he was marvelously 
helped till he was strong.” But this material de- 
velopment of power, dominion, commerce, 
wealth, as is 80 often the case, produced a great 
religious and social demoralization, which we 
find denounced with such hot thunderbolts of 
rebuke in the first five chapters of Isaiah, Hy- 
pociisy and formality in the temple worship ; an 
inundation of foreign fashions, including hea- 
then idolatries, soothsaying and necromancy ; 
pride and arrogance of the parvenu nabobs; 
grasping monopoly of land, and pitiless grinding 
of the poor; voluptuous and wanton extrava- 
gance of the women ; drunkenness, gluttony and 
sensuality of the men ; decay of the moral stam- 
ina of the nation; corruption in the family, in 
society and the state; rottenness everywhere ; 
“the whole head sick and the whole heart faint ; 
from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises 
and putrefying sores”—these are the terrible 
pictures of the facts that stand forth in these 
chapters—oracles spoken, for the most part, un- 
der the weak king Jotham, immediately after 
thie brilliant reign of Uzziah. A similar pros- 
perity prevailed also in the kingdom of Israel 
under the forty-one years’ reign of Jeroboam II, 
followed by siniilar corruptions, described in 
Issiah’s twenty-eighth chapter; ‘* Woe to the 
crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, 
whose glorious beauty is a fading flower.” 

Another feature of the time was the confed- 
eracy of Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king 
of Damascus, for the overthrow of the kingdom 
of Judah. The motive of this confederacy was 
to compel an alliance of the Western nations 
against the threatened invasion of Assyria, 
The incidents connected with this movement 
called forth the remarkable series of prophecies 
contained in Isaiah’s d book, spoken in the 
reign of Ahaz—chapters vi—xii. 

But the most signal feature of the time was 
the rising above the horizon, in the northeast, 
of the menacing thundercloud of Assyrian in- 
vasion, destined to overwhelm all Western Asia 
with its devastating flood. For many centuries 





the Assyrian Empire, with its capital at Nine- 


veh, bad been waxing in power till, in the century 
before Isaiah, it swelled to mammoth bulk and 
force, pouring out floods of fierce armies for 
conquest and desolation. Under Hezekiah (726 
—698 B. C.) the armies of Shalmaneser, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib swept over Palestine, destroy- 
ing the kingdoms of Damascus and Samaria, 
and threatening the kingdom of Judah. The 
grandest oracles of Isaiah, contained in what I 
have celled the third and fourth books, chapters 
xiv—xxxvi, were spoken in view of this inva- 
sion. 

Let us now picture the main features of 
Isaiah’s character and activity as revealed by 
his oracles, We may regard him as a man, as a 
literary artist, as a divine statesman, and as an 
inspired seer. 

Of his origin and birth we have no informa- 
tion, This very silence seems suggestive. When 
we ask tor the origin of men of the highest 
genius, whether their inspiration be natural or 
supernatural, we stand face to face with a mys- 
tery. We are reminded of the shrewd saying of 
one who, when Saul joined the company of the 





prophets, and men said, “‘Is Saul also among 
the prophets ?” answered: “ But who is their 
father?” Who, indeed, is their father, but ‘‘the 
Father of spirits?” *‘ That which is born of the 
spirit is spirit.” ‘As thou knowest not the way 
of the spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the 
womb of her that is with child, so thou knowest 
not the works of God that maketh all.” ‘The 
Spirith bloweth where it listeth,” and, as the 
Book of Wisdom says, ‘‘entering into holy 
souls, maketh them saints and prophets.” Di- 
vine genius is its own evidence, and so is divine 
inspiration. Isaiah was self-evidently a man 
endowed with the noblest genius, with an inex- 
haustible wealth and brilliancy of imagination 
and fertility of thought. He had inherited tne 
spirit and traditions of the Hebrew people in his 
life-blood. He was familiar with the events of 
Israel’s past history, as is shown by his frequent 
allusions to such events as the calling of Abra- 
ham, the destruction of Sodom, the marching of 
Israel out of Egypt, the stretching ont of Moses’s 
rod over the sea, the discomfiture of the Ca- 
naanites in the Valley of Gibeon, the cloud by 
day and the fire by night, etc. ; and still more 
deeply was his spirit impregnated with the spirit 
of the nation, as called and inspired by God to be 
the people of righteousness, bearing the treasures 
of truth and salvation for the world. He shows 
himself accurately informed in the geography 
and politics of the countries around Palestine, 
even of Egypt and Assyria. His rich and vivid 
imagery shows wonderful familiarity with the 
scenery and flora and fauna of his own land. 
He was versed in the literature of the poets and 
prophets before him, as many quotations testify. 
But he did not derive his inspiration at second 
hand ; his spirit had taken fire by personal con- 
tact with the Eternal Spirit’ of truth and right- 
eousness, and burned with a perennial glow. No 
doubt he had vexed his righteous soul with the 
corruptions of his people even before, about 
the age of twenty, the death of Uzziah 
prompted his visit to the temple, where he saw, 
in a trance of meditation, the vision of God in 
the midst of the chanting seraphtm, where, in 
the vision of the Thrice-Holy, the cry burst from 
his awed soul : ‘‘Woe is unto me! for 1am undone. 
ForI am aman of unclean lips, and I dwell ia 
the midst of a people of unclean lips!" and his 
lips were touched with fire for his purification ; 
where, in answer to the call, **Whom shall we 
send and who will go for us?” he had volun- 
teered the answer: ‘*Here am I, send me.” 
From that hour he became the seer and mouth- 
piece of the Holy One, “ filling the whole earth 
with his glory,” and filling his own soul with ite 
mAhpwpa full and overflowing. One is impressed 
in reading him with the burning intensity of his 
sense of God’s holy presence in him, and of his 
solemn charge as the bearer of the divine mes- 
sages. His soul, in every faculty and feeling, 
quivers with thrills of spiritual life, and his 
words tingle with it. His thoughts become 
lightning-flashes of the celestial fire ; his oracles 
thunder peals cf the voice of eternal righteous- 
ness. His own person, his marriage with the 
prophetess, the birth of his children and their 
symbolic names, become object-lessons of his 
prephetic utterances, as he says: ‘ Behold Land 
the children which the Lord hath given me are 
for signs and portents from the Lord of Hosts, 
who dwelleth in Zion.” Once, to enforce one of 
bia great oracles, he walks in undress and bare - 
foot, for three years, a dramatic impersonation 
of his message. The strain and travail of his 
soul under the burden of bis charge appears in 
his own words concerning one of his visions: ‘‘A 
grievous vision is declared unto me; therefore, 
my loins are filled with pain; pangs have taken 
hold upon me ; I am bowed down at the hearing 
of it; I was dismayed at the seeing of it; my 
heart panted; fearfulness affrighted me; the 
right of my pleasure hath he turned into fear 
unto me.” The Spirit had so possessed him that 
his whole personality and life became a kind of 
incarnation of it—*a living epistle known and 
read of allmen.” If we were sure of his author- 
ship of the second half of the book, we might 
find some personal data in several allusions. 
As, when he says, “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you,” we might 
find a tender memory of his own mother’s love. 
In the words, “As a young man marrieth a 
virgin, so shall thy sons marry thee; and as the 
bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy 
God rejoice over thee,” we might find an echo of 
his own wedding and bridal joy. In the words, 
** With my soul have I desired thee in the night, 
yea, with my spirit within me will I seek thee 
early”; “‘the Lord God hath given unto me the 
tongue of the learned that I should know how to 
speak a word in season to him that is weary ; he 
wakeneth morning by morning; he openeth my 
ear to hear as the learned,” we might find his 
long watching and waiting for the divine mes- 
sages. In the words, ‘‘ The Lord hath called me 
from the womb ; from the bowels of my mother 
hath he made mention of my name ; and he hath 
made my mouth like a sharp sword; in the 
shadow of his hand hath he hid me and made 
me a polished shaft,” we might find his intense 
personal consciousness of his divine mission. 
So, in the words, “I have labored im vain; I 
have spent my strength for nought and in vain” ; 
“Lord, who hath believed our report?” we might 
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find a reflection of his grieved and almost bitter 
sense of failure and disappointment. 

I use the name “literary artist” of Isaiah in a 
qualified sense. For of him, as of most of tne 
sacred writers, it mast be said that the motive of 
the ordinary poet or writer, who creates the 
forms of literature merely for expression or im- 
pression, did not exist. He spoke the words 
given him to speak, and the forms of utterance 
were spontaneous and secondary. Nevertheless, 
the genius of the poet appears in the esthetic 
forms of his works. ‘Those who read the original 
are impressed by the poetic rhythm and melody 
of his sentences, somewhat preserved in transla- 
tion. He uses the somewhat stiff Hebrew lan- 
guage with the plastic hand of « master, mold- 
ing it at his will. The conventional form of 
Hebrew poetry, the mechanical parallelism, is 
wielded by him like a blade of steel in the hands 
of an expert swordsman. He varies and multi- 
plies its monotonous alternations into triple 
quadruple, quintuple, sextuple forms, some 
times dividing each member into two, three, 
f3ur sub-members, these, in turn, sometimes 
balanced symmetrically against similar sub- 
members in other members of the parallelism, 
sometimes freely diversified and amplified, like 
the order of disorder, the symmetry of variety 
in the branches and sub-branches of a great tree. 
There is the same order and variety in his use 
of the strophic structure. He abounds in paro- 
nomasia, alliteration, assurance, and every form 
of word-play and sound-play, showing a poet's 
delight in the music and melody of words, His 
style teems with icony, sarcasm, satire, interro- 
gation, appeal, apostrophe, personification, and 
every form of rhetorical art. His bold, rich im- 
agination finds expression in glowing imagery, 
daring metaphors, v.vid allegories, brilliant com- 
parisons, quaint similes, dramatic pictures- 
Take a few examples. What vividness in the com- 
parison of sins to the redness of “scarlet” and 
“crimson,” and the cleansed soul to the white- 
ness of ** snow” and * wool.”” What poetic beauty 
in the comparison of the king and people startled 
by unwelcome news: “ Their hearts were moved 
as the trees of the wood are moved by the wind.” 
What word-painting in the comparison: ‘‘ As 
when a hungry man dreameth, and he awaketh, 
and his soul is empty; and as when a thirsty 
man dreameth, and behold, he drinketh, and he 
awaketh, and behold he is faint, and his soul 
hath appetite.” What sarcasm in the comparison 
of the spent kings of Israel and Syria to the 
* tails of two smoking firebrands,” burned-out 
sticks that can only smoulder and smuke ; and 
in the rebuke of the self-vaunting Assyrian: 
“Shall the ax bosst itself against him that hew- 
eth therewith? or, shall the saw magnify itself 
against him that shaketh it?” How quaintly for- 
cible the comparison of the unsparing Assyrian 
despoiler to a ruthless bird-nest robber: ‘My 
hand hath found as a nest the riches of the 
people; as one that gathereth eggs have I 
gathered all the earth ; and there was none that 
moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or 
peeped.”” What dramatic picturesqueness in the 
vision of the watchman on the tower, answer. 
ing the traveler’s cry: ‘‘Watchman, what of the 
night?” and in the wei:d picture of the dead 
nations and princes in Hell, hailing the coming 
of the King of Babylon: “ How art thou fallen 
from Heaven, O, Lucifer! son of the morning! 
Art thou become weak as we?”’ What descriptive 
power in the picture of the fashionable women 
of the time : ‘Walking with stretched forth necks 
and wanton eyes; walking, and mincing as they 
go, and making a tinkling with their feet.” 
What a martial tread and tramp can be heard in 
the march of the Assyrian host: ‘‘ None of them 
shall be weary or stumble; whose arrows are 
sharp, and all their bows bent; their horses’ 
hoofs like flint, and their wheels like a whirl- 
wind.” And what a sound as of ocean waves is 
heard in the words: ‘The multitude of many 
people, with a noise like the noise of the seas; 
and the rushing of nations with a rushing Jike the 
rushing of mighty waters.” Not even Homer or 
Shakespsare excels Isaiah in this creative origin- 
ality and inexhaustible fertility of imagination, 

As a statesman Isaiah’s message was siu ple 
but weighty. It was essentially that Israel's 
only salvation lay in fidelity to and faith in its 
own divine calling as the people of righteous- 
ness. His first oracles, therefore, were rebukes 
and calls to repentance: ‘Cease to do evil. 
’ Learn to do well. If ye be willing and obedient, 

ye shall eat the fruit of the land; but, if ye re- 
fuse ahd rebel, ye shall be devoured by the 





sword.” ‘In returning and rest shall ye be 
saved, in quiet and confidence shall be your 
strength.” “Wisdom ani righteousness shall 


be the stability of thy times and strength of sal- 
vation; the fear of the Lord 1s his treasure.” 
On these themes he rung the changes till they 
became to the blunted ears of many a sing-song 
monotony, provoking their gibbering taunt that 
his words were nothing but “line upon line, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept.” Plain living, high thinking, 
noble doing toward God _and men, were the 
teaching of his word and example. 

As the monitor of the king and nation in 
their relations with foreign nations his line of 
policy was single-eyed throughout. The prin” 
ciple of it was opposition to all entangling al- 





liances with other nations and naked trust in the 
arm of Jehovah. It is expressed in his own 
words to his disciples: “Say ye not a confed- 
eracy to all them to whom this people shall say a 
confederacy ; neither fear ye their fear nor be 
afraid ; but sanctify the Lord God of Hosts him- 
self, and let him be your fear, and let him be 
your dread.” At four successive crises in the 
history he set his face like a flint against any 
confederacy or coalition with other nations; 
first against alliance with Israel and Damascus ; 
next against any negotiation with Assyria; next 
against the insidious overtures and friendship 
of Babylon ; and finally against any league with 
or reliance on Egypt and Ethiopia. Simple 
trust in the Jehovah of Israel, and not in 
worldly policies or political intrigues was to him 
Israel’s only safety. Such alliances he de- 
nounces as “‘ covenants with Hell and agreements 
with death”; ‘‘a bed too short for a man to 
stretch himself on, a covering too narrow fora 
man to wrap himself in.” The signal and 
awful destruction of the Assyrian host of 185,- 
000 men under Sennacherib, by some mysterious 
judgment of God, was the crowning vindication 
and triumph of this policy. Many of the most 
notable oracles are predictions of this over- 
throw, such as chapter xxxiii: ‘* Woe to thee that 
spoiled and thou wast not spoiled! Now will I 
arjse, saith the Lord; now will I be exalted; 
now will I lift up myself. Ye shall conceive 
chaff ; ye shall bring forth stubble; your breath 
as fire shall devour you ; and the people shall be 
as the burnings of lime ; as thorns cat up shall 
they be burned with fire... Who among us 
shall dwell with devouring fire? Who among 
us shal] dwell with everlasting burnings?” 
Psalm Ixxvi celebrates this marvelous interpo- 
sition, possibly by Isaiah himself: ‘There 
brake he the arrows of the bow, the shield and 
the sword and the battle; the stout-hearted are 
spoiled ; at thy rebuke, O, God of Jacob, both 
the chariot and horse are cast into a dead sleep.” 
From this Psalm and prophecy Byron derived 
much of the imagery of his well-known lines: 
“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold.” 

But the burden of Isaiah’s inspired message 
centered in three main points, expressed by the 
names given to his children, two, and possibly 
three, of them bearing the oracular names of the 
messages attending their birth—Shear-jashub, 
Immanuel, Maher-shalal-hash-baz. ‘Yhese chil- 
dren and their motto-names served as three 
nuclei, in which were concentrated and from 
which radiated forth all the lines of his pro- 
phetic utterance. The first a promise: in the 
coming judgments upon the nation, Shear- 
jashub, aremnant shall turn and be saved, like 
the stock of the oak, which abides and sprouts 
again when it casts its leaves. The second an 
assurance : Immanuel, God is with us amid the 
overwhelming deluge of Assyrian invasion, *‘ the 
stretching out of whose wings shall fil] thy land, 
O, Immanuel'’ The third a threatening: Mca- 
her-shalal-hash-baz, speed-spoil, haste-prey, fore- 
boding the terrible devastation of the Asiatic 
nations, ‘‘as a tempest of hail, a flood of mighty 
waters overflowing.” But these three great lines 
of prophecy are extended, in his ideal vision, to 
other nations and ages, according to Lord Ba- 
con’s fine maxim, having a *‘ springing and ger- 
minant accomplishment throughout many ages,” 
Out of these three God-named births, not only 
of his flesh and blood, but of his fire-touched 
lips and brain, sprang his ideal vision of the 
true Restorer: ‘The Rod out of the stem of 
Jesse and the Branch out of his roots” ; the true 
Immanuel, “the Wonderful, Counselor, Hero- 
God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace” ; the 
true Judge and Spoiler, ‘‘who shall smite the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips shall slay the wicked.” The 
reader who will bear these names in mind as he 
threads the labyrinth of Isaiah’s prophecies will 
find he has in them the three clews to all its 
mazes. The shadows of these three names, sym- 
bolizing the three phases of his prophetic vision, 
are projected in grand proportions far down the 
future—shadows of the ideal Redeemer, Imman- 
wl and Judge. 

Much light has been thrown on Isaiah's proph- 
ecies from the deciphered Assyrian tablets. A 
multitude of passages stand out in clearer light, 
too numerous to mention in detail. The tributes 
of Uzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah to Assyria are 
recorded on tne tablets. The alliance of Pekah 
and Rezin is mentioned, and their overthrow by 
Shalmaneser. The invasion of Palestine, de- 
scribed in chapter x, before ascribed to Sen- 
nacherib, has been definitely assigned to Sargon 
in the year 711 B. ©. The siege of Anhdod, 
mentioned in chapter xx, and that of Lachish, 
in chapter xxxvi, are described in detail. The 
relations between Egypt and Assyria —the rival 
world-powers of that age—poetically symbohzed 
by Isaiah as the Nile “ bee that is in the land of 
Egypt,” and the mountain “bee that is in the 
land of Assyria,” meeting in conflict on the 
mountains of Israel, are illustrated at every 
point. The syncretistic religion of Cyrus, mak- 
ing him the patron of all religions, is vividly 
illustrated by a remarkable inscription, lately de- 
ciphered. Perhaps the most important discov- 
ery is the fact that the reign of Sargon reached 
from 722 to 705 B.C., and that the invasion of 





Palestine by Sennacherib, hitherto supposed to 
have occurred 711 B, C., “in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah,” before his sickness, actually 
teok place in 701 B.C. This fact gives a new 
construction to the whole history, and a new 
and clearer interpretation to many of the oracles. 

I have made little reterence to the second part 
of the book—chapters xl-lxvi. Itis well known 
that the authorship of this part is disputed. 
The chief grounds of the doubt are these: (1) 
‘The absence of all personal claims to the author- 
ship of Isaiah and of certain personal allusions, 
which are quite numerous in the earlier oracles, 
(2) The apparent standpoint of the author, as if 
writing amid the scenes of the captivity, shown 
by such expressions as these: ‘‘ Our adversaries 
have trodden down tby sanctuary, Thy holy 
cities are a wilderness ; Zion is a wilderness; Je- 
rusalem a desolation, Our holy and beautiful 
house, where our fathers worshiped, that is 
burned with fire.” (3) The remarkable differ- 
ences in style; instead of the i , com- 
‘pact , pregnancy of the earlier 
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prophecies, an exuberant luxurifffce, an abound- 
ing amplification of detail in description, an al- 
most grandiloquent rhapsody of imagery. (4) 
The different conception of the Messiah as an 
atoning sufferer and sacrificial servant, rather 
than as a reigning and conquering king. (5) 
The express naming of the conqueror Cyrus, the 
exact descriptions of the conquest uf Babylon 
and the Restoration of Israe). (6) A considera- 
ble number of Chaldaisms in the language, indi- 
cating the writer’s contact with Babylon. On 
these and other grounds Ewald rejects the au- 
thorship of Isaiah ; Delitzsch at first ascepted it 
in a qualified form, but later doubts it ; Cheyne 
leaves his readers to draw their own conclusions, 


though he evidently inclines strongly to the de- - 


nial. Professor Plumptre thinks Isaiah may 
have been the author in his old age, as a rapt 
vision and “ swan song” of euthanasia in antici- 
pation of his own martyrdom. The question 
is not yet settled; but my own mind inclines 
to the following hypothesis, as at least possible, 
if not probable, best amswering to the facts. 
Isaiah's personality and prophetic activity made 
a powerful impression upon a few kindced spirits, 
and they forined a kind of school cherishing ths 
oracles of their nfaster. Evidence of this is 
found in his own words: ‘‘ Bind up the testi- 
mony ; seal the law among my disciples.” After 
his death, and down to the captivity, as events 
proved the truth of his predictions, his authority 
grew more impressive. It is conceivable that 
some disciple of his school, steeped in the spirit 
and inheriting the traditions of his master, and 
kindled afresh by the same fire of inspiration, 
standing among the exiles of Babylon, amid the 
stirring events of the Persian conquest, uttered 
these oracles of comfort and promise. It is 
possible that we finda finger-mark pointing to 
this conclusion in chapter |, spoken indeed 
in the person of the “servant,” but in wich we 
may perhaps discern an image of the writer's 
own character: ‘The Lord God hath given unto 
me the tongue of the learned [disciples],” ete- 
According to this theory, Isaiah himself, in ‘hi 
seeming failure and disappointment: ** Behold IL 
have labored in vain; I have spent my strength 
for naught and in vain”; ** Lord, who hath be- 
lieved our report?” in his old age and suffer- 
ing: ** His visage marred more than any man” ; 
‘despised and rejected of men; a man ‘of sor- 
sows and acquainted with grief”; and in his 
bloody martyrdom ‘led as a lamb to the 
slaughter’; “ pouring out his soul unto death,” 
may have furnished the actual fact and 
form which served as a vivid type of the 
ideal ‘‘ servant of Jehovah,” the sorrowing, suf- 
fering, sacrificial Messiah. ‘This conception 
need not exclude, however, the fact that features 
of the character muy haye been also de- 
rived from the experiences of Job and Jere- 
miah, to whose words there are many striking 
parallels, and from the terrible sufferings of the 
whole body of Israel during the captivity. Ac- 
cording to this view, the principal author may 
have incorporated earlier oracles of disciples of 
his scbool, as Isaiah himeelf had incorporated 
earlier prophecies with his own. This concep- 
tion conforms to the law of prophecy, that actual 
events and persons furnish tae ground and 
type in reality for ideal visions of future events 
and characters. These twenty-seven chapters, 
read from this view of their authorship, grow 
intensely realistic; the oracular cries of a great 
spirit amid the stress and storm of events, as of 
Isaiah’s own spirit raised to life again in his 
great disciple, unknown in name, but in the im- 
personal spirit of the greatest minds, and espe- 
cially of the inspired men of the Bible, hiding 
his own personality under the mighty name and 
hadow of his ter. 

But, whatever may be our conclusion as to the 
unity of authorship, there runs through the whole 
book a marvelous ‘unity of the spirit.” This 
may be illustrated by the form of the unfolding 
Messianic conception. It is, throughout, that 
of a sprouting, growing tree. Israel is an 
“oak,” ever-reniewing its growth, “ whose holy 
seed is the substance thereof.” ‘There shall 





come a Kod out‘of the stem of Jesse, and a 
Branch shall grow out of his roots.” Israel 
shall blossom and bud and fill the face of the 
world with fruit.” “The BranchZof the Lord 


shall be beautiful and glorious, and the fruit of 
the earth excellent and comely te them that are 
Ascaped of Israel.” “He shall grow up before 


‘ Him asa tender plant and asa root out of dry 


ground.” ‘* They shall be called trees of right- 
eousness, the planting of the Lord.” “The 
Lord God shall cause righteousness and peace to 
spring forth before all the nations.” Thus the 
one grand idea of the whole prophecy and his- 
tory of the organic evolution and ever renewing 
divine selection of a chosen seed and seedling 
for the world’s regeneration is unfolded by “ the 
mind of the Spirit.” 

I close by calling attention to an interesting 
inquiry which has hardly received the attention 
it deserves—viz ; what influence was exerted by 
the Book of [saiah in the growth and unfolding 
of the mind of Christ? We are told that he 
‘increased in wisdom” ; and one of the meaus of 
this increasing wisdom was his long study and 
meditation upon the Old Testamert Scripjures. 
His first recorded appearance is when, at twelve 
years of age, he is sitting among the doctors, 
‘both hearing and asking them questions.’ He 
opened his ministry at Nazareth by reading in the 
synagogue the sixty-first chapter of Isaiah : **The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” I have drawn 
off a list of his quotations and allusions to words 
of Isaiah, and they number about forty. He 
quotes Isaiah oftener than any other book. But, 
even more important than the quotations, are 
the allusions of word, phrase, thought and 
imagery, showing how his mind had been deeply 
dyed in the spirit of Isaiah. His beatitudes are 
condensed forms of texts of Isaiah. He quotes 
Isaiah's words concerning the hardened unbelief 
and rejection of his message as typical of his 
own similar experience: ‘*The heast of this peo- 
ple is waxed fat,” etc, His parables of the 
vineyard and the vine were evidently suggested 
by Isaiah’s allegory of the same, His seven 
woes against the Pharisees are modeled after 
Isaiah's sevenfold woes against Israel. His 

threefold use of the words, “Their worm 
dieth not and their fire is not quenched,” is a 
reproduction of the threefold refrain of Isaiab. 
And his consciousness of bimeelf as the destined 
servant, sufferer, and sacrifice for sin seems 
cist in Isaiah’s molds of thought and language. 
All this seems to show that the oracles of Isaiah, 
“who saw His glory and spake of him,” were the 
most important instrument in the unfolding of 
his consciousness of his anointed mission and 
sacrificial life and death as “the Lamb of God 
bearing the sins of the world,” And if this was 
the bigh place which the oracles of Isaiah held 
in the thought of the Master, what an example 
is set to us, his disciples and ministers, to follow 
him in our studies, to “inquire and search dili- 
gently” into this prince of *‘ the prophets, who 
prophesied of the grace that should come unio 
us, searching what nd what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ that was in them did sig- 
nify, when they testified beforehand the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the glory that should follow.” 


A SYRIAC MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
NEGLECTED EPISTLES. 





BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 





Turex months ago, if I had been told that 
there existed in America a manuscript contain- 
ing the second Epistle of Peter, the second and 
third Epistks of John, and the Epistles of Inde, 
in Syriac, I should scarcely have believed it. 
Such a manuscript is among the rarest of rare 
literary treasures; and one of the three of that 
sort, formerly known to the critics, was lost to 
the world more than two centuries ago, without 
having ever been used or allowed to tell its story. 

The common Syriac version of the New Testa- 
ment, the Peshitto, is well known as wanting 
these epistles, along with the Book of Revela- 
tion. At least nine editions of the Peshito 
New Testament (from 1555 to 1622) were printed 
without those books. In 1627 Louis De Diea 
published the Book of Revelation, from a manu- 
seript thea (and now) in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden; and in 1630 Edward Pococke 
published the missing epistles, from a manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford. 
These two editions have been the sole parents of 
the printed texts of those portions of the ordi- 
nary Syriac New Testaments, and have been 
varied only by cditorial conjecture. Another 
manuscript, containing all these books, together 
with John vii, 58 t viii, 11 (a passuge likewise 
wanting in the Syriac versions), wus owned by 
the noted Archbishop Ussher, and was sent by 
him to De Dieu to be used for a new edition of 
the Revelation and other works in prospect; 
but De Dieu was swept away by the plague be- 
fore he -could begin the new work, and the 
manuscript has not since been found. 

That the Revelation and the above epistles, 
as thus printed, are no part of the Peshitto is 
evident to any reader. The difference is as great 
as that between King James’s version and Saw- 
yer’s translation, or as between Shakespeare and 
Bryant. The origin and age of this version of 





the Revelation is still in dispute ; butit is pretty 
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certain that the four epistles are a» part of the 
version called Philoxenian, because made by one 
Polycarp, at the instance of Philoxenus, or 
Xenaias, Bishop of Mabfig, in A. D. 508. This 
version was revised by Thomas of Harkel, or 
Heraciea, A. D. 616, and the revision, with the 
exception of the Revelation, is extant in manu- 
script and print. and known as the Harkleneian 
(often incorrectly called Harclean) version. Of 
thiq latter version, or revision, the Acts and 
the Epistles rest upon a unique manuscript. The 
available manuscripts, then, of the four epistles 
first above-named, have been one of the com- 
moaly printed text, and one of the Harklensian. 
Neither of them is very old; but any manu- 
script containing those epistles is a rich and 
valuable find, 

Some time since I learned that Mr. R. 8. 
Williams, of Utica, a brother of the late 8. Wells 
Williams, and of the late William Frederic 
Williams, missionary to Mardin and Mossul, 
possessed a Syriac masuscript which was said 
to contain the Book of Revelation. I Jost no 
time in endeavoring to learn the truth, and Mr. 
Williams very kindly and promptly placed the 
book at my disposal. [t had been sent him by 
his brother, William Frederic, while the latter 
was stationed at Mardin, with the information 
that it was obtained from an old priest, who was 
unable to read it. Just where the book and the 
priest were found is not known; for Mr. Wil- 
liams’s work kept him continually upon extensive 
journeys, 

At a glance I saw that the main contents of the 
book were the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and 
the Pauline Epistles closing with Hebrews. But 
the Catholic Epistles were called “ seven,” and 
they were seven. The second Epistle of Peter, the 
second and third Episties of John, and the 
Epistle of Jude, are there and in the version 
usually printed in our Syriac Testaments. In this 
fact lies the chief and great value of the 
manuscript; though, as will further appear, it 
is valuable for other purposes that are important’ 

I immediately collated these epistles with the 
edition of Reineccius (Leipzig, 1747), an edition 
which I had previously collated with the original 
edition of Pococke (Leyden, 1627), and I can 
briefly say here that this manuscript sometimes 
contirms the conjectures of various editors, but 
oftener agrees with the Bodleian mannacript as 
reported by Pococke. It is also a little closer 
to the Greek text of the critical editions than is 
the text of Pococke; but, as the differences 
generally require Syriac type to express them, I 
forvear to give specimens here. It generally 
supplies Pococks's omissions, and now and then 
corrects an inaccurately written Syriac word, 
which seems to have puzzied Pococke and subse- 
quent editors, In IIL John 6, for instance, 
mporéuwag is not rendered in the ordinary 
editions, but is rendered in this manuscript by 
two words, meaning ‘‘#o that you give [them] 
supplies,” The other point may be seen in the 
rendering of the word for ‘ promises” in II 
Peter i, 4. 

This manuscript would not be called abso- 
lutely old, though it is old of its cluss, and older 
than that which gives us the Syriac text of the 
Revelation. A colophon states that it was fin- 
ished at noon on Thursday, the 4th of the sultry 
month Tammuz, in the year of the Greeks 1782 ; 
a date which answers to Thursday, July 4th, 1471, 
according to our reckoning. It is, therefore, now 
413 years old ; and its anniversary could find no 
more fitting place for celebration than America. 

The manuscript is written on cotton paper, 
charla damascena, in a rather western Syrian 
hand, in two columns to the page, and regularly 
twenty-five lines to the column. It is—or was, 
for the first leaf is now missing—composed of 
seventeen quires, of which the first nine are 
quiniones, or quires of five sheets or ten leaves 
each, and the next eight are quaterniones, or 
quires of four sheets each, and the last a quire 
of three sheets, making 152 leavesin all. The 
size of the leaf is 103¢x71¢ inches; of the writ- 
ten page, 84¢x5 inches; columns, 2 3-16 inches 
wide, and the space between them % of an inch. 
{t is bound in old leather, with a flap, the boards 
being composed of pieces of a still older paper 
manuscript, pasted together. A later hand has 
numbered the folios (with Syriac numeral let- 
ters) on their verso—our reclo—of each. The 
first three pages, now present, are occupied with 

lesiastico-astr ical tables, referring to the 
times of the movable feasts in different years ; 
the next six with tables of lessons for the Church 
year, in the Acts and Catholic Epistles and in 
the Pauline Epistles. At the end of the last is 
an Arabic note, stating that this copy was made 
from an ancient and accurate one, On folio 6, b. 
begins the Book of Acts. The text ends with 
folio 150 ; and one page of folio 151, with one of 
folio 152, is occupied by a poem in honor of the 
Trinity, the writing of this book, and of the 
book itself, This poem is 132 lines long, each 
line ending with the same syllable, 

Besides the scribe’s general introduction and 
colophon, there isa preface to the Book of the 
Acts, to the Catholic Epistles as a whole, and to 
each one of the Pauline Epistles, That to Acts 
is avowedly (and the rest are probably) taken 
from the Treasure of Mysteries of Mafrianus— 
i. ¢., Gregory Bar Hebrwus. The Syrian chap- 
ters are marked in the text by the single o* 





“Catholic Epistles. Preface; Three Catholic, that is, 





double diamond of dota (except when they 
coincide with the beginning of a church-lesson), 
and numbered in the margin, The churcif 
lesson notes are written in vermilion in the body 
of the text, and also noted in the margin. In 
both these numberings the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles are treated as one book, and the Pauline 
Epistles as another. The Syrian chapters are 
the same as the ancient ones, with one remark- 
able excep’ion, caused by the introduction of 
the four epistles which distinguish the manu- 
script. In the ancient and ordinary division 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles have 32 sections 
or chapters ; section 31 beginning at I John ii, 
7, and séetion $2 at II John iii, 21. - But, in thie 
manuscript, section 31 begins at If Peter i, 14; 
section $2 at II Peter iii, 8; section 33 at 1 John 
ii, 21 ; section 34 at I John iv, 2; and section 35 
at If] John 1; the whole having three more sec- 
tions here than ordinarily. There is also evi- 
dence that the four epistles were read in church ; 
as the lessons are given and numbered in them 
all, 

Since more accurate information may be de. 
sired about the place and ehape of these epistles 
in this manuscript, it may be well to state that 
IL Peter begins on fol. 57, b., column 2, at the 
middle, and ends at fol. 60, b., col, 2, near the 
top. IlJohn begins at fol. 64, b., col. 1, one- 
third of the way down; [Il John at fol. 65, a., 
col, 1, one-fourth of the way down ; Jude at fol. 
65, b., col. 1, one-third of the way down, aud 
ends at fol. 66, b., one-third of the way down the 
page, its writing on this last page not running 
in columns, but carrying the lines across the 
page. The titles and subscriptions to these 
epistles are generally quite simple, and need not 
be given here, The title and preface t» the 
Catholic Epistles as a whole, however, as well as 
the subscription, are worth giving. Title: 

* Again in the strength of the Trinity we write the 


General, Episties were translated into Syriac from 
the beginning ; one of James, the brother of our 
Lord, who was bishop in Jerusalem, and wrote to 
the believing people that were scattered in every 
place of captivities and persecutions, and to them 
was directed this first epistie. Aud the second, of 
Peter; and the third, of John, But men have 
doubted about them, because they were not like the 
(proper) style of speech, and because they were nut 
written to any one person or people. But Eusebius 
assures (us) that they are theirs. Afterwards there 
were translated the second Epistle of Peter; and the 
second of John; and again the third of John, to 
Gaius, in which he accuses Diotrephes [speiled Dio- 
phterus) the chief of the church of not receiving 
strangers; and one of Jude the son of Joseph, in 
which are collected sayings that are instructive to 
good and bad, and those that teach us concerning 
luats of the flesh.” 

Subscription : 

* End the seven Catholic Epistles; one of James, 
and two of Peter, and three of John, and one of Jude 
the apostie. All of them, one with another, are 
divided into ten chapters, and contain collectively 
1488 verses. God be merciful to every one who is 
a friend of this book.” 

(The large number of Syrian verses may seem 
surprising, but it is correct. IL John has forty, 
and III John forty-one.) 

Besides the above matters, the writing is 
voweled with great fullness and great care; 
showipg even some of the compound vowels 
noted by Wiseman. The points qushshoyo and 
ruchocho, which show the soft or hard sound of 
the begadkhephath letters, are supplied in red 
throughout. And not only so, but there is an 
abundance of Syriac and Arabic marginal notes 
about these vowels, pointe, and other ortho- 
graphical matters, which give the manurcript a 
high value in linguistic science. Some of them 
relate to differences of pronunciation between 
the western Syrians and those of the East, and 
yield a large fund of valuable information. A 
specimen or two of these may be given here. At 
Actsi, 8, is a note that the dolath is not aspirated 
in a certain word, where it occurs with the Chal- 
dean alef, though the contrary obtains ‘in the 
whole Syriac language.” At Actsi, 19 isa long 
note, giving the authority of many competent 
men, and of the Arabic version for a certain 
voweling of the word Hageldama (Aceldama), 
though the writer bad always seen it differently 
in books, (The manuscript has thus and there- 
fore “—dama”; not —doma, as the printed 
editions.) Another note, at Philippians i, 15, 
last word, justifies the adoption of the participle 
instead of the imperfect tense, because, though 
the former is in many copies, the latter is found 
in the writer’s copy, which is ancient and accur- 
ate, and because he believes that men of sense 
think that accuracy requires it, 

In short, the whole book is quite a critical 
affair, according to the light possessed by the 
scribe, and worth more extended notice than 
can be given here. Nor is it wanting in literary 
and semi-scriptural comments. A curious one 
at II Peter iii, 22, dilates upon the two proverbs 
grouped as one in that verse. 

One point about the material structure of the 
manuscript shonld not be omitted, The bulk of 
the book is written on paper of double thick- 
ness, of a white color; but a considerable por- 
tion 18 written on paper of single thickness, and 
of a brown color, which aliows the ink to show 





through. This portion includes ali of quire 4, 


Acts xvii, 10 to xxiii, 6; the two middle sheets of 


~ 


quire 7, I John v, 4 to Romans i, 30, including 
II John, III John and Jude; the outer sheet of 
quire 14, Colossians iii, 5 to iv, 10; and the 
sheet next the outside of quire 16, I Timothy ii, 
1toiv,1. The difference in paper and in the 
consequent appearance of the writing might 
make some suspect a difference of age for the 
different portions. But itis all of the same age, 
as appears by many proofs; and all the writing 
is by thesame hand. The difference in kinds of 
paper is nothing more mysterious than the use 
of both parchment and paper in some noted 
Greek manuscripts in England. The thinner 
paper is, naturally, the more fragile of the two, 
and the brown color seems owing to the deeper 
penetration of some material used in connection 
with the glazing, for the white color appears in 
spots. F 

But further notice of this interesting manu- 
script must wait till the whole is collated. Its 
testimony to matters connected with the Peshitto 
version, as well as to Syriac grammar in gen- 
eral, is, doubtless, not to be overlooked. 
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It was the common remark that the last ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy was inferior in 
merit to those of past years. Whatever justice 
there may be in this observation, it has certainly 
not the advantage of novelty, since it appears to 
have become the standard criticism on Academy 
exhibitions in general, Tis year, if it have any 
significance at all, it means that Mr. Millais’s pi :- 
turos are scarcely as interesting as usual ; and, as 
his works form, commonly, the leading attraction 
of the exhibition, it may be allowed that the fa- 
miliar criticism has, for once, some slight justi- 
fication. Mr. Millais’s principal work, *‘ An Idyl 
of 1745,” 18 a charming picture, even though it 
fails somewhat of giving us the unalloyed delight 
whicb we experienced in looking at such master- 
pieces as ‘* Cinderella,” “Caller Herrin’,” and, 
best of all, the exquisite ‘‘ Cherry-ripe.” A little 
drummer boy, attached to the English army 
which suppressed the Scottish insurrection of 
1745, ia regaling three Highland lassies with an 
air on the fife. The one blemish which obstructs 
our complete enjoyment of the picture is the 
glaring blue and red of the young musician's 
uniform, which the artist has represented with 
the m st uncompromising realism. Beyond this, 
all is admirable—the boy’s face, the mossy bark 
of the tree beneath which he reclines, and, es- 
pecially the charming group of the three chil- 
dren, in one of whom, however, the music ap- 
pears to have excited emotions more powerful 
than we might have expected from a cause so 
simple. Mr. Milais exhibits, also, three tine por- 
traits, the bést being that of a well-known 
sportsman, Mr. Fleetwood Wilson, a truly admi- 
rable piece of work, if inferior to the artist’s su- 
perb likenges of Mr. Hook in last year’s exhibi- 
tion, 

The place of honor in the great room is 
accorded to Mr. Alma Tadema, who exhibits a 
large painting of pots and pans, with some 
accessory figures, under the title of ‘‘ Hadrian in 
England, Visiting a Romano-British Pottery.” 
Nothing could be more prosaically perfect than 
the execution of this picture ; nor could any work 
“of equal merit be less interesting than this. In 
fact, like nine-tenths of Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
works, it is little more than a painting of still 
life on a large scale, 

In “The Toast of the Kitcat Club” Mr. 
Yeames, R.A, has chosen a pretty subject, and 
treated it with considerable skill and success, 
The Duke of Kingston, we are told, being, on 
one occasion, called upon to propose a beauty as 
the toast of the club, gave his little daughter, 
afterward the famous Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. To satisfy such of the members as had 
not seen her, the child was sent for; and the 
painter has selected for the subject of his 
picture the moment when she, having entered 
the room, is making her timid reverence to the 
company, by whom she was unanimously 
accepted as the toast of the year. The little 
girl is very sweet, and the picture is addition- 
ally interesting as containing portraits of séveral 
of the celebrities of the time—Addison, Steele, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and others. 

Of Mr. Briton Riviére’s three pictures, the 
most important, and, in some respecte, the 
finest, is the “ Eve of St, Bartholomew.” But the 
subject is too painful for a work of art. A girl, 
agonized with terror, is crouching in the scanty 
shadow cast by the corner of a house in the 
moonlight, her arms thrown around the neck of 
her only protector, a huge bloodhound. From 
her appearance, as well as from the richness of 
her crimson dress, we gather that she is a young 
lady of position, whose relatives and servants 
have, perhaps, already been massacred by the 
savage fanatics who turned Paris into acharnel- 
house on that terrible night. The horror and 
apprehension displayed in her countenance are 
but too vividly depicted. The dog is very noble, 
a complete embodiment of canine strength and 





fidelity. Mr. Riviére’s picture, “The King and 
his Satellites,” is remarkable for the hideous and 
diabolically expressive faces of the jackals ; but 
the size of the lion is so exaggerated as almost 
to justify Punch’s caricature of it as Jumbo in 
disguise, 

Sir Frederic Leighton’s large and important 
painting of “‘Cymon and Iphigenia” suffers 
from the fact that it inevitably recails to us Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s picture of the same subjcct, 
which was exhibited last Winter at the Grosvenor 
Gallery. There is, possibly, more thought, and 
certainly far more labor in Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton’s; but the result is by no means equally de- 
lightful. Sir Joshua’s picture was in the highest 
degree masterly and’vigorous in execation, well 
composed, and, as a piece of rich, glowing color, 
scarcely to be surpassed by Titian himself. Sir 
Frederic opposes to the great ma:ter’s manliness 
and vigor effeminacy and softness ; for his color, 
full of life and Nature, he gives us sad, sickly 
hues, under an effect of light purely artificial. 
His flesh is, as usual, of wax, and his tree- trunks 
have the texture of stones worn smooth by the 
waves. Moreover, the attitude of his sleeping 
Iphigenia is, though not, perhaps, unnatural, 
anything but graceful. On the other hand, we 
may admit that his conception of the face of 
Cymon, dignified and contemplative, is higher 
than that of Sir Joshua, in whose picture the 
brutish expression of the lover is the only blot- 
Sir Frederic’s drawing is, of course, exquisitely 
delicate and refined—over-refined, in fact. He 
has here, also, two portrait studies, distinguished 
by the same beauties and by the same defects as 
his work in general. 

Mr. Albert Moore exhibits a painting—‘“ Read- 
ing Aloud”—in all essentials perfectly similar 
to any others of his works which we have 
seen for some years past at the Academy or 
elsewhere. There is the same charm of delicate 
color, the same skill and sublety of workman- 
ship. There is, also, the same classical female, 
daintily clad in soft, clinging drapery : not wholly 
classical neither; a hybrid, half Greek, half 
Japanese, with that unvarying air of delicate 
languor, of dolce far niente, which would have 
appealed, with the certainty of pleasing, to an 
art-connoisseur of Sybaris, in the days of her 
luxury and corruption. It is vain, we fear, to 
hope anything better of Mr. Moore. He is a 
leader in that school of art of which Mr, 
Whistler is the involuntary caricaturist, and 
Mr. Swinburne the poet. We admire his masterly 
technique, his unfailing charm of line and color ; 
and with these qualities he would doubtless bid 
us be content. Never a noble thought or a whole- 
some sentiment arises from his work. Their 
beauty is hke that of the false Florimel, of 
‘purest snow and perfect vermily” ; fair to the 
sight, but to the sight alone. 

Among the other figure-paintings one of the 
best is Mr. J. B. Burgess’s ‘The Scramble at 
the Wedding”; a Spanish scene, treated with 
his customary skill and humor. Mr. Orchard- 
son’s * Un Marriage de Convenance” has at. 
tracted considerable notice. It is a disgusting 
subject, treated in a coarse and repulsive man. 
ner. 

Mr. Clarence Whaite exhibits two poetical 
landscapes in oil, which contrast, I think, un- 
favorably with his works at the Old Water-Color 
Society. Samuel Palmer had a method of break- 
ing one color over another, or of placing small 
touches of pure tints in juxtaposition, which, 
practiced by him with extraordinary skili and 
subtlety, resulted, very often, in producing truly 
exquisite effects of color. Mr. Clarence Whaite 
has carried this principle to excess, the result 
being that his pictures have an unpleasant 
granulated texture. Moreover, the introduc- 
tion into landscape of companies of angels 
sweeping through the sky, is, I think, to be 
deprecated. These are subjects which require 
the most lively imagination, as well as a tone of 
feeling foreign to modern art, to treat with any 
approach to success; and, on the whole, when 
Mr. Whaite confines himself to pure landscape, 
his works are vastly more satisfactory. Another 
good landscape painter, who has unhappily yielded 
to the seductions of the imagination, is Mr. A. 
Goodwin. He used to delight us with studies 
of Nature, charming in color and sentiment. 
Now he gives us nothing but impossible land- 
scapes under fantastic skies, purporting to illus- 
trate scenes in the “Arabian Nights” or the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The best landscapes of the year are, as usual, 
by Mr. Leader, whose principal work, ‘‘The 
Plowman Homeward Plods His Weary Way,” is 
full of beauty and repose. It is such a scene as 
may be often met with in England, Picturesque 
farm-buildings and ricks, partly surrounded by 
lofty elms, rise dark ayainst the quiet evening sky. 
In the foreground, along the muddy road, whose 
frequent puddles reflect the delicate, pale tints 
overhead, proceed slowly homeward the plow- 
man and his horses, weary with the day’s labor. 
Mr. Hook sends three coast scenes, fresh and 
delightful as ever; and Mr. Peter Graham has 
two fine subjects from the western coast of Scot- 
land, treated with excellent skill and fidelity to 
Nature, although his seas are inferior to those of 
Mr. Hook (as, indeed, whose are not?) in trans- 

parency and beauty of color. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 
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Personalities, 


GENERAL McCietuan was recently asked if, 
in his opinion, the effect of army life had de- 
moralized those who participated in it. He re- 
phed, very warmly: ‘‘By no means. The point 
isn’t susceptible of proof or disproof ; but Ihave 
no manner of doubt that the ratio of drunkards 
is no greater among veterans than among other 
men. There were thousands of the volunteers 
whose methods of life were hopelessly unsettled, 
and who wouldn’t or couldn’t return to any sort of 
usefulness. But I believe there were Many more 
thousands on whom the experience had a broad- 
ening, inspiriting, educating influence, and who, 
consequently, emerged from the War better qual- 
ified than they would otherwise have been to ac- 
complish something or other. I think this is 
especially true of those who had rank above the 
mere private, though it might be only a ser- 
geantcy. The feeling of leadership and respon- 
sibility rendered them more disposed to go vig- 
orously ahead in subsequent enterprises. No, 
no; itisa mistake to say that the War was in 
that way demoralizing on the whole.” 





.... Prince Edward has led the quietest possi- 
ble existence while studying in Heidelberg. He 
has been, as we have said, at Professor lhne’s 
“Villa Felzeck ” (half-way along the dusty Men- 
heim Strasse), a white, British-looking little resi- 
dence, two stories high, with a noble view from 
its terraced garden. The Professor's noble pupil 
attends several of the University lectures, but he 
naturally mixes very little with other students, 
He will leave Villa Felzeck very soon, as the col- 
lege vacation begins just about this time. 


....Mr. Henry M. Stanley, now in Paris, is 
confident that the Congo Free State will soon be 
recognized by all the world. The State pro- 
poses to give open commerce to all nations, 
and to become a great confederacy of native 
chiefs and kings, all submitting to the control 
and guidance of a European and American com- 
mission. Mr. Stanley intends to promulgate his 
ideas as to the expediency of assisting this fed- 
eration, particularly through England. 


....At a recent literary party in London 
among other guests were Mr. and Mrs. William 
Michael Rossetti, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Mrs. Oliver Madox Brown, Mr. Philip Bourke 
Marston and Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Wilde. Mrs. 
Wilde is much admired by her acquaintances, 
and her gown on this occasion was of white 
satin, with huge sleeves, a medieval collar, a 
girdle of golden filigree, and a chaplet of real 
white lilies round her head. 


....The late Alexander Dumas told a friend, 
some time ago, that, after having traveled all 
over the round world, he had brought back a 
dish or a decoration from every country except 
England. “From England alone,” he said, 
laughing, ‘I got neither a recipe nor a ribbon,” 
Dumas is as mucha gourmet as ever, and can 
procure himself a post as chef, whenever he lays 
aside his pen for the pots and skillet of the 
kitchen. 


.... Aside from her position in the future as 
Queen of the Netherlands, the young Princess 
Wilhelmina of Orange will be one of the wealth- 
iest European women in any rank of life. She 
inherits the entire fortune of her half-brother, 
the late Prince, which amounts to about £800,- 
000, and also is heir to the enormous private for- 
tune of the present King, who is said to have 
‘put by” enormous sums of money. 


....An English newspaper correspondent has 
been writing of the splendid singing of the 
famous tenor, Tamberlik, at concerts in Grenada. 
Signor Tamberlik’s professional resurrection 
must be even more remarkable than some which 
recent seasons have known, as he died six months 
before the date of the performances in question, 
which the correspondent so praised. 


....-Prince Bismarck, suffers at present from 
no other ailment than nervous pains in hia head 
and face. The physicians locate the source of 
these in his teeth, and say they must be ex- 
tracted, which trouble he is very unwilling to 
undergo. He has given up his favorite smoking, 
and drinks chiefly mineral waters—leading alto- 
gether a very healthful, quiet life. 


....Whether the Radical movement increases 
in vigor or not, and the House of Lords suffers in 
eonsequence, it is rumored that Mr. Gladstone 
contemplates severa! additions to the peerage. 
If he effects them, among the number will be Sir 
Thomas Brassey, Sir Thomas Colebrook, Sir Ar- 
thur Hayter, Sir Arthur Matheson, Sir Thos. 
McClure and Mr. Samuel Morely. 


-...Prof, David Swing, of Chicago, resides 
in Summer in a quaint little red cottage, on a 
large tract of land, owned by him, at Gypsy 
Bars, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Nothing seems 
to delight him more than to drive for his market- 
ing and mail with a sober, old horse, warranted 
not to run away. 


...-Anton Rubinstein is another famous man 
with a constitutional antipathy to sitting for his 
picture in any style. A clever sketch of him, 
drawn by a friend, and exhibited lately in Lon- 





don, was taken without his being aware of the 
pencil’s movements, 


....Gen, B. F, Butler has just completed 
the refurnishment and trim of his yacht (the 
« ”*) and is about to take an extendsd 
cruise in her with aselect party of friends. 
Politics will be tabu while the voyage is being 
enjoyed. 








Sanitary. 


TREES AND TREE-PLANTING AS 
AFFECTING HEALTH. 


Mocs attention has been recently attracted 
toward the relation of trees to the public health. 
This has been most prominent in its bearing 
upon water supply. The oceans and the forests 
are really the great water regulators. While the 
facts were known to science, it seems not to have 
been génerally understood, before recent years, 
that the cutting off of forests would disturb the 
equilibrium of rain fall, both as to the general 
quantity and as to the amountin any given time. 
In an island surrounded by water, like Great 
Britain, the relation of the forests is secondary. 
But in a vast stretch of inland, interspersed 
with great level tracts of savanna or prairie, 
the great forests are the chief condensers of 
moisture, and determine whether there shall be 
an arid desert or a fertile plain; whether there 
shall be sweeping tornadoes or gentler winds; 
whether there shall be dew and showers and sea- 
sonable rains or great outpourings, which shall 
deluge the valleys, swell the rivers to great lakes, 
and send rushing torrents through the streets 
and dwellings of large cities. For some years 
the Agricultural Department has directed atten- 
tion to this subject; and its files, as well as those 
of the weather department of the signal service, 
show much, very much, valuable literature on 
this subject, A recent forestry convention at 
Washington has fully discussed the methods to 
be adopted to check the forest destruction, as 
well as for the planting of trees in regions already 
suffering from the want of them. 

A spirit of tree-planting is abroad in the land ; 
so much so that some of our states have passed 
laws or appointed special days to promote this 
service. Itis thus urged not as a mere orna- 
mentation or from esthetic considerations, but 
as a necessity in relation to climate. The study 
of what kind of trees to plant is one of much 
importance. Where the design is to secure for- 
ests, for the purpose of land irrigation, since 
the foliage has very much to do with the control 
over moisture, it is important to choose those 
species which are hardy, and which spread out 
to the atmosphere a great abundance of foliage. 
Trees which have a short leaf season, or which 
are of very slow growth, or which seldom attain 
great age, are, a8 a rule, not to be chosen, 

There are, however, other bearings which trees 
have upon health. There are some which, in the 
flowering, give off a pollen and an odor irritating 
to the pulmonary tissue, and which cause great 
discomfort to large numbers of people. Since 
we have come to know that the disease known as 
hay fever is largely dependent upon the minute 
particles from certain weeds, notably the one 
known as ragweed, it is easy to see how some of 
these trees may become a great nuisance, The 
ailanthus, for a time so popular because of its 
rapid growth, is for this reason now seldom 
planted as a shade or ornamental tree. 

In the various forms of pine and spruce we 
have a class of trees that, on the other hand, 
fill the air with a kind of mild, terebinthine 
odor, and which are now acknowledged to have 
a favorable influence upon most bronchial irri- 
tations. The pine woods, the pine fire, and the 
pine-knot torch exhale an odor and an emollient 
substance the value of which is beyond ques- 
tion. Another tree, the eucalyptus, by its odor 
and its broad shade has been claimed to be ca- 
pable of neutralizing malaria; and its planting 
has so been advocated'on sanitary grounds. 

The question of tfee-planting in town and 
around houses is one by itself. While some 
shade is desirable, it is possible to exclude sun- 
light too much from living apartments. Where 
a locality is already sufficiently moist—as is too 
often the case in farmhouses and villages, or 
where houses are built of stone—the trees add to 
the dampness, and often do more harm than 
good. We are glad that the fancy for thick 
evergreen close to houses is passing away. A 
dry soil will bear an abundance of foliage; but 
not so with the ordinary undrained soil, used 
for building purposes. In cities it is to be borne 
in mind that the buildings and the narrow 
streets add to the dampness. Hence many 
cities, or many streets of cities, have more trees 
than is conducive to the public health, The 
question is, therefore, a relative one. The op- 
posite view is that the trees serve to appropriate 
much of the loose organic matter, and so help 
to promote cleanliness of ground. This is true; 
but the idea must not be pressed so far as to 
forget the evils of undue shade and dampness in 
cities. like many other subjects in sani- 
ber eg | an illustration of the fact that abstract 
rules will not apply, and that much of 
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Pebbles, 


— 


....A Crying Evil—The baby next door. 


..« Civil service—The kind you don’t get in 
the average restaurant. 


-..-The hatter becomes a power in politics 
when he makes his influence felt. 


...-Texas laments the cattle fever, and many 
Texas steers are dropped in consequence. 


...»A local exchange says: ‘*The guests of the 
Ottawa House embrace an unusually large num- 
ber of young ladies.” 


..-.*The dog came for me,” said the tramp, 
‘‘and I played I was a railroad contractor.” 
‘*What did you do?” ‘Made tracks.” 


....When a concern fails in China the debtors’ 
heads are cut off and thrown in with the assets, 
That is the way their creditors get ahead of them. 


.-.80 common has the expression “ painting 
the town red” got to be in a Western settlement, 
that one of the saloon keepers has put the sign 
* Artiste’ Materials” in his window. 


-.+.*I admit,” said the young lawyer, “ that 
I am not a very good man ; but then, how could 
you expect it of me? It’s practice that makes 
perfect, you know ; and that I haven't got.” 


....Bland: “How did your son pass his col- 
lege examination? I suppose he passed without 
conditions.” Blunt: “Yes; that is to say, they 
said they would take him under no conditions.” 


....**Halloo!” shouted one boy to another 
whom he saw running wildly down the street. 
**Halloo! Are you training forarace?” ‘ No,” 
called back the flying boy, ‘‘I’m racing fora 
train.” 


...-General Butler believes he can poll 2,000,- 
000 votes. Why, certainly. There are Ben and 
Charles A. Dana—they are 2—and the other 000, 
000 will be easy enough to pick up almost any- 
where, 


...“*You can do anything, if you have 
patience,” said an old uncle, who had made a 
fortune, to his nephew, who had nearly spent 
one. ‘Water may be carried in a sieve, if you 
only wait.” ‘‘How long?” asked the penitent 
spendthrift. ‘Till it freezes,” was the cold 
reply. 

....Landlady: “ How strange! It is said that 
the earthquake was caused by the shrinkage of 
the crust of the earth. I thought the earth was 
> a Boarder: “No, it has a crust.” Land- 

ly: ‘* But how can anything so thick and heavy 
shrink up?” Boarder: ‘Easily enough, Even 
your pie crusts wrinkle a little when cooling.” 


....““Why” he pleaded, “our very circum- 
stances bind us together ; our similar tastes, our 
friendship, long acquaintance’— ‘‘ Yes” she 
replied, ‘‘even age could bind us together.” 
‘What age, dearest?” he asked, ‘ Mucilage,” 
answered she, gluemily. A minute later, as he 
paste up and down the room alone, he realized 
that his failure was gumplete. 


...“I’m afraid I was cheated on those light- 
ning rods.” ‘What's the matter with them?” 
“T hadn’t had ’em more’n a month when a fear- 
ful stroke of lightning knocked ’em all ways for 
Sunday, burned my barn and everything in it.” 
‘But didn’t the agent give you a guaranty?” 
“Oh! yes. I wrote to him and he wrote hack 
very consolingly.” ‘Whatdidhesay?” ‘That 
lightning never strikes twice in the same place.” 


...-A young lady called at a lawyer's qffice and 
usked to have suit begun against a former lover 
for breach ot promise. ‘‘He promised to marry 
me four times,” she said, ‘* but he hasn’t kept 
his word;and my affections are all blighted.” 
‘“‘How mtuich damage do you wish to claim?” 
said the polite lawyer. ‘Well, I was blighted 
four times, and I think $100 a blight is none too 
much.” 80 suit was entered at $400 damages 
for four blights. 


.. +! Yes, sir,” said an enthusiastic citizen of a 
new Western town. “ We've got a right smart 
town, stranger. It’s only six months old yet, 
and it’s got two hotels, forty-eight beer saloons, 
twenty-seven gambling places, four drug stores, 
to say nothin’ of grocery and clothin’ stores, and 
the best half-mile track west of the Missouri.” 
‘*Any churches?” asked the stranger. ‘ Any 
what?” ‘ Churches!” ‘‘ Well, no,” he replied, ab- 
sently. ‘We haint got any of them. Thar was 
some talk about buildin’ one, but we finally 
allowed it would look too dudish.” 


...-8ome of Floyd County’s colored citizens can 
capture the cake when it comes tonames, One 
of them is known as Charlie Fancy; another 
sails under the paralyzing adverb “ Further- 
more”—David Furthermore, A third one of the 
colored brothers, surnamed Higgins, prefixes 
the suspicious, adjective Anonymous” to his 
first name, and flings his ballot as Anonymous 
Higgins. The White family adds two more 
oddities to the list. There is January White, 
and Weary White, and it is asserted by those 
who know, that Weary has been tired ever since 
he was born, 


| Blivsterial_ Register, 


‘ ATKINS, L, W., accepts call to Yarmouth, Ia. 

BODENHAM, J., closes his labors in Jordan's 
Grove, Ia. 

BREAKER, J. M., Emmanuel ch., Schenectady, 
N. Y., resigns, 

BRIANT, E. 8. V., of Georgia, has become a 
Methodist. 

BROWN, George H., accepts call to Red Cloud, 
Neb. 

BROXHOLM, Txomas, Jr., ord. in Stamford, 
, fe 

BURNETT, J., removes from Pine Plains, to 
Tariffville, Conn. 

CLARK, Tomas R., Cameron, N, Y., died re- 
cently, aged 75. 

DENHAM, J. E., Mingo, O., resigns. 

DONNELLY, Joun, removes from Coldwater 
Owasso, Mich. 7 

FELIX, J. 8., Augusta, becomes financial agent 
of Georgetown (Ky.) College. 

FINCH, M. M., Dividing Oreek, N. J., accepts 
call to Hepzibah ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


HALL, L. A., Gloucester, Mass., called to Seo 
ond ch., Bloo » Tl. 


HILL, Henry, ord. at Phillipsburg, Penn, 

HILL, J. F., closes his work in Muskegon, Mich, 

HOLME, Jonn Stanvorp, died recently at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., aged 62. 

JENNINGS, L. R, L., Crawfordville, Ga., re- 


signs, 
JOHNSON, G. J., D.D., elected President Tower 
University, Tower Oity, Dak. 


KING, Exryau J., ord, at Mt. Unger, O. 


MENTZER, W. H., Tunkhannock, accepts call 
to Troy, Penn. 


NIXON, H. A., called to Delphi, Ind, 


SHEFFIELD, ©. 8., resigns presidency Pierce 
ad College, Mo., and accepts call to Topeka, 
an, 


STENGER, W. H., McConnellsville, 0., accepts 
call to San Diego, Cal. 


THOMAS, J. P., removes from Cazenovia, N. Y., 
to Bradford, Penn. 

WOODS, C. H., accepts call to Columbia, Dak. 

YOUNG, J. L, M., closes his labors at Yarmouth, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLENDER, Joun, Red Oaks, Iowa, resigna, 
ALVORD, Frepertox, New Haven, called to Co- 
balt ch., Middle Haddam, Conn, 


BLACK, G. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Clos- 
ter, N. J. 


BRADLEY, J. 8., Bedford, Iowa, resigns, 


CALNON, J, C. Gres), Hector, accepts call to 
Manneville, N. Y. 


CHASE, J. B., Cherokee, Ia., accepts call to the 
new church at East Sioux City, Neb. 


DODGE, Bensamin, Center Lebanon, Me,, ac- 
cepts call to Pomona, Tenn. 


DOUGALL, W. H., accepts call to North Corn- 
wall, Conn, : 


GIDMAN, Ricuarp H., North Madison, accepts 
call to Preston, Conn, 

GODDARD, Joun C., Chicago, Ill., called to Sal- 
isbury, Conn. 

GOODHUE, H. A., Oroydon, N. H., accepts call 
to Townsend, Vt. 

HAZELTINE, E, A., East Granville, Mass., goes 
to Fort Wayne, Ind,, for one year. 

HUBBARD, G, H., ord. in Roodhouse, Ill, 

REBALL, C, C., accepts eall to Bennington , 

t. 


MERCER, H. W., Bancroft, accepts call to Oli- 
vet and Robinson, Mich. 


McCONOUGHEY, A. N., accepts recall to Fre- 
don, Mich, 


MoCLELLAN, F., Northport, accepts call to At- 
wood, Mich, 


OSGOOD, Henry H., Dayton, O., called to 
Huntington, W. Va. 


OTTMAN, H., A., Hopkinton, N, Y., resigns. 

PRARON Te / P., Stratham, accepts call to Can- 
, N. A. 

RUTTER, P. J., Mancelona, Mich, resigns, 

SAEN, J. B., inst. in 8t. John, N. B. 


SAFFORD, A. W., Darlington, Wis., accepts 
call to Pilgrim ch., Des Moines, Ia, 


SMITH, Hrnps, Kelloggsville, O., resigns. 

WATSON, T., Stockholm, N. Y., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, D. T., Brighton, 0., accepts call to 
Lisbon, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, T. P., Gilead, Me., called to Rich- 
ville, N. Y. 


WILLIAMS, W. D., Madrid, called to Presbyte- 
rian ch., Canton, N. Y. 


VOORHEES, Spencer J., Andover Seminary, 
called to Huron, Dak. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BUCHANAN, T. N., removes from Jewett, O., to 
Montezuma, Ia, . 


DANIELS, A, G., removes from Auburn to Elli- 
cottville, N. ¥. 


DORLAND, Wii11aM M., died recently in Phila- 
delphia, Penn., aged 68. 

FISKE, Asa 8., D.D., San Francisco, Cal., called 

to Ithaca, N. Y. 


HENRY, B. C., removes from Canton, China, to 
Cannonsburg, Penn. 


HUNTER, Wm. A., Warsaw, accepts call to Clin- 
ton, Til. 

MODESITT, W. M., East Bethany, N. Y., re- 

PATTERSON, Writ1am P., called to Newcastle, 

PETERS, M. C., Ottawa, iL, resigns. 

SKILLMAN, W. B., removes from Philadelphia, 


Penn., to Pennington, N. J. 
SPRUNT, Avexaxper, called to Hebron, Va. 





STEBBINS, H. H., D.D., Oswego, called to Cen» 
tral ch., Buffalo, 3 
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School and College. 


Tux Summer School of Hebrew recently 
closed its fourth annual session at Morgan Park, 
a beautiful suburb of Chicago. There were about 
ninety students in attendance, representing 
different states. The majority of these twenty 
students were young pastors and teachers, who had 
been engaged in preaching or teaching for some 
years, and had learned how necessary it was that 
a public instructor in the church should be ac- 
quainted with the language in which the greater 
portion of revelation is recorded. In accordance 
with Bayard Taylor's principle, that the best 
method of recreation is to change the kind of 
work, those in attendance made excellent use 
of the many opportunities offered at Morgan 
Park, and thorough work was done. It is as- 
tonishing to see how much can be accomplished 
within the limits of a single month, when the 
whole time is devoted to one particular branch 
of study, and a hearty enthusiasm and zeal sup- 
plies a constant motive power. Beside Hebrew 
a number of the cognate tongues were also 
studied, and it was a matter of congratulation 
that, in Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic, the classes 
were as large as they usaally are at the Universities 
of Leipzig and Berlin, and larger than at any of 
the other famous German schools. The School is 
managed by the American Institute of Hebrew, 
with headquarters at Chicago; but the soul and 
moving spirit of the whole work is Prof, 
William BR. Harper, « tireless and successful 
worker in the department of Semitic Philology. 
The Hebrew correspondence school, under his 
management, has assumed remarkable propor- 
tions, and has now enrolled over six hundred 
members, some as far distant as India and China, 
The method pursued, in both the correspondence 
and the Summer schools, is the inductive, acquir- 
ing facts before principles, and thus teaching 
the pupil gradually to construct his own gram- 
mar as he learns the facts of the language. A 
somewhat remarkable feature about the Summer 
school this season was the comparative youth 
of the instructors, their ages not averaging 
thirty years. Earnest endeavors are being made 
to put the work on a better financial basis; and 
the literary success of the schools so far has in- 
duced a number of gentlemen of means in vari- 
ous cities to subscribe toward the maintenance 
of the great work. The self-sacrificing enthusiasm 
of Professor Harper and his assistants, who, for 
the sake of the cause bave labored for virtually 
ess than nothing, deserves encouragement, 
Ministers are and ought to be ashamed of having 
no acquaintance with the language of Old Testa- 
ment revelation. 





+. «Japan, according to the latest official sta- 
tistics, is advancing wonderfully in the depart- 
ment of education. In 1881, 41 per cent. of the 
children of proper age attended school; in 1882 
this had increased to 43 per cent. In that coun- 
try there are now 28,908 elementary schools, 
76,769 teachers, 2,616,879 scholars. There are 
173 high schools, with 934 teachers, and 12,815 
scholars ; 2 universities, with 135 instructors and 
2,085 students; 98 technical schools, with 975 
teachers, and 8,829 scholars ; 71 normal schools, 
with 602 teachers, and 5,275 scholars ; 1,026 other 
schools, with 2,598 teachers, and 72,260 scholars. 
In these the sexes are very unequally divided, 
the elementary schools having an attendance of 
1,883,188 boys and 733,691 girls; and the high 
schools number about 12,000 boys, but only 204 
girls. In 1880, 3,313 books were sold in Japan, 
but in 1881 only 2,952, a decrease of 11 per cent. 
In 1880, as many as 37,683,633 papers were pub- 
lished and sold—a number about equal to the 
number of inhabitants. ‘he 21 public libraries 
of the country were, in 1881, used by 107,801 
persons, 


-»»-A National Students’ Congress is w con- 
vene at Fisenach, Germany, on Oct. 17th and 
18th, at which reforms are to be discussed. The 
Universities of Berlin, Leipzig, Tiibingen, Heidel- 
berg and Jena have agreed upon the following 
leading program: “Students are to avoid 
henceforth to live beyond their means, and to 
contract debts upon their word of honor, Duel- 
ing is to be condemned on principle, and steps 
are to be taken to do away with it entirely, with 
adequate consideration of the present status, 
while duels by appointment are declared to be 
no longer admissible.” At the projected con- 
gress these and other vital points are to be dis- 
cussed with a view to their general acceptance. 


.-»-In Boston University the number of stu- 
dents in attendance has steadily increased the 
past four years, the summaries of the four being 
as follows: 505, 555, 591, and 610. The whole 
number of instructors is one hundred. A new 
building will be opened October 1st. 


++++The attendance at the University of 
Halle has been doubled in the last seven years, 
there having been 800 students in 1877, and now 
1,598. In regard to number of students Halle is 


now the second in the kingdom of Prussia, and 
the fourth in the German Empire. 


+++ +The senate of the University of Heidelberg 
fecently declined a gift of 100,000 marks because 





its acceptance would have compelled them to 
open the doors of their school to women. 


....Prof. J. Bruce Halstead, of Princeton Col- 
lege, has accepted the Senior Professorship of 
Mathematics, with asalary of four thousand dol- 
lars a year, at the University of Texas. 








. Science. 


Actua experiments in vegetable physiology 
have not been numerous since the times of 
the early fathers of the science, Their deduc- 
tions are regularly quoted, though it often seems 
desirable to go over some of tife experiments 
again. This reflection gives additional interest 
to some statements recently made in Science by 
Charles.8. Stichter, regarding the cause of the 
root’s descent. When a seed germinates, growth 
in one direction makes the stem, in another, the 
root, Why these directions should be chosen is 
not clear. Physiologists usually say, one de- 
sires to enjoy the light, the other to avoid it, 
Still the ‘‘ why” is unanswered. Aside from thia 
question of light, gravitation has been supposed 
to have some influence on the radicle’s descent 
into the earth, and that the upward direction is 
assumed by reason of some power which enables 
the plant to overcome gravitation, Mr. Stichter’s 
experiments confirm the belief that gravitation, 
has, at least, some influence in the case. He 
took a circular trough, sixteen inches in diame- 
ter, and three inches deep, filled it with earth, 
planted soaked corn and beans in it. He allowed 
them to stand forty-eight hours, and push their 
radicles a little way into the earth. They took 
a direction straight downward, as they always 
do. Then it was attached to a machine, where it 
madea revolution of 180 times a minute, contin- 
uously, for four days, It was then found that 
the radicles turned from the point which they 
had reached in a downward direction, and were 
all growing toward the axis of the circular 
trough, the root presenting the appearance of a 
bent pin. The result is clear; roots go toward 
the center of gravity. 





.-».The increased popularity of the study of 
the lower orders of vegetation, since the micro- 
scope has been so wonderfully improved, is ex- 
emplified by a “Catalogue of the Native and 
Naturalized Plants of the City of Buffalo and 
its Vicinity,” by David F. Day. Here, for the 
first time in a local catalogue, we have not only 
flowers and ferns, but mosses, hepaticm, alge, 
and the whole tribe of fungi. This excellent 
catalogue gives us the opportunity, never, we be- 
lieve, before offered, of comparing the number 
of cryptogamic with flowering plants in a given 
location, which, it would appear, is about equally 
divided. The flowering plants and ferns 
number 1,270 species, and the lower cryptogams 
1,469. Of these fungi claim 1,075. The most re- 
markable feature about this list of plants, in- 
cluded within a radius of fifty miles from the 
center of Buffalo, is that there are no less than 
455, or nearly one-third of all the flowering plants 
which are noted as more or less rare, and a large 
proportion of the balance is of imported garden 
weeds. Quite a number, not included in the 
figures given, known to have been formerly 
growing in the territory, have wholly disap- 
peared. 


...-An the last (August) number of the Side- 
real Messenger, Mr. Irish, of Iowa City, gives an 
account of a remarkable solar outburst, observed 
on April 10th, upon the surface of the sun, It 
does not appear, from the account, whether the 
observation was made by projecting the sun’s 
image upon a screen, or by viewing it directly 
with the telescope—probably the latter. At any 
rate, no spectroscope was used. The appearance 
was that of a column of light spreading out, at 
the top, like a tree, and rising from a mass of 
facule at its base, which remained visible for 
nearly five hours. Probably it was simply a 
prominence of such almost unprecedented 
brilliance as to be directly visible on the surface 
of the sun, without the aid of the spectroscope. 
The duration, however, was so long and the 
changes seem to bave been so gradual, that it is, 
perhaps, possible that it was only a facula of un- 
usual brightness and distinctness. It was not 
very near any of the large groups of spots which 
were then visible on the sun’s surface, 


.»»-Comet III, 1858, which, according to the 
calculations of Schulhof, is periodic, and ought 
to have reappeared this Summer, has failed to 
come to time ; or, at least, has not been found. 
There was a false alarm a few weeks ago, on 
account of the disappearance of a little nebula, 
which was discovered at Vienna, on May 26th, 
near the predicted path of the comet. Suppos- 
ing this to be the comet, it would, however, be 
possible to determine its position on subsequent 
dates with accuracy, and the search was made— 
fruitlessly. The question comes, then, what has 
happened to the nebula? It may be variable in 
brightness ; perhaps it may have been a mistake 
of the observer (the eye sometimes deceives it- 
self in respect to a very faint object); or it may 
have really been the comet, which, soon after, be- 
came too dim to be seen, 


Literature, 


(The prompt mention tn our lat of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


BY PROF. A. M. ELLIOTT. 


In Vol. I, p. 208 et sea. of the American 
Journal of Philology, I endeavored to give a 
resumé of Amcrican publications in the field 
of Romance-Literature for 1879. It was 
shown there that the whole number of 
works published on this subject during the 
year was fifty-nine, of which more than 
three-fourths were non-educational produc- 
tions, and of these the largest number, 
again, was made up of translations of 
French fiction, where Emile Zola stood at 
the head of the list. 

The educational works were seen to be of 
a purely elementary character, with a 
strong tendency to conversational methods. 

If we now come down three years, and 
compare the publications in this same de- 
partment with those just indicated, we 
shall note from the outset a decided in- 
crease in one direction, and a small de- 
crease in the other; that is, the demand for 
literary works has advanced very much, 
while that for educational treatises has 
fallen off. That this change, on the literary 
side, is specially due to a growth of interest 
in Romance, particularly French, culture, 
is evidenced by the fact that not only 
have works of the imagination in 
these languages extended their range, 
but a far greater variety, of other sub- 
jects have become accessible to the or- 
dinary English reader through translations. 
The rapidly growing demand, a few years 
ago, for these translations has had the nat- 
ural tendency, however, to overstock the 
market, as we shall see a little further on, 
so that the production of last year (1883), 
was considerably reduced as compared with 
the year before, though it represented, 
perhaps, more legitimately than the former 
the gradual growth of such literary needs. 
Then, again, it is not alone the mere in- 
crease in number of works and variety of 
subject that marks the barometric condition 
of public interest with reference to this im- 
portant branch of literature; but we re- 
mark further that another one of the Ro- 
mance Languages (Italian) has been added, 
and that some of the most important issues 
of the whole series have been drawn from 
this language. 

The falling off in elementary educational 
works is a hopeful sign, and is the expres- 
sion of a tendency that we predicted, in the 
article above referred to, would soon 
develop. The teacher, who, to-day, wishes 
to select for a boy a book with which to 
begin his French, for example, is not at all 
troubled for lack of printed systems of in- 
struction; in truth, he must be a wise man 
if, in the multitude of mediocre hand-books, 
poor methods, and trashy primers, he is 
able to steer clear of the positively hurtful, 
and find something of tolerable worth suited 
tohis wants. For, unless he shall have read 
several thousand pages of sorry matter, and 
thus educated his judgment for the detec- 
tion of faulty educational devices, he will 
probably be deceived in the end by some 
special patent machine made to get rid of 
labor and to lead him, by a royal road, to 
knowledge. The fact, therefore, that there 
has been a shrinkage in such stock as this, 
must be encouraging to lovers of learning 
every where. 

The aggregate production in this whole 
field for 1882 was ninety-three volumes, of 
which five only were strictly educational in 
character, while the remaining eighty-eight 
were scattered over fourteen different sub- 
jects, as contrasted with nine only in 1879. 

For “ new” methods in French, a great 
dearth seems to have prevailed throughout 
this twelvemonth, since, of the three ele- 
mentary treatises designed for teaching 
it, we have only one that proposes to per- 
form any special miracles. French pronun- 
ciation is here thoroughly taught children, 
six yeare of age, in half an hour, and, by the 
proper use of the method, the language is 
spoken correctly in six months! All three 
of these methods tollow the Pestalozzian 
system, and pretend to teach ‘the lan- 











guage first and grammar afterward.” 


For Spanish we are much more fortunate. 
Indeed this year has given us the best 
practical Spanish grammar, by all odds, 
that has ever been published in America. 
Professor Knapp’s work on this subject is a 
model of untiring patience, careful arrange- 
ment, and clear, succinct statement, and 
should properly take the place of all its pre- 
decessors where the time devoted to this 
study will permit the use of so extensive a 
book as this is. Weare glad to note that 
the publishers—Ginn, Heath & Co., of Bos- 
ton—have in press, at present, by the same 
author, ‘Essentials of Spanish Grammar,” 
which will supply the need of a short work 
on this subject. It is to be regretted, I 
think, that something of a systematic his- 
torical character should not have been given 
to the larger work; but this may easily 
come yet, and, in the meanwhile, we hepe 
to see our method of Spanish instruction 
changed by this rigidly systematic, really 
excellent treatise. 

Turning, now, to non-educational works, 
we are struck in the beginning with the 
large number of novels that have passed 
from French into English during this short 
period. In 1879 only seventeen volumes 
were translated, to which Emile Zola con- 
tributed five—that is, almost one-third of the 
whole number—whereas, in 1882 we have 
forty-four volumes, with Zola sticking to 
his original figure, thus making only about 
one-ninth of the total publications in his 
favor. Next tothe author of ‘ L’ Arsom- 
motr,” we found, four years ago, that Henri 
Gréville (Mme. Durand), Theuriet, and 
Jules Verne were the favorites, while now 
Du Boisgobey has taken the Lighest place 
in the esteem of the public, and along side 
of him come Edmond About, Théophile 
Gautier and Zula, and, at the same time, a 
host of no less important authors are fairly 
represented in Grévile, Daudet, Verne, 
Gaboriau, Souvestre, Halévy, Claretie, ctc. 


A significant improvement . throughout 
the whole of this class of literature we dis- 
cover in the fact that the variety is much 
greater than a few years ago, and that it is 
not so exclusively the sensational school 
that is now read by the American public 
who take translations. In truth, nearly 
every work of Henri Gréville has been 
turned into English for American readers— 
a circumstance that shows, in itself, a more 
healthy state of literary taste in this limited 
sphere than when confined almost entirely 
to the productions of the realistic school. 

Outside of fiction our first summary 
showed only eight subjects: (Biography, 
Art, Science, Drama, Music, Literature, 
Political Economy and History) running 
from eleven works down to one only, ia the 
order respectively of their mention here. 
To these we must now add Religion, Liter- 
ary History, Philosophy, Medicine, Agri- 
culture, Psychology and Travels, with num- 
bers varying from five volumes, down to 
only one (Philosophy and Agriculture). 
It will thus be seen that the field of the 
tranalator has been materially extended 
during this short period; and the present 
indications are that, though the sum total of 
the versions will have to be narrowed down, 
somewhat, the variety will, in all prob- 
ability, go on increasing, since there is a 
growing demand for French thought out- 
side of the circumscribed range of novels 
suited to American tastes. History, Liter- 
ary History and Biography are especially 
advancing into the foreground and may 
soon be reckoned among the most favorite 
subjects of the translator, since the French 
are able to furnish us with so many model 
works in this line. The Drama has been 
represented by three reprints of classic 
plays (Le Misanthrope and L’Avare of 
Molitre and Corneille’s Horace) in cheap 
editions and furnished with notes so that 
they may thus be used for class purposes if 
it is so desired. 

To Lexicography falls an American edi- 
tion of Masson’s French Dictionary, which 
closes the list for this part of the field. 

Passing, now, to Italian and Spanish we 
find, in the former, four subjects (Fiction, 
Biography, Literature and Travels) repre- 
sented with an aggregate of seven publica- 
tions, while, in the latter, we only have two 
subjects (Fiction and Literature) with a sin- 
gle work each. But, though the number 
in both of these cases is small, yet impor- 
tant and for the most part serious works 





are represented by it. 
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Machiavelli and D’Amicis, Cervantes and 
the celebrated Spanish novelist, Galdos 
(witu his Gloria) have helped to enlarge 
our view of these South European litera- 
tures. The inexhaustible Don Quijoti 
has again been turned, entire, into very 
readable English, and choice selections 
have been made from him for another 
modest volume to suit the tastes of those 
who only wish the more spicy parts of this 
unique narrative. But that the supply of 
French novel translations, in particular, 
has greatly exceeded the demand, as hinted 
above, may be seen, outside of other indi- 
cations, from a circular issued on the sub- 
ject, last year, by one of the largest and 
most popular publishing houses of New 
York City. They tell us that, ‘ of all the 
translations made, not one in twenty ever 
getsinto print; and of all those printed, not 
one in twenty pays more than its bare ex- 
penses.” The primary cause of this lack of 
demand for translations, we must seek, I 
think, not in the decrease of readers of 
French works, but in the growing acquaint- 
ance with the French language itself, and 
the ease with which the original works may 
be had of our booksellers. Any one with a 
tolerable knowledge, even, of the French 
tongue would prefer to know the thought of 
the writer through his nativeidiom rather 
than through the medium of the best possible 
translation, where much of his characteristic 
spirit is necessarily lost. The following 
comparative scheme will show the number 
of works published in America for 1879 and 
1882 in the department of Romance Litera- 
ture, etc., and the subjects to which these 
productions belong: 

1879. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

French—Grammar, 8; Manuals of Conversa- 
tion, 2; Handbook, 1; Reader, 1, Spanish— 
Primer, 1. Total, 8. 

NON-EDUCATIONAL,. 

Reprints—French, 2. Translations—Fiction, 
17; Biography, 11; Science, 8; Art, 3; Drama, 
8; Music, 2; Literature, 2; Political Economy, 
2; History,1. Total, 49. Whole number, 59. 

1882. 
EDUCATIONAL, 

French—First French Book, 1; Etude pro- 
gressive, 1; New Method, 1; Dictionary, 1. 
Spanish —Grammar, 1; Practical Method, 1. 
Total, 6. 

NON-EDUCATIONAL, 

Reprints—French, 3. Translations—French : 
Fiction, 44; Religion, 5; Biography, 4; History, 
4; Literary History, 3; Art, 2; Literature, 2; 
Medicine, 2; Science, 2; Agriculture, 1; Phi- 
losophy, 1; Political Economy, 1; Psychology, 
1; Travels, 1. Italian: Literature, 3; Fiction, 
2; Biography, 1; Travels, 1. Spanish: Litera- 





ture, 2; Fiction, 1. Total, 86. Whole number, 
92. 
Jouws Hopxrns UNIVERSITY. 
Sn 
RECENT FICTION. 





Mr. Epaar Fawcett’s Tinkling Cymbals is the 
work of one of our cleverest reportcrs, through 
the vehicle of fiction, of ‘the way we live now,” 
live in New York during our Winters, in New- 
port after June has come—live anywhere else 
where the wave of fashionable life in the Eastern 
States rolls onward. Tinkling Cymbals, which 
was first read in The Manhattan, is of less con- 
sistent workmanship and specific gravity than it 
promised ; and, bound into a volume, it seems 
lighter and sketchier than before. The idea 
comes into one’s head that Mr. Fawcett has 
put it together from the material unavailable 
in his much more important novel, “An Am- 
bitious Woman.” Leah isa character untrue to 
life in nothing ; and the career she effects is suffi- 
ciently entertaining to keep our interest up until 
it ends. For the other persons in the story not 
much can be said. Mrs. Romilly has the firmest 
outlines of them. The rest remind one of ac. 
quaintances made ata ball ora yachting-party, 
that chat with us, possibly become confidential 
to an extent not our fauls, and after a week are 
no more in our memories, There are a few 
social problems subtly analyzed in Tinkling 
Cymbals, but a comprehensive verdict will ad- 
mit its lightness and want of purpose and point. 
(Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

Th Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, by Mr. 
Richard Grant White, is a study of certain 
phases of English social life, and, to a certain 
extent, the distinction between British social 
conventionalities and our own. The visit among 
the aristocracy described by Mr. Grant, of what, 
we believe, is not such a rarity as he suggests, a 
well bred American gentleman ; the discussions 
and criticisms between him and his entertain 
ers of the way things are done here and the way 
they are done there; a very disagreeable and i m 
possible masquerade on the guest’s part; and 





lastly, his marriage to an English lady ; such is the 
gist of Mr. White’s book. Now we have had novel 
writers before this, who have told us something 
about the ignorance of English upper classes of 
the geography and civilization of the ‘‘ States”— 
how they emptied the Mississippi into Delaware 
Bay, and proposed to hunt buffaloes in the envi- 
rons of Chicago, and fancied that New York and 
St. Louis and New Orleans were about a Sabbath 
day’s journey apart. But the Earl of Topping- 
ham and his friends are a newer and later 
species which love for our cousins and the ad- 
vancing intelligence of humanity make us chafe 
to encounter. There is no reason to believe that 
Mr. White has extenuated or set down aught in 
malice. For a sketch of the kind, it entertains ; 
and it certainly arouses new considerations of 
the lazy insularity of British notions, in some 
quarters, and often and often, the question: 
“Can these things be?” We suppose they are, 
since Mr. White has taken such pains to commit 
them to paper. The long disquisitions and crit- 
icisms are never dry nor dull, the illustrations 
happy, and, as we have said, there is enough of 
a love story to link them attractively together. 
It is rather curious to see, at the end of the three 
hundred odd pages of the narrative, a fine print 
commentary or essay, entitled *‘An Apology” 
for the book, which occupies nearly an hundred 
more, in fine print, annotated and referenced 
like an argument upon thevlogy, or history, or 
finance. The “Apology” is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely entertaining, nor, under the circum- 
stances, can it be called impertinent. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Mr. Charles W. Balestier, the author of the 
bright little serial current some months since in 
The Tribune, nas brought out his equally clever 
society sketch, A Fair Device, in handy form. 
It is a very gracefully-written little novelette. 
Mr. Balestier’s style is very promising for his 
literary future. (New York: J. W. Lovell & Co.) 

The fourth volume of Slories by American 
Authors, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
contains Miss Woolson’s curious and rather 
disappointing ‘‘ Miss Grief,” Mr. H. C. Bun- 
ner’s “Love in Old Clothes,” Mary Hallock 
Foote’s ‘‘ Friend Barton’s Concern,” and several 
others equally interesting. ‘‘ Yellow-covered 
literature” some time since ceased to be a phrase 
of evil repute, and the pretty daffodil hue of 
these booklets is another instance of the fact. 
The sketch by Mr. Bunner, alladed to, is one of 
the daintiest, quaintest, most sprightly little 
pieces of story-telling that The Century has 
printed. We have read it over with new amuse- 
ment. (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 
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....Ohina Painting, by Florence Lewis (Cas- 
sell & Company, Limited), is an especially good 
book for those wishing to do genuine work in 
china decoration. The style of the book is 
simple and direct, and the information is given 
understandingly and with earnestness. At the 
end of the general directions, Miss Lewis says: 
**T hope that the student will believe that every- 
thing I have said I absolutely mean, and wish to™ 
be carried out; andI firmly believe that, by fol- 
lowing these rules, the technical difficulties of 
china painting may be overcome without per- 
sonal instruction, although I need hardly say 
that much time and disappointment is saved by 
having good lessons when the opportunity is at 
hand.” The feeling that Miss Lewis not only 
‘absolutely means,” but also absolutely knows 
the things she says, makes the book of double 
value. The Lewis sisters have worked for many 
years for the Doulton Manufactory, doing some 
of the best work exhibited, and have also taught 
in the Lambeth Art School. This experience 
lends authority to the directions given in the 
book. There are sixteen original colored plates, 
very helpful to students. The figure plates are 
least helpful, as they are the most difficult to 
produce with satisfaction by printed color. The 
plates begin with studies for the use of orange 
red, the color given to beginners in the Lambeth 
School for their first work. The apple blossom 
design (colored) is given with three plates, show- 
ing the-progress of work. This is very helpful. 
Miss Lewis speaks highly of Hancock’s moist 
water colors for china work. Her directions in 
regard to the use; of colors are excellent, 
being the simplest and most direct possible. 
The advice in regard to subjects suitable for 
china painting is most sensible. For example, 
this : *‘ In beginning the art of china painting, it is 
more important to learn something from each 
thing you undertake, than to perpetuate some 
feeble design which you or your friends for the 
moment may imagine pleasing. Therefore, for 
at least the first six or twelve months, avoid tea 
cups and saucers, small toilet sets, and especially 
sleeve links, buttuns, smelling-bottles, and other 
emall fancy objects. When you can paint a 
large plate, you can descend to these trifles or 
not, as you please ; but they will not help you to 
paint ina broad style.” One other quotation 
will give a hint at the secret of Miss Lewis's suc- 
cess in her own work: ‘As the great advantage 
which amateurs possess over professional china 
painters is the power of spending unlimited 
time over the smallest piece of work, they should 
never run the risk of spoiling their painting by 
using inferior methods. And before I leave this 


subject, I must point the attention of amateurs 
to the fact that every one, without exception, 
may be careful if he chooses; he may learn 
to puton a flat wash of color, he may refrain 
from putting his fingers on it while it is wet, 
and he may keep within the bounds of his 
outline.” If all students would realize this fact, 
and act upon it, how much bad work we should 
be spared; for in china painting neatness and 
cleanness go more than half way toward insur- 
ing a good result. It is only necessary to say 
of Miss Lewis's book, that she uses her pen as 
she does her brush, for simple, earnest, thor- 
oughly able, honest, good work. 


.-.-Miss M. Louise McLaughlin, in her little 
book, Suggestions to China Painters (Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clark & Co.), begins by a protest 
against painting on porcelain without first learn- 
ing to draw well. Mr. Hill, in his book, says: 
“Very acceptable porcelain pictures can be made 
by those who have but a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of drawing, by the simple process of trac- 
ing the outlines of the work one desires to copy.” 
The fact is, truth rests with both books. In the 
Meissen Manufactory the beautiful blue ware is 
made by young boys, with little or no knowl- 
edge of drawing, who simply follow a traced design 
with a clean line; and the boys earn their pro- 
motion by patient work in the one color. In 
fact, they learn to draw on the porcelain itself, 
instead of on paper ; and any one else can do that 
same thing, if he or she is content to use a con- 
ventional design and one color, and begia with 
tracing. This is what beginners are not content 
to do usually, and Miss McLaugblin’s protest is 
not without reason. In the book are many good 
directions, as, for example: ‘' Having decided 
what you are going to do, the color must be 
laid with a light, firm touch just where you in- 
tend it to go, and then left to dry.” ‘ Although 
an adept may work into the wet color to pro- 
duce certain effects, it is a ruinous method to a 
beginner.” Some directions in regard to colors 
are given, and alist of Lacroix colors, The direc- 
tions for preparing gold and silver for the deco- 
ration of porcelain are fuller than those found in 
most books, The chapter on firing, and the use 
of kilns, will be specially helpful to those who 
wish to fire their own work, The designs seem 
more commonplace and not so suggestive as 
they might be. Better samples of genuine choice 
Japanese vases would have been more character- 
istic of the Japanese style, and more helpful to 
students than those given in the book, which are 
stiff and awkward. The size of the designs is 
such that they are not adapted specially for a 
student, while the drawing or engraving is 
awkward or faulty. 


-++»The Cabin on the Beach, by M. E. Win- 
chester, is a story from across the sea, full of all 
the class distinctions which mark life in Great 
Britain. into which more instruction in natural 
history has been introduced than is usually 
found in a Sunday-school book, in addition to 
the sound moral teaching that may always be 
looked for in stories that bear the imprint of 
Robert Carter & Brothers, its publisher. Faith 
Thurston’s Work, and How She Did It, ia as 
thoroughly an American story. A young 
woman, and a doctor at that, is its hero. Mra, 
Holt, real estate agent, comes next in interest, 
and the minister’s wife presses hard after. The 
book is full of good characters and religious, 
with only one bad man, and he but a boy, who 
turns good before making the reader’s acquaint- 
ance, Even the quarrymen are chivalrous, and 
the mischievous boys tender-hearted, and the 
doctor proves a success, and the story does not 
wind up by marrying her off, nor with even a 
hint of her falling in love. This, too, is pub- 
lished by the Carters, as is Wild Hyacinths. A 
Tale, by Lady Hope, author of “ Our Coffee 
Room,” which, like the lady of the epitaph, is 
** bland, passionate and deeply religious” ; it is, 
also, dull, uninteresting and high-flown, taxing 
the patience of the reader to the uttermost. 
Four little books, also from Robert C:rter & 
Brothers, are The Black Ship, a series of allego- 
ries and parables, by the author of ‘‘ The Schon- 
berg-Cotta Family”; Christie's Old Organ, a 
story of city poor, by Mrs. Walton, both old 
acquaintances, of whom we have a kindly re- 
membrance; The Way of the Cross, and other 
tales, by Emily 8. Holt, stories of Christian life 
in the first century of the Christian era, and 
Through the Narrows, by the Rev. W. W. 
Everts, D.D., a parable of life, with some bio- 
graphical illustrations, designed as a sermon for 
the young, or for those who have the care of 
their training. 


.-. Reforms, Their Difficulties and Possibili- 
ties, is a book of unequal value, which makes the 
impression that the author has ability enough 
to be always right when he has studied the sub- 
ject through. Itis« hard to see why, on such a 
field, he should suppress his name, especially as 
he writes with great intelligence, with impar- 
tiality, and with a catholic interest in all parties 
concerned, He takes, perhaps, tuo wide a 
range for one small book, beginning with 
the points of the labor question, wages, 
monopoly, saving and management, schemes 
for industrial reform, passing to the finan- 
cial questions, of money, protection, and 








monopoly, etc., and ending in miscellaneous 
observations on education, the woman and di- 
vorce’ questions, the temperance question, etc. 

author distrusts the principle of protec- 

, arraigns the tariff for its absurdities and 
éontradictions and disastrous effect on the 
industry of the country, and brings the 
charge to a climax in the statement that, 
having taxed American ships out of existence, it 
is proposed to tax again for a subsidy to re- 
call them, In his general political principles 
the author is sounder and better read than in 
his acquaintance with political economy, under 
which head we rate his extraordinary defense of 
bi-metalism. The author is a critic rather than 
an economist. He balances himself between the 
contending forces without marking out a path 
for onward movement. He is everywhere full 
of ideas, and everywhere worth reading, especially 
in his observations on the extension of the 
suffrage to women, though his statement that, 
in the primitive conditions of society, woman, as 
such, had more power, is far too broad a gener- 
alization for the facts given in evidence, The 
merit of the book lies in its broad survey of the 
opposing elements of a complex question, and in 
the author’s power of well balanced statement, 
Such a writer moves, necessarily, with modera- 
tion in his tone, and lacks swing, forward move- 
ment, and the positiveness of simple dogmatic 
conclusions, 


....For school and academy use we are able 
to speak very favorably ef Horace E. Scudder’s 
recent manual of the History of the United 
States of America, Mr. Scudder possesses the 
qualifications for the work, and has done it well. 
He knows what simplicity is, and has, also, been 
able to preserve the dignity of the history, with- 
out sacrificing the interest and vivacity of his 
book. The arrangement is clear, and has as 
much in its favor as any we have seen. He di- 
vides the work into three parts, of which the 
first recites the story of the discovery and set- 
tlement of North America; the second treats of 
the establishment of the Union; arid the third, 
of its development, The maps are numerous 
and good. They are general, special and local. 
The one on the physical geography of the coun- 
try is noticeable, Those introduced to illustrate 
the history, with a chert of the field on which 
the events occurred, must prove highly useful, 
The appendix contains the Declaration of :nde- 
pendence, the Constitution, Questions for Ex- 
amination, anda General Index. The manual 
is elementary in its character, and both in 
style and in the selection of matter is adapted to 
use a8 a school manual. It does not contain the 
details of the history, and is neither intended 
to be a substitute for collateral reading nor to 
be used without a teacher and his oral instruc- 
tions, The moral tone of the book and the way 
in which it teaches the scholar to look at and 
interpret history is excellent, The same may 
be said of its national spirit, (Philadelphia: J. 
H. Butler; Boston: William Ware & Co.) 


....F, Stanhope Hill, in his little book, Prac- 
tical Hints for Amateurs in Porcelain Painting, 
Based upon the Dresden Method (Judson Print- 
ing Co,, 16 Beekman Street), begs the reader to 
remember that, in this art, good, personal in- 
struction is indispensable, and that these 
‘+ hints are in no wise intended to take the place 
of such instruction, but merely to supplement 
it by a few simple, practical suggestions.” This 
modest preface introduces useful suggestions for 
porcelain painting, specially in the Dresden 
method. The chief attention is given to figure 
painting, and a list of twenty-three colors is 
printed in this work. The directions for grind- 
ing and preparing colors are specially good. He 
takes it for granted that powdered colors are 
used, and gives careful directions for preparing 
them, illustrating this by his own work, spend- 
ing two hours grinding one color. In regard to 
the use of colors, he says, with good sense : “ It is 
always best in porcelain painting to use German 
colors on German porcelain and French or Eng- 
lish colors on French or English porcelain, as the 
flux used in the composition of the colors is 
adapted to the glaze of the porcelain in each coun- 
try.” Careful working directionsare given, and 
very useful hints for the use of the glazing colors. 
At the end he sayMbat ‘patience and persever- 
ance are pre-requisites for ultimate success in this 
art,” and adds that, with an earnest purpose and 
patient effort, he has seen persons who had never 
previously painted, learn to do good work in a 
comparatively short time. 


....Our readers cannot have forgotten the 
great sensation created four years ago, just 
on the eve of the Presidential election, by 
the publication of the so-called “ Morey Letter,” 
a forgery afterward traced to Mr. H. H. Hadley, 
but which for a time threatened Mr. Garfield 
with the loss of a very considerable eupport 
among the working people. Mr. Commissioner 
John I. Davenport brings a long and keen 
chase to the end in his publication of the 
History of the Morey Letter, A more skiliful 
and conclusive investigation was never pub- 
lished. Every ‘point is subjected to exami- 
nation until all that is in it is brought out, 
and all room for doubt as to what it is and what 
it means fades from the case. Who the forger 
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was, and under what motive and encouragement 
he acted, is clearly shown, and by whose default 
the forgery got into currency. Mr. Davenport 
does not lay the case down until he defines the re- 
sponsibility of each partner in the dissemination 
of the scandal. He begins with the Democratic 
Party and its National Committee. He brings a 
charge against Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt, in three 
special counts, and is seyerest of all upon Mr. 
William H. Barnum, which is especially sigvifi- 
cant, as the same gentleman has been reap- 
pointed to his old place at the head of the Demo- 
cratic Commictee. It is a severe castigation ad- 
ministered to the Democratic managers of the 
last Presidential campaign by an executioner 
who delights in his office. 


..-We have examined with unusual interest 
James E. Murdock’s Plea for Spoken Lanquage, 
(Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co.) It is a manual to be read and reread by 
all persons to whom the use of the spoken lan- 
guage is either a eans or an indication of power. 
Mr. Murdock is a disciple and admirer of the 
late Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, whose system cer- 
tainly never had a briefer nor in some respects a 
more effective exposition, as to its characteristic 
points, than in this little treatise. Mr. Murdock 
makes no reference to Delsarte, nor to the nat- 
ural method founded by him, and taught in thig 
country by the late Prof. L. B. Munroe, but the 
essential features of his system are developed on 
the same theory and reach much the same result. 
Approaching the subject from an elocutionary 
point of view, he reaches very similar conclusions 
as to the rhythmic construction of English prose 
to those reached by the late Sidney Lanier, study- 
ing the subject from a literary point of view. 
Hjs conception of rhythmic articulation cannot 
be too highly commended, especially as it is con- 
nected with a just valuation of the syllabic ele- 
ments of speech, and made to depend upon them. 
We commend the treatise to all persons who 
bave an interest in a natural, refined and effect- 
ive articulation and elocution, 


.. +The readers of the St. Nicholas magazine 
do not need to be told that ** The Agassiz Asso- 
ciation” is a great association for the observa- 
tion and study of natural objects, which now 
numbers six hundred different chapters, with 
over seven thousand members scattered through 
the United States, Canada, South America, and 
the three kingdoms of Great Britain. They all 
arose from the one society formed at Lenox, 
Mass., in 1875, under the direction of H. H. 
Ballard, the Principal of the Lenox Academy, 
and since 1880 have had the powerful aid of the 
St. Nicholas magazine, which is the official organ 
of communication between the members and 
Chapters of the Association. The handbook of 
the Association was published in 1882, and has 
now come to a second edition. It can be ob- 
tained of the author, Harlan H. Ballard, Lenox, 
Mass,, and in addition to information as to the 
organization of chapters and the plan of co- 
operative work, contains directions by Professor 
Gray how to collect natural history specimens of 
all kinds, together with reports from chapters, 
addresses of specialists, conditions of corres- 
pondence, books to be consulted, where to get 
supplies and an alphabetical list of the associated 
chapters. 


. Nothing in the mechanical development of 
this century strikes the imagination more for- 
cibly or leaves more picturesque and almost ro- 
mantic impressions on it than the growth of the 
railway system. Mr. William Sloane Kennedy 
has seized on these interesting points and com- 
piled them into a useful and entertaining volume 
on the Wonders and Ouriosities of the Railway; 
or, Stories of the Locomotive in Every Land, 

Chicago :8. C. Griggs & Co.) He begins with 
the history in England and America, and then 
goes into a miscellany of curious and interesting 
things, in the course of which he describes the 
various kinds of railway built, the various uses 
to which it is put, the luxuries of travel, the 
train, the track, etc. Mr. Edison's conceptions 
and the present condition and future possibil- 
ities of the electric railway are not overlooked, 
nor does the author fail to introduce a spice of 
sensational romance in relating railway adven- 
tures during the late War, alf@ assaults by brig- 
ands upon trains. 


..We have a strong conviction that people 
who live in houses, and wish to live there as long 
and as well as they can, should read The Sanitary 
Engineer, This remark is drawn out by the ex- 
amination we have made of a work published from 
its columns, on The Principles of Ventilation 
and Heating, and Their Practical Application, 
by John 8. Billings, Surgeon U. 8. Army, and a 
LL.D., of the University of Edinburgh. (Sani- 
tary Engineer.) This treatise leaves little to be 
said and little to be desired in thoroughness and 
accuracy. It gives the simplicity of the matter 
so as to meet the requirements of ordinary house 
builders, and it carries the problem out into the 
complex requirements of churches and buildings 
like the Metropolitan Opera House. It sticks to 
its own ground, and does not prescribe for 
plumbers nor for their works. 


....Abraham Lincoln, The True Story of a 
Great Life (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) is Mr. 





William O. Stoddard’s contribution to the mem- 
ory of the great President, whom, as one of his 
private secretaries during the War, he had good 
occasion to see and know. The volume is pop- 
ular in style, and keeps pretty strictly on the sur- 
face of things. The life of Mr. Lincoln as boy 
and man previous to his first election is excep- 
tionally full, and the biographic and personal in- 
terest largely predominates in the remainder. 
The story cannot be told too often, and is told by 
Mr. Stoddard with a happy knack of keeping 
out of difficult and doubtful questions, without 
at all sacrificing the seriousness, elevation, and 
moral weight of Mr, Lincoln’s career. 


..Every boy with a jack-knife in his pocket 
and his head full of plans will fall to with de- 
light on anything that gives him plenty to do in 
the boyish line, This is the merit of a little 
manual just published by the Messrs. D. Lothrop 
& Co., A Boy’s Workshop, with Plans and De- 
signs for Indoor and Outdoor Work, by a ‘‘ Boy 
and his Friends” ; with an introduction by Henry 
Randall Waite. The little manual goes to work 
intelligibly, describing the shop, and the tools, 
giving hints and accurate directions how to make 
a great variety of things whose uses will be at 
once apparent to the boyish mind, and sug- 
gestions as to other mysteries, the key to 
which makes any boy who possesses it a king 
among his mates, 


.. Number One,and How to Take Care of 
Him, is a series of brief, sensible, and popular 
talks on the most vitally important points of 
sanitary science. The author isa retired sur- 
geon of the English army, and his work, though 
easily and directly applicable here, is written 
from the English point of view. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) The author’s occupation as lecturer, in 
connection with the National Health Association 
of London, has brought him into special con- 
nection with what relates to the health of the 
people. 


..The Messrs Appleton & Co, ,epublish an 
American edition of Life on a Ranch, by Regi- 
nald Aldridge. It is a volume of notes on ranch 
life in Kansas, Colorado, Indian Territory, and 
Northen Texas, made by an Englishman, who, be- 
ing “out of a job,” threw himself heartily into 
this way of earning a fortune. He was success- 
ful in his plans, and writes with great good sense 
vn the subject. The volume contains nothing 
that is essentially new, but is a fresh and sensi- 
ble rendering of what is becoming a frequent 
story. 


...- Flower Painting in Walter Colors—*Second 
Series” —F. Edward Hulme, F.L.8., F.S.A. (Cas- 
sell & Company, Limited), is a collection of 
chromos, with directions for painting these same 
flowers in water colors, The coloring is gener- 
ally very good, the wall flower is especially so; 
but the drawing seems needlessly stiff, though 
it is truthful and simple. These pictures are 
introduced with a few directions for general 
work in water colors, and with a list of useful 
colors. 


..-The Messrs, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. re- 
publish, in good style and form, from the Fourth 
London Edition, The Complete Angler ; or, The 
Contemplative Man's Recreation of lzaak Wal- 
ton and Charles Cotton, edited by John Major. 
It contains John Major’s introduction to the 
edition of 1844, is printed from new type, and, 
80 far as we can see, with the illustrations and 
engravings of the previous editions, and bears 
no date on the title page. 


. There seems to be no end to the cheap re- 
publications of English classics now issuing 
from the press. Mr. John Alden has a small 
popular edition of The Poetical Works of John 
Milton, with explanatory notes, in two volumes ; 
and, in the same size and form, volume after 
volume of his Elzevir Classics, each number 
complete in itself, and all composed of choice 
selections from the current literature of the 
day. 


.. Words, Their Use and Abuse, by Wil- 
liam Matthews, LL.D., was first published in 
1873, we believe, and received favorably by the 
public, The volume is now revised and reissued 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) on new plates, 
and deserves a wider currency than ever for its 
scholarly effort to promote the cause of close 


thinking and right feeling by the right use of 
words. 


..».We have noticed so fully Dr. Weiss’s Life 
of Christ as to render it unnecessary to make 
more than a brief mention of the appear- 
ance of Vol. [III of this work in the English 
translation by M. G. Hope, published in Clark's 
“Foreign Theological Library.” (Scribner & 
Welford.) 


.-The Messrs. Littell & Co., send us the 
bound volume of Littell’s Living Age for April, 
May and June of the current year, with its 
selections from all the latest English periodical 
literature of the quarter. 


..We acknowledge, with thanks, the recep- 
tion of the Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Insurance Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetis for the Year Past. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Estes & Lavniat have nearly pre- 
pared for press a revised edition of ex-Governor 
John D. Long’s English translation of Virgil’s 
“ Eneid.” 


. Alphonse Karr resides quietly at Nice, sel- 
dom writing, but enjoying life in his charming 
chateau. He is always happy to talk with 
friends of bis brilliant and odd career in the 
world of society and letters, and entertains in- 
formally in the season’s course. 





...-The identity and nationality of Max 
O’Rell, author of “John Bull et Son Isle,” ap- 
pears to be established. He is described asa 
well-made, bald gentleman, entirely Gallic in 
type, and a fluent talker in French and English. 
He recently occupied a seat at the ‘ Savage 
Club” dinner, in London. 


..Mr. Walter Besant’s lecture on ‘*The Art 
of Fiction,” which the author delivered before 
the Royal Institution, has just been published 
in neat and convenient pamphlet form by the 
Messrs. Cupples & Upham, of Boston. Mr. 
Besant’s talk about novels and novelists contains 
much that all will enjoy, whether workers in the 
profession or not. 


....An extensive biography of Dr. H: M. 
Miihlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church of America, and the founder of the 
Miihlenberg family, so famous in the Lutheran 
and Episcopal Churches of America, is being 
prepared by Dr. Mann, of the Philadelphia 
Lutheran Seminary, and will soon be published 
in one large volume, 


.-Mr. James D. Brown, Mitchell Librarian 
of Glasgow, is engaged in preparing a ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians,” similar to 
some approved works in that line of encyclopedic 
literature. It is expressly announced that 
American musical names will receive much atten- 
tion in its pages, Sir George Grove’s work is a 
noble and exhaustive one; but there are some 
extraordinary omissions in its numbers so far. 


..When, in 1886, Dickens was called before 
an audience asthe author of the book of a suc- 
cessful opera, by John Hullah, he wore a crim- 
son velvet waistcoat, a swallow-tail coat with 
gilt buttons, a black satin stock, two breastpins, 
a huge gold chain cascading over his person, 
black trousers, and yellow gloves. Mr. Howard 
Paul drolly tells the story of his servant, who 
told him that a gentleman (Mr. Dickens) had 
called when Mr. Paul was out, and that he 
‘looked like a respectable kind of gasman.” 


..Charies Reade has a graceful tribute paid 
him by Mr. Robert Buchanan in the memorabilia 
printed by the latter writer, in this month’s 
Harper’s. Mr. Buchanan mentions some amusing 
minor traitsof Mr. Reade’s nature ; among them 
his “ mania for buying all sorts of flotsam and 
jetsam,” with the idea that they ‘‘ might come in 
useful.” Mr. Buchanan says that, on one occasion, 
he bought a stuffed horse’s head; on another a 
large lot of knives and forks ; and boots by the 
dozen pairs he ordered. He was devoted to a 
gingham umbrella that would have “ delighted 
Mrs. Gamp.” But his simple, honest nature 
made every acquaintance readily forget all these 
whims and caprices. 


..An alphabetical list of the personages in 
the thirty-two novels and novelettes of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, has just been compiled, from which it 
appears that they comprise 662 distinct charac- 
ters. The compiler has also arranged the stories 
according to the periods in which the scenes 
are laid. From ‘ Count Robert of Paris,” the 
date of which is 1098, down to “St, Ronan’s 
Well,” in 1812, there is but one century (the 
thirteenth) which has not furnished an histori- 
cal background for one or another of this great 
range of fictions. The gap lies between ‘ Ivan- 
hoe,” which opens in 1194, and ** Castle Danger- 
ous,” the date of which is 1306. 


.. The Critic draws attention to the fact that 
popularity is no test of a book’s permanency 
of value, and cites “one of the most popular 
writers or our green and salad days,” the once 
esteemed ‘Fanny Fern.” Her ‘Fern Leaves’ 
attained a sale of 100,000 copies; ‘* Ruth Hall’ 
was in demand to the extent of 55,000; and her 
‘* Shady Side” 46,000. How seldom one of them 
is bought, borrowed, or lent to-day by the in- 
constant members of the reading public, ‘*The 
Lamplighter,” by Miss Cummins, is taken down 
from the shelf occasionally, and put back again 
listlessly. It was once on so many tables in these 
United States of America that it was printed by 
the ten thousand copies at an edition. “Emily 
Chester” is a once famous novel, still in demand, 
scarce and worth owning. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tmiro- 
duced wnte the size and form af printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ¢ic., 
give so little indication of size that we shalt hereayter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures 0) booksin 
this Hist in inehes and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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Physiology and Hygiene, 


Having special reference to the effects of Stimulants 
and Narcotics on the Human System. 
By WILLIAM THAYER SMITH, M.D., 
Dartmouth Medical College. 


A Text-Book for Schools. 


Full cloth. Richly illustrated with colored plates and 
wood-cuts, Over 200 pages. 


o 





Introduction Price, 50 Cents. 





*,* Copies for examination sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of introduction price, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
163 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


THESLRSLEAL Boot. STORE 


& Co, Philadelphia. 
R CATALOGUE. 


44 sizes and styles. Prices reduced. Send for 
a4 | Catalogue. i. B. NIMS & co., Troy, N. Y. 





GLOBES. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 












Hate Hes HHL. WB, ao an beste m w 
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on receipt af 
WARPER & ‘snoTwens, , FRANKLIN SOUARE, Bi. Y. 


A Holyoke man went into a 
stationery store in Paris, France, 








and asked for some of their best 
writing paper. He was shown 
some in a box marked ‘Whiting 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
U.S.A.” “Is that your best?” 
he asked. “Oh! yes, sir, Whit- 
ing’s is the best.” _ paper rrade Journal 

“ Wurtrne’s Sranparp” is the 
most perfect product of the 
Paper-maker’s art. Ask your 
stationer for it. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have Just Published 


THE MAN versus THE STATE, 


‘The New Toryism,” 
“The Coming Slavery,” 
“The Sins of Legislators,” 


‘The Great Political Superstition.”’ 
BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


me contains all the recent Ritieal nbs 

by: Hiebert Spencer that have appeared in yo 
tem rary Review” in England, and (by arrangement) 
in he ‘opular Science onthiy ” in this country. 
These articles, in the course of their publication, have 

aroused a profound interest, and the present cheap 
edition is in ad d for the papers in a 
form fora ‘wide, popular circulation, 


8vo, paper. Price, 39 cents, 





Life on a Ranch. 
RANCH NOTES IN KANSAS, COLORA- 
DO, THE INDIAN TERRITORY, AND 
NORTHERN TEXAS. By Reornatp ALp- 
RIDGE. With Illustrations. 16mo, paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


“ A very interesting and amusing narrative. 
Certainly Mr. Aldridge’s book is much more witty, 
contains many more remarkable episodes, is far 
fuller of new and racy information, and, if we may 
trust our own judgment on so ticklish a’ point, is out 
and away a safer guide to me intending emigrant 
than ‘ Letters from our Koys,’ which have recently ap- 
peared under such distinguished literary patronage.” 
—Pall Mall Gaaette 


Reforms: their Difficulties and Pos- 
sibilities. 
By the author of ‘Conflict = ee and 
Life.” 12mo, cloth. Price $1. 


This work is in a sense a sequel to ‘ eta in Be 
ture and Life,” and readers of that work who re 
nized its penetrating and judicial spirit will weloome 
the present volume, which discusses current peaveess 
for reform in an impartial and searching manner, 
in a style to enlist the interest of all intellectual 
reader 


Hand-Book for Horsewomen. 
By H. L. De Bussieny, formerly Lieutenant 
of Cavalry and Instructor of Riding in the 
French Army. 16mo, cloth, flexible. Price, 
50 cents. 


Aconvenient and trustworth, ty guide for ladies in 
the difficult art of a horseback riding. 


For ‘sale by all neshediionts or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


A 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK 


Chautanqua Periodicals, 
Chantanqua Assembly. DAILY HERALD, 


An eight Fass Pe paper, ee: on a steam powel 
press on ds at Chantenqua 
every mornin: yy ng meeting in August; a 
— no <royd ns tl 4 volume, containing sten 

yehe, Heligic i d Prac dlenl Questions ee 
owophy, y, ig = an es re 

res, meetings, debates and class-room 

ills. iN “INVALU UABLE COLLECTION. 


Suheerpeee price - - . 2 = 
clubs of five or more at one time on te dal 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The or of thé 
ing one-halt a Literary and Scientific circl centel 
ing one-half of e Required Reading of the course 
h the com partments of f ‘Local Circles 
dF and pF yey on the Books in ae 
. L. 8. C. Work and Notes on the Required uired Reed 


wi LITERARY DEPARTHENT of great furnishing 
articlen' = the foreeneet Writers of ti country. 


Subscription Price - - - - + $150 
Vol. IV will begin with the October number. 


THE YOUTHS’ C. L. S.C. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
A Daily Paper for the Picture “of to be ieaned ae 


— ua in - hoo, 
made om special artist. 
Full accounts ts ofa ail children's . meetings. $0 


fu clubs of five or - @ 
COMBINA TION OFFER. 
GHAUTAUQUAN and ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD - $2.95 


wy ee a ae ee 


Address Dr. T. 1. FLOOD, Meadvily Pa, 
Political Cyclopsedia, 


Three Volumes, 8vo, 
= ony ne og = of ite kind. A rival of no 
er Cyclopedia. °o entleman’s lib: - 
plete without it. The eal exh iver ow | ry et 
sound political information. Campaign Speak- 
ers please note, Prospectus on Pepniboat on, 
A. H. Anprews & Co., Publishers, CHICAGO. 














Latest! Brightest! Best! 
THE “NEW NATIONAL SERIES.” 


Barnes’ New National Readers. 


Completed. The most beautiful School Readers ever issued ; also unequaled in practical timeliness and 
correct gradation. Watson's New Graphic Speller, anew speller which combines written and oral Jessons. 


Barnes’ New Arithmetics. 


Presents a minimum of theory with a maximum of practice. It adopts the shortest and best methods, 


Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric. 


The treatment is eminently practical. Rhetoric applied to daily life. $1.50, 


Monteith’s New Geographies. 


Complete two-book series, with latest data, beautiful maps, new standard time, and all otner ‘modern 
improvements.” Monteith’s Boys and Girls Atlas (25 cents) just published, 


Barnes’ Brief History Series. 


Including United States, France, Greece, Ancient, Modern (each $1.00) and General (just published) $1.€0, 
In many parts of the country more largely used than all competing Histories combined, 


Steele’s 14 Weeks in each Science. 


Embracing Philosophy, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Geology, Astronomy and Botany. 
These books have attained a phenomenal success, and the demand is constantly increasing. $1.00 each. 


Steele’s New Astronomy. 


The “ Story of the Stars,” in Prof. Steele’s best style, from new type and rewritten. $1.00. 


Steele’s Hygienic Physiology. 
Fully complies with the law as to teaching the effects of alcohol and narcotics; already adopted by the 
State Boards of Education of Michigan, Delaware, Kentucky and Washington Territory, and by the ma- 
jority of Counties in New York and Vermont. $1.00. Abrigded Edition, 50 cents. 


Sill’s Lessons in English. 


A practical, systematic and complete grammar. 


Useless verbiage eliminated. 60 cents. 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 


This new and beautiful system of drawing was prepared by a skillful teacher, and has many new and 


Martin’s Civil Government, 


A knowledge of local and national forms of Government is incumbent upon all citizens and can be ob- 
tained from this work better than from all others. $1.00. 


Worman’s Modern Language Series. 


valuable features. 


French, German and Spanish on the nataral method. 


“First Book” in each language, 40 cents. 





Tue NationaL SERIES comprises more than three hundred publications, popreseating text- 
r 


books adapted to agg sen of common school and college classes. Specimen pages sent 


cost to any address. riptive catalogue free. 
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A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 118 William St., N. Y. City. 


84 and 86 Madison St., Chicago. 
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WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 
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Religious _Futelligence. 


A JEWISH-CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT IN RUSSIA. 


A most remarkable religious movement 
is in progress among the Jews in Southern 
Russia. It 1s nothing more nor less than the 
establishment of Jewish-Christian congre- 
gations among the Jews, which are to be in 
connection with none of the Christian re- 
ligious communions as at present existing, 
but are to constitute a peculiar Christian 
association in close connection with Jewish 
customs and manners, and with the rejec- 
tion of all Gentile-Christian dogmas. The 
soul of the movement is a Jewish lawyer, 
Joseph Rabinowitz, a man of high repu- 
tation among his people. For many years 
the social and religious status of his people 
has been an object of deep concern to him, 
and in 1880 he published a program in 
which he advocated a complete reorgani- 
zation of the rabbinical system. He was 
further active in the work of a society for 
the promotion of agriculture among the 
Jews of Southern Russia; and during the 
days of persecution in 1882 earnestly advo- 
cated the return of this people to Pales- 
tine. During that period the change in his 
religious convictions took place. It was 
not the result of Christian mission work, 
nor is he a convert in the ordinary sense of 
the word, The change was gradually 
effected; and only after long deliberation 
did the thought of organizing Christian 
congregations of the Jewish nationality 
assume maturity in his mind. After his 
return from Palestine, his conviction was: 
“The key to the Holy Land lies in the 
hands of our brother Jesus.” In the 
words ‘‘ Jesus our Brother” lies the kernel 
of his religious views. His work has been 
successful, and now there are no less than 
two hundred families adhering to this new 
Jewish Christianity, and recently the Pesach 
festival was celebrated in accordance with 
the liturgy drawn up by Rabinowitz. 

Prof. Franz Delitzsch, of Leipzig, the 
leader of Jewish missions in Germany 
and editor of the Saat auf Hofnung, a quar- 
terly devoted to this work, has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet of about seventy-five 
pages on this new religious development, 
the largest space in which is occupied by 
original documents, in both the Hebrew 
and German translation, on this movement. 
These documents embrace thirteen theses: 
a Confession of Faith of the National Jew- 
ish Church of the New Testaments; an 
Explanation of the Faith in the Messiah, 
Jesus of Nazareth, in the sense of this con- 
gregation; a Haggada for the Israelites 
believing on the Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth; 
and, finally, an Order of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. As appendices are added a declara- 
tion of a teacher, Friedmann, to the Jew- 
ish believers in Christ, and a declaration 
adopted by a conference of the latter, held, 
in March of the present year, in Kischinew. 
The little pamphlet thus contains all the 
nyaterials for a study of the new movement, 
as these are all original documents by its 
advocates. 

The theses, which are to be regarded as 
the basis of the new faith, start out with 
the deplorable state of the Jews in Russia, 
and maintain that the endeavors at im- 
provement on the part of the Jews them- 
selves have proved futile. ‘There is need 
of a deep and inner moral renewal, of a 
spiritual regeneration. We must cast aside 
our false gods, the love of money as such, 
and in the room thereof must establish in 
our hearts a home for the love of truth as 
such, and for the fear of evil as such.” For 
this, however, a leader is necessary. Who 
is he to be? In Israel none can be found. 
‘*The man who possesses all the qualifica- 
tions of a leader—love of Israel, sacrificing 
of life, pureness, deep knowledge of human 
nature, earnestress in the exposal of the 
sins and evils of his people—we have, after 
careful research in all the books of the his- 
tory of our people, found only in one man, 
in Jesus of Nazareth.” ‘fhe wise Israelites 
in his day could not understand him; “ but 
we, in the present year (5644), can say with 
a certainty that he, Jesus, he alone has 
sought the welfare of his brethren. There- 
fore we should sanctify the name of our 
brother Jesus.” ‘* We should receive the 


Gospel-books into our houses as a blessing, 
and unite them with all the Holy Scrip. 





tures which were handed down to us by 
our wise men.” ‘The last thesis reads: 
‘“We hope confidently that the words of 
our brother Jesus will bring us, as fruit, 
righteousness and salvation; and then the 
hearts of the people and the Government 
will be turned to us in friendship, we shal 
have life and prosperity, like other na- 
tions, who live in safety under the 
shadow of European laws, framed in the 
spirit of our brother, who has given his 
life in order to make the world happy and 
remove evil from the earth. Amen!” 

The rest of these documents are in the 
same vein, and all show that the movemert 
is, as yet, guided by an undefined and crude 
idea. The Jewish character is stamped 
on its brow; but who will deny that great 
possibilities lie, in germ, in it? It will, 
doubtless, be wise to heed Delitzsch’s ad- 
monition to withhold judgment for the 
present, and await further developments. 
He closes his preface to his pamphlet with 
the words: ‘Spoil it not. There is a bless. 
ing in it.” 
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Tue difficulties in the New Dispensation branch 
of the Brahmo Somaj are far from settled, A 
circular has been sent to the Mofussii Brahmos 
by one of the adherents of the Sen party, stat- 
ing that the arbitration has not only not healed 
the differences, but the gulf between Mozumdar 
and three apostles, on the one side, and the rest 
of the apostolic brethren on the other ‘‘ has so far 
widened that it now seems almost impossible to 
bridge it over” ; and a “‘schism seems inevita- 
ble.” As to the questions in dispute, the circu- 
lar says: 

“ Evidently, there is no doctrinal difference of any 

great weight, or any other possible pretext, which 
would in any way justify the threatening schism. 
The pulpit question, which seems, to many who do 
not know the ins and outs of the unfortunate dis- 
pute, the only apple of discord, is, at best, the osten- 
sible cause of it. That there is mutual grudge and 
want of love and confidence at the bottom is beyond 
all question. Had the Vedi question been the only 
cause of the dispute, surely the apostolic brethren 
could have seen their way to settle it. Do whatever 
you may with the pulpit, the great K, C. Sen would 
ever and always be the world’s recognized Minister 
and Leader of the New Church. Who would dare 
arrogate to himself, however great and cultured he 
might be, the high office which has been divinely 
bestowed upon him, and him alone? The pulpit 
question is not one which would not admit of solu- 
tion, and which, consequently, could not in any 
way afford sufficient valid pretexts for the splitting 
of our Church,” 
The idea that any one should aspire to be Mr. 
Sen’s successor is scouted, In him the whole 
Church was incarnated ; but this cannot be true 
of any other apostle, only of all the apostles in- 
dissolubly united. The circular further calls on 
all Brahmos to protest against the schism. 
There are reported to be 49 churches which own 
fealty to the Metropolitan Church, The Sen 
party has printed a notice, numerousiy signed, 
stating that Mr. Mozumdar’s acts in the name 
of the Brahmo Mandir are not recognized by the 
signers as binding on them. Mr, Mozumdar, in 
a statement of the case, published in pamphlet 
form, calls upon those who contributed to the 
building which the Sen party has closed to vin- 
dicate their rights in the courts, since arbitra- 
tion has failed, He claims that, since there are 
now only eight members of the apostolic Durbar, 
himself and three others having withdrawn or 
been excluded, that body is legally no longer 
in existence, since the full number was twelve, 
and no business could be transacted without a 
unanimous vote. The failure of the arbitration 
he ascribes wholly to the Sen party. They ac- 
cepted eagerly of the proposal, and agreed to ac- 
cept the verdict unconditionally; but they al- 
lowed the period of three months to lapse without 
putting in their statement as stipulated, their ex- 
cuse being that their anxiety “for the harmony 
of spirit and unity of principles” was so great, 
‘‘that they could not devote time to the 
preparation of the statement.” ‘If, however,” 
they say, ‘the arbitrators deem it necessary 
that the statement shall be forwarded in the 
present unsatisfactory state of things, we shall 
try to prepare it as early as possible.” But they 
express the fear that ‘‘ the arbitration will create 
a schism in the Church.” Mr. Mozumdar closes 
a letter to the Brahmos as follows: 


“They have already taken three months to prolong 
the vacancy of the Vedi, to disperse the congrega- 
tion of the Mandir, to undermine public confidence 
in the whole movement of the New Dispensation, to 
fil] the hearts of the Mofussil Somajes with grief and 
dismay, to fasten a load of obloquy on the greatrepu- 
tation of Keshub Chunder Sen. The forced inactiv, 
ity of the congregation has furnished them with the 
opportunity of producing allthis mischief. And now 
they are emboldened to demand more time to com- 
plete their work of destruction. The arbitrators 
have, of course, withdrawn from their labor of love 
with natura] disgust, The Brahmo Mandir is emptied 
out, the country is scandalized, the opponents of 
theism rejoice. Will the Brahmo Somaj remain 
silent? For my own partI have a simple duty to 
perform. I will now appeal to the public. The 
donors and contributors to the Brahmo Mandir must 





either vindicate the rights of the Church, or quietly 
submit to the usurpation of men who have neither 
the moral nor the legal right to hold and manage 
property which the subscriptions of the public have 
created.” 


.. +The English Church Congress will be held 
this year in Carlisle. The program includes the 
following topics: “Duty of the Church with 
Regard to the Overcrowded Dwellings of the 
Poor: 1, In Towns; 2, In the Country.” 
“Rights of Parishioners in Parish Churches,” 
“Popular Literature, with Reference to Infidel- 
ity and Public Morality.” ‘What can England 
Learn from Scotland and Ireland in Religious 
Matters,” ‘The Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, with Special Reference to 
Legislation.” ‘Results of Recent Historical 
and Topographical Research upon the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures.” ‘‘ Lay Ministration : 
1, in Churches ; 2, in Other Buildings ; 3, in the 
Parish Generally.” ‘Foreign Chaplaincies— 
Their Episcopal £upervision and the Relation of 
English and American Congrégations.” ‘‘ Music 
asan Aidio Worship and Work.” ‘ Parochial 
Missions: 1, Preparation for the Mission; 2, 
Conduct of the Mission; 3, Sequel of the Mis- 
sion.” ‘ The Religious Side of Elementary Ed- 
ucation : 1, Church Schools ; 2, Board Schools.” 
‘Foreign Missions: 1, Missionary Societies ; 2, 
Special Missions; 3, Mission Boards.” ‘The 
Best Means of Raising the Standard of Social 
Purity Among: 1, the Wealthier and More Edu- 
cated; 2, the Poorer and Less Educated.” 
“England’s Religious Duties Toward Egypt.” 
“The Influence of the Reformation upon Eng- 
land, with Special Reference to the Work and 
Writings of John Wiclif.”” ‘‘Some of the Aids 
to Holiness: 1, Study of the Lives of Holy Men 
and Women; 2, Active, Self-denying Charity ; 
8, Worship and Holy Communion.” ‘‘The Ad- 
vantages of an Established Church.” ‘The 
Duty of the Christian Teacher with Regard to 
National Politics.” Among those who are to 
treat these subjects are the Bishops of Durham, 
Winchester, Derry, Gibraltar, St. Andrews, and 
Bedford ; Archdeacons Hannah and Norris; the 
Deans of Chester, Lichfield, and Manchester ; 
Canons Hoare, Jellet, Dixon, Tristram, and Bur- 
rows ; Lord Norton, Sir R. A. Cross, the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Mr. T. Hughes, and Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone, M. P. 


...-French papers are calling attention to 
the large and rapid increase of Jewish immigration 
into the Holy Land. Some years ago, Jews could 
be found only in Tiberiadis and Japhet, andin Je- 
rusalem there were a few hundred families, who 
had gone there to die in the land of their fathers, 
Now the Jews in Jerusalem alone are considered 
to be at least 50,000, or about one-third of the 
entire population. At first they all eettled in the 
Jewish quarter; but this was soon found too 
small to accommodate all, and now they can be 
found in the Mohammedan and Christian quar- 
ters also, Asin Europe, they devote themselves 
almost exclusively to mercantile business, The 
new comers are mostly from Bulgaria, Russia, 
and Hungary, and the immigration is supported 
financially by the Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
which society looks first to the establishment of 
schools. The movement toward Palestine has 
attracted the attention of the Porte, and has 
been officially forbidden; but it is more than 
doubtful whether the mandate will be complied 
with. 

....The Government of Sweden has appointed 
a committee for a new revision of the Old Testa- 
ment. Archbishop Dr. A. N. Sundberg is 
chairman, and he will be assisted in the work by 
three professors, two bishops and one pastor. 
For nearly a century the Swedes have been 
working on the revision of their Bible transla- 
tion. The New Testament version was adopted 
by the last General Assembly, and appointed to 
be used in the schools, but not yet in public ser- 
vices. 

....Of the 1,842 missionaries employed by the 
American Home Missionary, Society (Congrega- 
tional) last year, 868 were in the Western Staces 
and territories, an increase of 173 over any pre- 
vious year. Of the rest, 3384 labored in New 
England, seventy-seven in the Middle, and sixty- 
three in the Southern States. The Society for 
many years had over 200 in the Middle States ; 
but it never had a larger number in New Eng- 
land than that of lastyear. The report for Min- 
nesota says : 

* Minnesota has many Swedish mission churches, 
large, thoroughly orthodox, and devotedly evangel- 
istic. Other Swede churches are similar, but inde- 
pendent. The Swede word for mission means con- 
gregational. The Rev, George Wiberg, of the 
Swedish Ansgaru Synod, nearly like the Mission, 
has been very successful as genera] missionary to 
work up the churches here. One church of sixty 
members already organize’ in Stillwater, with a 
good church building, is calling us in council to rec- 
ognize them; we will install their minister, and they 
will be self-supporting in a year. Another, in Min- 
neapolis, of two hundred members, mostly the fruit 
of revival services, held in Dr, Hovey’s Second Con- 
gregational Church, is preparing for organization, 
self-supporting from the start. St. Pau! is about to 
begin, and other communities of neglected Swedes 
through the state are calling-loudly. Mr. Wiberg 
wi'l translate-and publish in Swedish the new creed 
and covenant, so that they may all see we agree 
upon and adopt it.” 





alssions, 


NEWS FROM THE MISSIONS IN 
THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


Oxy an insignificant percentage of native 
Christians can be found among the twenty mil- 
lion Mohammedans of Java; but the mission 
there is meeting with success despite all its diffi- 
culties, The station at Mojo Wamo stili holds 
the memory of its founder, Jellesma, precious, 
and takes faithful care of his tomb. It now 
numbers, including the outstation, 2,600 souls, 
of whom fifty-eight adults and 120 children were 
baptized last year. The handsome new church 
has a congregation of about seven hundred reg- 
ular attendants. They have contributed one 
thousand florins for the extinguishing of the 
debt upon the building, and have surprised the 
missionary with a further gift of four hundred 
florins for furnishing it. 

The mission of the Java Committee has a hard 
situation among an exclusively Mohammedan 
population. It has two stations which are grow- 
ing slowly: Huta Rimbaru with 115, and Sima- 
pikapit with 178 souls. 

After a considerable interval, news has been 
received from the Gossner missionaries on the 
Sangi Islands, who are laboring under the direc- 
tion of the Government. Kelling is engaged at 
Tagulandang upon a translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, his New Testament having already been 
printed complete. 

At Kisser, one of the Southwest Islands, where 
Missionary Rinnooy has been stationed as an 
assistant by the Utrecht society, the first bap- 
tisms for forty-three years are reported. The 
population were once converted by the Portu- 
guese and Spanish, but had fallen quite back 
into heathenism, although they still called them- 
selves Orang Serani, or Christians. The chiefs 
are also priests. There are many temples, but 
only one church, on the island. Witchcratt is 
much practiced. Funerals are solemnized by 
slaying a dog. Formerly it was a slave ; but the 
Government has stopped that. Christmas is 
celebrated as ‘“‘the great day.” Brother Rin- 
nooy has twenty-seven youth under Christian 
instruction, and has compiled a dictionary of 
the Kiseer language. 

A gratifying account of the most conspicuous 
results of Dutch missionary work in the East 
Indies is given by a contributor in the Journal 
das Export, who says : 

“IT will here only mention the Minahassa, in the 
north of the island of Celebes, where European 
training, in connection with Christianity, has worked 
wonders in the way of civilization. The traveler 
here meets well-developed, handsome people, in 
European clothes and with European manners. 
Agriculture and horse-breeding are in a highly - 
flourishing condition; and the Minahassans may 
well be called a model Indian people.” 

A new mission has been undertaken in Suma- 
tra by a Dutch Lutheran society, Soor Inden 
Uitwendige Zendig. The territory of the still 
heathen tribe of the Redjang, east of Benkule, 
has been chosen as the field of labor. A mis- 
sionary has been sent out, and has reached Ben- 
kule. 

The Rotterdam Missionary Society has, by in- 
vitation of the Indian ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, opened a new field of labor at Maombi, in 
the Minahassa peningula of Celebes. 

The Dutch Government has just built a 
splendid mosque in Atjeh, Sumatra, in place 
of one that was destroyed during the war. But 
no official seems to think of building churches in 
Atjeb, or of sending missionaries there. 

The mission in Nias returns an _ increase. 
The little congregations at Dahana and Ombo- 
lata have doubled, and a small training-school 
has been established in the former place. A sta- 
tion has been founded at Telok Dalam, in the 
southern part of the island, and a sailing vessel 
has been provided to maintain communication 
between it and Gunong Sitoli. A small congre- 
gation of natives has also been organized at Pa- 
dang, within which the first baptisms are re- 
ported. 

The Utrecht Missionary Society was recently 
obliged to suspend its work in Bali on account 
of the rourder of its missionary, De Broom. 
The other missionary, Wigglendam, abode at 
Surabaia till a short time ago, when he was in- 
viied to begin a mission in the Tenger Moun- 
tain. The Society’s administration has given 
him permission to make a year’s trial there. 

The Reformed Zendings Vereeniging, of Hol- 
land, which has two stations at Tagal and Pur- 
bolingo, in Central Java, recently became so 
cramped in finances that all of its resources 
had to be employed to extinguish the debt, and 
its missionaries were notified that, after a cer- 
tain time in 1884, they could not expect any 
fixed support from the Society. It seemed as if 
the missionaries would have to connect them- 


selves with other societies, and the Zendings Ve- 
reeniging to lose them, The difficulty was re- 
moved at the last meeting of the Society, when 
the full amount of the deficit was found to be 


covered by two legacies that had been left it. 











- ....The Moravians propose to establish a mis- 
sion among the Innuits of Western Alaska. An 
exploring party sailed in May to select a suitable 
place for a station. 
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The Sunilay-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 14TH. 


WAITING FOR THE LORD.—Ps. XL. 


Nores.—This is said, in the title, to be a Psalm 
of David. This shows that it was regarded by 
the compilers of the “‘first book,” including 
forty-one Psalms, of the several collections out 
of which the Book of Psalms is composed, as 
being one of the older Psaims, ascribed to David. 
Yet this has no further authority than their 
opinion. ‘‘ Horrible pit..—Such a pit as 
one might have inadvertently fallen in, dug as a 
trap, or to hide things in.—-—“ Turn aside to 
lies.” —By worshiping idols, instead of making 
God their trust. “They cannot be reckoned 
up.” —That is, arranged in regular order and re- 
counted.- “* Sacrifice and offering thou didst 
not desire.” —Or, dost not desire. This does not 
properly imply that these are not required, under 
the law, but that obedience is better. ‘Mine 
ears hast thou opened.”—Perhaps there is some 
error in the Hebrew text here. The Septuagint 
translates it very differently: ‘‘ Buta body didst 
thou prepare for me.” The meaning of the 
Hebrew seems to be: Thou hast opened, or dug 
open, my ears, so that I will hear and obey thy 
commandments. ** In the volume of the book 
it is written of me.”—Or, to me. It is com- 
manded for me. That is, that obedience is in 
the heart rather than in formal worship. 
——‘*] have preached _righteousness,”-- 
As a king might do. This agrees with the 
Psalm being written by David or some 
leader.———‘‘I have not refrained my 
lips."—From speaking of God’s goodness. 
———"* Mine iniquities have taken hold of me.”— 
As proved by the afflictions which I suffer, and 
which must be in punishment for them. 
‘* Be pleased, OLord, to deliver me.” —With verse 
13 begins a passage which is also found in the 
70th Psalm. One is made out of the other, with 
some verbal changes, as of ‘‘God” for “‘ Jeho- 
vah,”———“‘I ain poor and needy.” —This humil- 
iation of himself will not at all imply that the 
writer was not rich anda king. It only implies 
that toward God he was as needy as any beggar. 
Verses 6, 7 and 8 are quoted in Hebrews 
x, 5, 6, 7, in an argument to show Jewish sacri- 
fices cannot take away sin, but that, instead of 
them, Christ was to come to do God’s will, and 
offer his *‘ body” for siu. The passage is quoted 
in Hebrews from the Septuagint’s imperfect 
translation. The meaning put upon the passage 
in Hebrews cannot be a secondary one, the pri- 
mary meaning being that the Psalmist offers his 
own voluntary obedience and consecration, his 
ears opened so as to hear what is written in the 
volume of the book to him, and that he will obey 
and preach it, 

Instruction.—One must not be impatient with 
God. God is patient with us. When we sin he 
does not immediately destroy usa. And when he 
does not give us immediately what we want, and 
when he allows us to remain in trouble, we must 
not be disturbed, but wait for him. 

If we willonly wait patiently God will attend to 
us. He does not forget us, and he will choose 
the best time. 

When we have been delivered we should give 
God the praise. Iu such circumstances sume 
people praise themselves, their own skill and 
strength. Rather give God the glory. He gave 
us all our skill and strength. 

It we give God the praise for his goodness it 
will encourage others todo the same. Such a 
person seems to carry the very presence of God 
with him. If weare thinking about God and 
talking about his goodness, others who meet us 
will be led to think of God also. 

God is a better trust than earthly helpers. One 
who does right and trusts God is safer than 
one who does wrong and trusts the strongest 
man, 

Let us count up our mercies. Some seem to 
think they have but a few. Let them reckon 
them up in order, and they will find they are 
more than they can tell. 

God demands outward service, that which 
can be seen and heard, and which corresponds 
to thesacrifices of the Jews. But that is not his 
great command. He bids us first be right in 
heart, and keep his commandments, and delight 
in his will, To love God and love our neighbor 
is the real duty. 

David did right to preach righteousness in the 
great congregation. We should all do the same 
as far as we can. We encourage each other 
when we tell what God has done for our souls. 
A Christian had better not be silent. Let his 
life and let his hps speak his thanksgiving to 
God. 

The psalmist seems to speak of all his troubles 
as punishment for his sins, Perhaps they were ; 
but we cannot be eure it is sc in our case. God 
may have other reasons for bringing trouble or 
sorrow on us. Our sins are so many, however, 
that we have occasion enough to be reminded of 
them in trouble. 

We will do well, generally, to leave it to David 
to call down judgment on enemies. It is better 
to pray that they may repent than that they may 
be punished. 





























If, however, they are our enemies because they 
are God's enemies and hate him, it may be quite 
legitimate to desire that they may be confounded 
in all their wicked plans. 

The New Testament quotes the Old not s0 
much in the way of strict argument as of illus- 
tration and enforcement. For this purpose we 
need not be surprised if a translation is imperfect 
or an interpretation is not quite correct. 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science opened its exercises in Montreal, 
upon Wednesday, with a general session, The 
city was crowded with members and delegates, 
and the Mayor and Council of Montreal re- 
ceived the guests with appropriate formalities, 
Among those present actively interested in the 
association have been Sir William Thomson, 
the eminent electrician, Prof. Henry Enfield 
Roscoe, Sir Richard Temple, Dr. James Ed- 
munds, Prof. Chandler Robsrts, Sir Lyon Play- 
fair, Lord Rayleigh, Prof. J. J. Sheldon, W. H. 
Pierce, and C. W. Freemantle, the renowned 
metallurgist. Variots excursions to points of 
interest will conclude the synod of the Associa- 
tion this week. 








. Singularly destructive storms have marked 
the last week in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. The 
steamer ‘* Belmont,” at Stanley’s Landing, near 
Cincinnati, capsized in a sudden and violent 
gale, and several lives were lost amid the panic. 
It was impossible to render assistance to the 
persons on the steamer, although she had a 
barge in close tow. At Evansville, Ind., and 
Harmony, Carmi, Grayville, Mt. Vernon, Union- 
town, and Henderson, in the same state, houses 
were unroofed or blown down, and agriculture 
suffered greatly. Centreville, Illinois, was de- 
molished and several inhabitants injured fatally. 
There have been thick fogs along the New Eug- 
land shore, and frosts further inland. 


... A telegram from Columbus, O., announced 
on Monday that a riot had broken out at the 
mines of Snake Hollow, in the Hocking Valley, 
O., with some 3,000 miners in arms against the 
militia. Troops were being forwarded from Co- 
lumbus, at last accounts, to the disorderly dis- 
trict. The riot began at three o’clock in the 
morning with an assault upon the mine guards, 
Communication is difficult, owing to the cutting 
of the telegraph wires. ‘I'he trouble originated 
in the employment of new bands in the mines, 


. During a local excursion, last Sunday, of 
the employés of the Empire Steam Laundry, of 
this city, a scandalous and prolonged fight oc- 
curred upon the steamboat in which the excur- 
sionists were crossing to Linden Grove, N. J. 
The boat was turned around at Rahway in the 
middle of the disorder. A respectable man, 
Henry Kopf, was killed. No arrests were made, 
by reason of the inattention of the police. On 
board of the boat the fighting was general, several 
hundred passengers engaging in it furiously. 


.. The financial affairs of Mr. W. J. Hutchin- 
son, the well-known broker,who was expelled 
from the Stock Exchange in 1882 and has since 
contested his expulsion legally, have again 
become so involved that measures for the satis- 
faction of his creditors are called for. The fail- 
ure of the Wall Street Bank precipitated Mr. 
Hutchinson's difficulties, It is stated that in 
two years he has lost $2,000,000 in private spec- 
ulations. 


. The fire record for the,week presents ita 
usual episodes, At Duluth, property to the 
amount of $200,000 was destroyed on the 24th. 
The Winslow Laboratory of the Renssalaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy was burned 
upon Tuesday. In Scranton, Pa., Adams, N. Y., 
Urichsville, and New Iberia, La., buildings were 
burned—the latter village suffering severely. 


.-There have naturally been no political 
incidents during the past week. The campaign 
is slowly organizing, and some attention has been 
drawn to the outlook in Maine, New Jersey, and 
other Atlantic states, and California, Mr. 
Hendricks, ina speech, expreased his opinion 
againat any change in the Democratic ticket. 


.-The Centennial of New Brunswick, N. J., 
was celebrated last Monday, with a procession of 
5,000 strong, and suitable public exercises, 


....An attempt to break jail at Burlington, 
Vt., took place on Saturday morning. It was 
unsuccessful. Only three prisoners were in- 
volved in it. 


....A remarkable mortality from dysentry has 
been noticeable at Williamstown, N. J., last 
week. A funeral occurred every day, in conse- 
quence of the virulence of the disease. 


FOREIGN. 


-The cholera continues its ravages in 
Ethope ; less severely in France, but with in- 
creasing fatality in Italy. The bulletins for one 
of last week’s days reported 30 fresh cases in 
Spezia and 18 at Vittignasco. The average num- 





ber of deaths in Marseilles and Toulon will not 


exceed ten daily. In various provinces cf Italy 
the deaths by the cholera were as follows for the 
twenty-four hours ending Monday. Bergamo, 
6; Bologna, 2; Campobasso, 8; Cuneo, 17; 
Massa Oarrara, 3. There were many new cases, 


Cuneo, 82; in Naples, 3; in Parma, 4: in Turin, 
2. At La Spezia there were 33 fresh cases and 
17 deaths, Vessels from Italian ports possessing 
clean bills of health are subjected to a quaran- 
tine of ten days upon arriving at Spanish ports ; 
those with unclean bills to fifteen days’ quaran 
tine. At Naples much unreasoning opposition 
to the transference of cholera patients to the 
hospital prevails among the populace of this 
city. Forcible opposition was offered as a per- 
son stricken with the disease wes being conveyed 
to the hospital. The rioters wounded and other- 
wise maltreated several policemen. At the same 
time crowds of women assailed the infants’ 
schools for fear that the children, if they be- 
came unwell, would be taken to the hospital. 
The Syndic has asked the Archbishop to help 
enlighten the people. ° 


..The war-cloud hanging over the relations 
of France and China appears to have culmi- 
nated in the expected declaration of war, al- 
though the formal eonfirmation of the fact is 
lacking as we go to press. The destruction of 
the Chinese fleet at the bombardment of Fuh 
Chau included the explosion of the man of war, 
“Yang Wu.” Dispatches have announced severe 
skirmishes at Tonquin, with much loss of French 
troops, the final silencing of the Kinpai forts by 
Admiral Courbet, with all the other Fuh Chau 
defenses, and the departure, after those events, 
of the French fleet from the Min River. The 
conduct of Admiral Courbet has given greut 
satisfaction to his Government. General Millet, 
in command of the Tonquin troops, has resigned 
his post, and will return to Paris. The outlook 
upon the situation is dark ; and should no ami- 
cable conclusion be effected between France and 
China, it is difficult to see what Kugopean com- 
plications may result. Great Britain has been 
asked to preserve a strictly neutral pdsitipn. 


..In Paris the trial of the diréetors and 
managers of the Banque of Lyons et Loire, which 
failed two or three years ago, was concluded, 
M. Savery, an ex-deputy, and at one time Under 
Secretary of State, was sentenced to five years 
in prison, to pay a fine of 20,000 francs, and to 
suffer for ten years a suspenrion of his civil and 
political rights. M. Zielinski, the manager, was 
sentence to five months in prison and to pay a 
fine of 8,000 francs ; M. Bellantan, sub-manager, 
four months in prison, with a fine of 5,000 francs. 
The rest were only fined, the amounts ranging 
from 1,000 francs to 10,000 france. M. Savary, 
the chief offender, has fled from the country. 


..Two well-known Irishmen, Messrs, Rich- 
ard Lalor and Arthur O'Connor, the Nationalist 
members of Parliament for Queen’s County, have 
been presented with £256 each from the fund 
raised by subscription in their constituency for 
the payment of members. Mr. O’Connor, in re- 
turning thunks for this, says: ‘‘This money 
will enable me to retain my seat in the House of 
Commons, I am convinced that the regular 
payment of Irish members is a necessity, if we 
are to continue the fight.” 


..- Telegrams from St Petersburgh also ap. 
nounce that another outbreak against the Jews 
has occurred, this time at Dubrovitza, near Koono, 
in Western Russia, An Anti-Semitic mob pil- 
laged twelve shops and twenty houses, Many 
Jews were wounded during the riot, and one 
woman was killed. The police and the clergy 
were powerless to quell the disturbance, 


.-The Russian Ministry of Marine has issued 
to several learned societies a plan for a Russian 
Polar expedition. The idea is to have several 
large parties start from Jeannette Island and 

roceed entirely on foot across the ice, leaving 
| man depots of provisions in their rear. It is 
thought that there are many islands north of 
Jeannette Island that could te utilized, 


. 

..--The English Government has all week 
diligently forwarded the preparations for the 
Khartim Relief Expedition under General 
Wolseley. The departure of the fleet ones 
on peng General Wolseley gay to reac 
Dongola by Nov. 7th, oe aoe Earle will take 
the second post of command. 


..The negotiations between Switzerland and 


the Vatican are making favorable progress, 
The Paral delegates at Berne have been in- 
structed to make reasunable concessions. 





AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Cclds, 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc. Porter's 
Carative Balsam is a valuable remedy, No 
family should - without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
= complaints. It is for sale by all Drug- 
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7” aul communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Coiumns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

<@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
sent to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to THz 
Inperenpent, Bex 2787. 

6m Remittances should be made payable to Tux 
(INDEPENDENT. 

t@™” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
aicatons. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

Ss" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

tw@™” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
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GOVERNOR CLEVELAND. 


Tae [xpgPenpent, in its last two issues, 
has spoken of Governor Cleveland, the 
Democratic candidate for President, in 
terms of severe condemnation, and de- 
clared its purpose to do what it could to 
secure his defeat. 





It is due to our readers 
that they should know, somewhat in de- 
tail, the reasons which have led to these 
utterances; and this is what we now pro- 
pose to give, as briefly as possible. 

The charge of Governor Cleveland’s im- 
purity came first to our knowledge in the 
form of a rumor; and, without then de- 
ciding upon its truth, we instantly said 
that, if the accusation in its essential sub- 
stance be true, this is a most conclusive 
reason why the American people should 
not make him President of these United 
States. We had not adopted, and do not 
now adopt the absurd theory that the private 
character of a candidate for office, on a 
grave question of social morals, is a matter 
of no consequence, provided his public 
record appears to be right. 

The Evening Telegraph, of July 21st, 
1884, published at Buffalo, the city of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland’s former residence, put 
this rumor into the form of “a terrible 





tale,” setting forth, as was declared, his 
character as known in the city of Buffalo, 
and fully specifying the case of Maria Hal- 
pin in a variety of disgusting details in 
relation to times, places, persons, and sun- 
dry transactions. We read the statement, 
without at once accepting it as true, but 
with the fullest conviction that it was the 
silliest lie ever told, if not true. ‘The speci- 
fications were so numerous and various as 
to alleged facts, and these facts were so 
recent in their occurrence, that the whole 
story, if a mere fabrication, was capable of 
an instant and overwhelming refutation. 
As a pure falsehood, it could not live a 
week, without having its real character 
exposed; and certainly Governor Cleveland 
and his political friends had the strongest 
possible motives to brand the whole story 
as an outrageous lie, and stamp it into the 
dust by prompt and abundant proof. 
Nothing of this kind 
attempted, and the omission is virtually a 
confession that the attempt, if made, would 
prove a failure. 


has been even 


Soon after the appearance of the state- 
ment in the T'elegraph, we had a long con- 
versation with a clergyman, resident in 
Buffalo, who, while professing no knowl- 
edge as to the specific facts set forth in this 
statement, declared that the character of 
Mr. Cleveland, as known in Buffalo and 
illustrated by these alleged facts, corres- 
ponded with the Mr. Cleveland, 
while not more than a second-rate lawyer, 
was a bachelor, lived a hotel life, was a 
member of a club of ‘‘ fast men,” was not 


facts. 


associated with the better class of citizens, 
and was looked upon as a man of loose 
morals and habits in respect to the other 
sex. Such is the picture drawn by this 
clergyman, and it has been confirmed to us 
by several other similar statements coming 
from persons entitled to respect. We could 
not dismiss such statements as mere parti- 
san lies, gotten up for a political campaign, 
especially in view of the course pursued by 
the avowed friends of Governor Cleveland. 
Their conduct, as well as his, has appeared 
to us as a virtual admission of the truth of 
the main charge against him. It certainly 
has been most unnatural, if the charge is 
false. 

The Boston Morning Journal, of July 
80th, 1884, published a statement of the 
case as the result of an investigation which 
it had made by sending a special messenger 
to Buffalo for that purpose. This state- 
ment contains an interview with the Rev. 
Mr. Ball, a Baptist minister of Buffalo, to 
which he affixes his name as being correct, 
and refers to several persons in that city as 
cognizant of the facts, and also interviews 
with Dr. Ring, Mr. Baker and Mr. Whit- 
ney. These interviews, especially that 
with the Rev. Mr. Ball, charges upon Gov- 
ernor Cleveland a most gross offense; and, 
being published in the Journal, they have 
been scattered all over the country. They 
constituted an imperative occasion for an in- 
stant and easy refutation if they were false. 
The leaders of the Democratic Party, in- 
cluding Governor Cleveland himself, have 
made no attempt to furnish such a refuta- 
tion tothe public, and that, too, with full 
knowledge that this question was exciting 
the profound attention of the whole Ameri- 
can peuple, and was proving exceedingly 
damaging to the political prospects of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland. 

The New York World, of August 8th, 
1884, published an interview with Genera, 
King, who, as the friend of Governor Cleve- 
land, had visited Buffalo for the purpose of 
doing some “‘ detective work” on his “own 
account.” He says: 





“The facts seem to be that, many years ago, 
when the Governor was ‘ sowing his wild oats,’ 
he met this woman, with whom his name has 
been connected, and became intimate with her. 
She was a widow, and not a good woman, by any 
means, Mr. Cleveland, learning this, began to 
make inquiries about her, and discovered that 
two of his friends were intimate with her at the 
same time as himself. When a child was born, 
Cleveland, in order to shield his two friends, 
who were both married men, assumed the 
responsibility of it.” 

General King, as reported in this inter- 
view, claims that Mr. Cleveland, “ being 
the only unmarried man” among ‘three of 
her four admirers,” acted honorably in 
‘*shouldering all the responsibility” of the 
whole affair, ‘‘ after the child was born,” 
and thus relieving the others from ‘em. 
barrassment.” The General also adds that 
Governor Cleveland himself, in a subse- 
quent interview, assented to the substan- 
tial truth of his version of the Cleveland 
scandal. The New York World, of the 
same date, in commenting upon the inter- 
view with General King, said: ‘‘ Ithas been 
asserted and is true that Governor Cleve- 
land once had sporadic association with a 
middle-aged female, and that an illegitimate 
child, born to the woman, whether his own 
offspring or, not, has been cared for and 
protected by him.” The World inquires 
whether this is ‘‘ an offense unpardonable?” 

The Democratic papers, in regorting to 
various forms of apologetic casuistry for 
the offense, not only concede the substan- 
tial truth of the main charge, but also the 
necessity of making an apology for it, in 
order to break, as far as possible, its force 
as un objection to the candidacy of Gover- 
nor Cleveland. We, then, assume as a fact, 
admitted and known to the people, that, 
some ten years ago, Mr. Cleveland, when he 
was about forty years of age, was guilty of 
the offense imputed to him, and that he is 
the reputed father of a bastard son, now 
living in Buffalo, and who, to the day of 
his death, will be stamped and humiliated 
with the disgrace of his illegitimacy. 

The question, then, is, not whether God 
or man will or should forgive Mr. Cleve- 
land upon his sincere repentance for this 
sin, but whether, with a private character 
stained with this disgusting infamy, he 
should, by the deliberate act and voice of 
the people, be made the Chief Magistrate 
of this great nation. That is the question 
which every voter must face. If the facts 
were not known, or if there were grounds 
for a reasonable doubt about them, the case 


would be entirely different. The facts, 
however, are known. There is no pre- 


tense of any denial or refutation of the: 


chief facts in the case; and if the people of 
the United States who are in favor of 
sound morality follow our advice, they 
certainly will not bestow the honors of the 
Presidency upon Governor Cleveland. His 
election would argue a low state of morals 
among the people, and be a burning shame, 
and never to be forgotten disgrace to the 
nation. No man with such a private char- 
acter as is shown in respect to him is fit to 
fill any office in the gift of the people. 


——_ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


WE hear so much of the discoveries made 
in the East in the excavations and explora- 
tions which have brought to light the history 
of Egypt and Assyria, and which have cast so 
much light on the Old Testament, that we 
may fail to observe that scarcely less light 
has been cast by the new discoveries of the 
century on the New Testament. The Brit- 
ish Museum, the Louvre, and other collec- 
tions are filled with wonderful inscriptions 
which give the very annals of the kings men- 
tioned in the Old Testament as those who 
oppressed Israel, or those who fought against 
Jerusalem and carried captive the Jews; and 
it is wonderful to us to hear their side of the 
story, and learn from their authentic dnd 
contemporary records what the Pharaohs 











did, how Sennacherib warred with Heze- 
kiah, and imposed on him his tribute of 
thirty talents of gold, or how King Mesha 
sent his marauders to revenge the oppression 
of Israel; but we may remember that, if 
the discoveries bearing on the New Tes- 
tament are less bulky, and fill up fewer 
museums, tLey are yet of extreme interest 
and value. Let us look at a few. 

The following most important discoveries 
may be mentioned, all made within forty 
years: 

1. The Sinaitic manuscript of the New 
Testament, discovered twenty-five years 
ago. This is a complete manuscript of the 
New Testament, and belongs to the fourth 
century. It is a witness of the very first 
importance for the history of the New Tes- 
tament text. 

2. Fragments of very early versions of 
the New Testament; as the Curetonian 
Syriac, the earliest Syriac known, and por- 
tions of Coptic versions. 

8. The ‘‘ Philosophumena,” or ‘‘Against 
all Heresies ” of Hippolytus, who was mar- 
tyred in the year 235. This very impor- 
tant work gives an account of the heretical 
sects of the first and second centuries, and 
is very valuable for the quotations it makes 
from such heretics as Valentinus and Basi- 
lides, who flourished A. D. 125, and from 
whom are given yuotations from John’s 
Gospel. 

4. The “Diatessaron” of Tatian. This 
Syrian Christian father died before A. D. 172. 
His famous work, discovered and brought 
to the knowledge of the world not ten 
years ago, is a harmony of the four Gospels, 
and begins with the first verses of John’s 
Gospel, and uses that Gospel, as well as 
others, very freely. It is a conclusive 
proof of the unquestioned acceptance of 
that Gospel as early as the year 170. 

5. The Epistle of Barnabas. A complete 
Greek copy of this epistle, which goes back 
nearly, if not quite, to the beginning of the 
second century, was discovered in 1859 by 
Tischendorf. This quotes Matthew under 
the formula, ‘It is written.” It is of very 
great value, and was early regarded as itself 
canonical. 

6. The “Shepherd” of Hermas. The 
Greek text of the most of this important 
series of Visions and Mandates, which date 
from as early as the middle of the second 
century, is also one of the discoveries of 
the last quarter century. It casts much 
light on the condition of the early Church, 
though the long work does not quote the 
New Testament. 

7. The Epistle of Clement of Rome, 
probably written A. D. 97. A second copy 
of this was found by Bryennios, and pub- 
lished half a dozen years ago. Such a 
manuscript cannot but be of the first im- 
portance. It gives quo‘ations from Paul. 


8. The last of these discoveries, belong- 
ing to the last twelve months, is the very 
important ‘Teaching of the Apostles,” a 
work which probably goes back to the early 
years of the second century, and very likely 
to the last part of the first century, and 
which gives us the first Church manual 
ever written, on which the so-called Syrian 
or Coptic Constitutions and the better 
known Greek Apostolic Constitutions were 
in considerable part founded. This work, 
so remarkably preserved and discovered, 
casts a clearer light than any other on the 
origin of the officers in the Church, and the 
early character of its services and teachings. 
It quotes considerable portions of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

These great discoveries of this century, 
with others of less importance that might 
be mentioned, have thrown a full beam 
of light on the dark interval which sepa- 
rated the days of the Apostles from the 
days of lreneus and Clement of Alexandria. 
They answer, most satisfactorily, questions 
of critical doubt raised by skeptical schol- 
ars. They remove many difficulties and 
carry the Gospel of John, as well as 
other portions of the New Testament, back 
to the very days of the Apostle John, be- 
fore he died in Ephesus. The condition of 
the argument is much altered since Norton 
wrote on the genuineness of the Gospels. 
Every discovery has only confirmed the 
faith of the Church in its accepted Scrip- 
tures. To doubt that they are the product 
of the yearsto which they assign them- 
selves or have been assigned by the Church, 
now appears to betray willful skepticism. 
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FRENCH GLORY IN CHINA. 


More than a week has elapsed since 
France opened fire on Fuh Chau, but it is 
not yet known whether China means to 
enter into a war with her enemy. There is 
a rumor from Peking (dated Monday) that 
a declaration of war has been issued, but it 
lacks confirmation, and last week’s dis- 
patches indicated that China was anxious 
for asettlement. The bombardment at Fuh 
Chau has made it painfully evident that 
China cannot defend herself against the 
superior guns of the French fleet. The 
resistance was so weak that to the lookers-on 
it seemed a cruel massacre. If the French 
mean to carry on this sort of warfare, and 
not to attempt to land troops, as the French 
journals say, the Chinese ports are entirely 
at the mercy of Admiral Courbet’s fleet; 
and the Admiral, it is stated, is to 
have full power to follow his own inclina- 
tion, if China does not at once accede to the 
terms France offers. What has China, 
under these circumstances, to rely on? Has 
she been expecting interference by Ergland 
or Germany or the United States? Such in- 
terference would seem to us to be justified 
in this case; but there is no prospect of it, 
and the most prudent thing for China to 
do seems to be the most humiliating—to 
satisfy the demand for indemnity. The 
enemy’s fleet can ravage the whole coast 
line of China and destroy vastly more prop- 
erty than would cover the indemnity de- 
manded, and the cost of every bombard- 
ment will, in the end, fall on China. The 
destruction at Fuh Chau alone is estimated 
at 200,000,000 francs, while France offered 
to settle for 80,000,000. If China holds off 
much longer the cession of the whole Em- 
pire may be the price demanded for peace. 

It is a very sad state of affairs. It ought 
to be lawful for a nation to defend its own 
rightful possessions. This was what China 
tried to do in Tonquin. True, she entered 
into a treaty with France, and broke it at 
Langsoa. That was treachery, unquestion. 
ably; but not such as to justify France in 
exacting exemplary damages for it. France 
was on the errand of a highwayman; and 
because the legitimate owner of the prop- 
erty allowed it to be seized in a moment of 
helplessness it does not follow that the 
compact should be enforced as of moral 
right. We have, therefore, no sympathy 
with the aggressor, and cannot resist the 
conclusion that she is actuated entirely by 
a selfish policy. She regards it as a glory 
to be able, by the force of arms, to annex 
so large a territory in the East, and, by her 
powerful fleet, to demolish millions of 
property practically defenseless. And it is 
even stated that the French Cabinet do not 
regard the Langsoa affair so much a provo- 
cation as a pretext. A cable dispatch says: 





“A prominent French inilitary official says 
that the French Ministry were highly exasper- 
ated over the Langsoa affair. ‘Secretly,’ said the 
officer, ‘the Cabinet are compelled to admit that 
the Chinese were bound to resist the French ad- 
vance on Langsoa. The advance in itself was 
proper, but, asthe Chinese in occupation had 
not yet been officially advised of the Tien-Tsin 
treaty, they could not properly be asked to 
evacuate. Warring upon them under the cir- 
cumstances was unjustifiable. But, of course, 
the Ministry must assume that the affair was the 
result of a simple mistake in war, and they must 
hold the country to the consequences. But this 
of itself necessitates the punishment of the 
derelict officers, who were responsible for the 
attack and its consequences. General Millot was 
in supreme command. He blames General Ne- 
grier, who commanded the right wing of the 
French advance, and accuses him of having ex- 
ceeded his authority and of having precipitated 
the fight when the circumstances required a 
parley. General Millot puts no blame upon Gen- 
era] Delisle, who commanded the left wing. The 
Ministry, having thoroughly investigated the 
affair, have decided to refuse General Millot’s 
explanation as unsatisfactory. They have rea- 
son to charge him with full responsibility for the 
entire error. This error has placed France in a 
false and difficult position, and General Millot, 
whose incompetency has caused all this trouble, 
has been recalled.’ ” 


The French admiral, we are told, was in- 
structed to bombard the arsenal at Fuh 
Chau, and destroy the war material and 
stores, as a ‘‘reprisal for the action of the 
Chinese at Langsoa.” He did it, according 
to English accounts, in this way: 

“The French shelled the barracks and camps 


near Quantas. No resistance was made to the 
attack. The bombardment is described as of the 





most sickening character. The Chinese fleet on 
Min River, with the exception of two ships, has 
been blotted out. No surrender was allowed to 
the disabled and sinking ships. Their guns hav- 
ing been silenced, they were shelled for hours. 

‘* Admiral Courbet opene’ fire at 2 P. m., and 
the Chinese replied almost simultaneously. The 
Dockyard Arsenal fired immediately, but with 
only partial success. The eleven vessels forming 
the Chinese fleet were mostly light river and 
coast transports, and were really toys. The 
French had eight heavily armed ships, namely, 
the ‘Volta,’ ‘Dugay,’ ‘Trouin,’ ‘Detaining,’ ‘Aspic,” 
‘Vipere,’ * Loux,’ and ‘ Villars.’ Several Chinese 
gunboats maintained bravely a desultory fire for 
about a quarter of an hour, when the survivors 
of their crews leaped overboard. The combat 
was practically finished in seven minutes. The 
superior French artillery made the contest, after 
disabling the Chinese vessels, no fight. It was 
a marsacre. This is the opinion of every spec- 
tator. The French kept up the fire on the 
arsenal, neighboring buildings, forts, barracks, 
and villages until 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
although resistance from the shore batteries 
ceased about 3 o'clock.” 

Of this action, in which 1,000 Chinese 
were killed and 8,000 wounded, Admiral 
Courbet telegraphs his Government that 
the ‘‘ officers and men were animated by the 
greatest ardor,” and the French Minister of 
Marine, in response, assured the Admiral of 
the ‘‘ satisfaction of the Government at the 
brilliant beginning of the campaign in 
China,” inaugurated to ‘‘ secure the repara- 
tion due to France.” The English charges 
have greatly irritated the French journals, 
but we have not seen any real defense. 
Prime Minister Ferry is reported to have 
said that the ‘‘French press showed no 
such spirit when the English bombarded 
Alexandria,” and the Voltaire and the 
Temps say that France has no ‘‘ need to ex- 
culpate itself to the country which set fire 
to Alexandria. Admiral Courbet destroyed 
the Chinese gunboats because he could not 
weaken his crews by occupying them.” The 
Soleil and République Francaise approve 
his energetic course. ‘‘All he did,” they 
say, ‘‘was to obey orders, in the hope of 
effecting a prompt settlement of the exist- 
ing difficulty.” Prime Minister Ferry adds 
that, ‘‘owing to China’s treachery, it 
has been impossible to treat her like a civil- 
ized nation.” 

There is hardly an attempt at defense in 
these sentences. They really admit the 
truth of the charges and try to justify them. 
If there bea glory in this kind of fighting, 
let the French enjoy it. Other nations 
could not. 

As to the purpose of France we have the 
following expressions : 

‘*Commercial nations are naturally uneasy at 
our action, but once resolved on redress we must 
deal blows which will tell. My whole duty is to 
finish enterprises originally ill-conceived and ill- 
managed. We want a peaceful occupation of 
Tonquin, and we want to enforce on China the 
respect she owes us. European interests need 
not be alarmed at this. We are acting for the 
civilized world.”—Prime Minister Ferry. 

“France will soon seize and retain such terri- 
tory in China as is useful to her.”—République 
Frangaise. 

We hope that, before this wicked business 
is completed, the ‘ civilized world” will 
most emphatically repudiate France’s self- 
imposed agency, of which Prime Minister 
Ferry talks so loftily. 


_ 


NOT A FORGERY. 


Tose writers and journals which had 
critical discernment enough not to be 
thrown off their balance by that very ill- 
considered Constantinople letter in the 
Boston Advertiser, throwing suspicion on 
the integrity of Bishop Bryennios and the 
authenticity of the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,” discovered by him, can take comfort 
to themselves in a discovery, the account of 
which has just reached this country, and 
which proves the impossibility of any 
forgery. The absolute absence of apy 
proof of forgery, and the absolute unanim- 
ity of all good scholars in accepting the new 
discovery ought to have made intelligent 
people careful about accepting the sugges- 
tions of the Advertiser correspondent. But 
there are a great many people who do not 
know enough to tell a scholar from an ig- 
noramus. To them this anonymous Con- 
stantinople writer, who was allowed to ac- 
company President Washburn and Pro- 
‘fessor Long, when they went a second time 
to take a photograph of the right page, is 
as good authority as Harnack or Funk, or 











Zahn, or Hilgenfeld or Wordsworth. They 
do not see how impossible it would be to 
deceive such men. And when we instantly 
replied to the injurious words that we h 
letters from both President Washburn and 
Professor Long, written after they had 
made this second attempt, and that they in- 
timated no suspicion of the genuineness of 
the manuscript, but only blamed the pig- 
headedness of the custodian who could not 
read a word of it, our correction could not 
overtake the original slander. A score of 
papers, whose editors had sectarian reasons 
for wishing to discredit the ‘‘ Teaching,” 
spread abroad the suspicion and declared 
that American scholars and journals had 
been too hasty in accepting the «document, 
and then reminded us solemnly of the 
Shapira forgeries. These writers have no 
conception of the utter impossibility that 
the forgery of such a document could escape 
detection. 

It is for the utter annihilation of these 


cavilers, who cannot understand the inter- 


nal evidence involved, and who do not 
know enough to trust the verdict of schol- 
ars, because, as we have said, they cannot 
tell a scholar when they see him, and have 
not the wisdom to accept the judgment of 
those who do have this faculty of recogniz- 
ing scholarship, that we give this piece of 
conclusive evidence just brought to our 
knowledge in the second part ot Harnack’s 
edition of the ‘‘ Teaching.” 

Harnack’s senior associate in the editor- 
ship of the series of volumes entitled, 
‘Texts and Investigations in the History of 
Old Christian Literature,” of which his edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Teaching” is a part, is the dis- 
tinguished scholar, Oscar von Gebhardt. 
In reading Martin Kropff’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Mellicensis,” published in 1747, he discov- 
ered a reference to a treatise in Latin, en- 
titled ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles,” which 
had been entirely overlooked by scholars. 
It was an account of a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, belonging to that library 
which contained a sermon of St. Boniface en- 
titled ‘‘De Abrenuntiatione in Baptismate.” 
The account continues: ‘On the last 
page is found ‘Teaching of the Apostles,’ 
but imperfect. It begins: There are two 
ways in the world, of life and of death, of 
light and of darkness, etc.” Von Gebhardt 
gaw that this was probably a Latin trans- 
lation of the ‘* Teaching,” and he set to 
work to find it. He wrote to the librarian 
of the library for the manuscript, and re- 
ceived the reply that it was no longer there 
and could not he traced. Then he looked 
up the sermons of St. Boniface and found 
that thissermon ‘‘ De Abrenuntiatione,” is 
No. 15ia his collected writings, was first 
published by Martene in 1738, and the copy 
printed is by him credited to the courtesy 
of one Bernhard Pez. Now Pez was the 
custodian of this very library, and it was 
probably from this very manuscript that 
the printed copy wastaken. This sent 
Von Gebhardt to the writings of Pez; and 
in the rubbish of his forgotten ‘‘ Thesawrus 
Anecdotorum” it was found that Pez had 
published this sermon of Boniface’s aad ap- 
pended to it all that was found of the 
‘* Teaching of the Apostles.” And here we 
give it below, translated from the Latin, as 
it was written in a twelfth century manu- 
script and printed a hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

“ There are two ways in the world, of life and 
of death, of light and of darkness, 

‘Over these are set two angels, one of right- 
eousness, the other of unrighteousness. 

** And the difference is great between the two 
ways. The way of life, then, is this: First, thou 
shalt love the eternal God who made thee. Sec- 
ond, thy neighbor as thyself. And all which 
thou wouldst not have done to thee do not thou 
to another. 

“And the interpretation of these things is 
this: Thou sbalt not commit adultery, thou 
shalt not commit murder, thou shalt not speak 
false witness, thou shalt not corrupt boys, 
thou shalt not commit fornication . . . thou 
shalt not cumpound poisons, thou shalt not 
kill a child by abortion, nor destroy one already 
born. Thou shalt not covet anything of thy 
neighbor’s. Thou shalt not bear false witness, 
thou shalt not speak evil. Thou shalt not be 
mindful of evil deeds. Thou shalt not be double 
in giving counsel, nor double-tongued; for the 
tongue is a snare of death. Thy word shall not 
be empty nor false. Thou shalt not be covet- 
ous, nor grasping, nor rapacious, nor « flatterer, 
BO - 2 

That this is part of a translation of the 


‘‘'Peaching,” is perfectly evident. It has 
the same title, and,/so faras ii goes, isa 


{ very fair translation, as will be seen by 


comparisons. It could not have come from 
the Seventh Book of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, nor from the many-named ‘‘ Con- 
stitutions of Clement” (‘‘ Epitome,” ‘* Cop- 
tic Constitutions,” ‘‘ Syrian Constitutions,” 
“* Due Vie,” “Judgment of Peter”), nor 
from Barnabas or Hermas, or any other 
similar source, but can only be a trahsla- 
tion of this very Greek ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Apostles” which Bryennios bas just pub- 
lished. The integrity of Bryennios, unsus- 
pected by any decent scholar, is thus surpris- 
ingly confirmed by this forgotten fragment 
of a Latin translation printed a hundred 
and fifty years ago from a manuscript seven 
hundred years old. We trust that those 
who have given currency to the suspicion 
will make haste to undo the injury. 





A THREATENED DISGRACE. 


Ir must be confessed that Americans are 
not monument-buillers. It is not that 
our sense of patriotism is weak or our liber- 
ality mean, for almost without effort we 
raise a quarter of a million dollars for a 
great general who fought for us and heap 
honors onhim. But it is extremely doubt- 
ful if we could get on appeal half of that 
sum for a monument to him after his 
death. Nearly a hundred years has elapsed 
since the death of one whom we proudly 
own as the Father of our Country, and yet 
we have not been able to complete a monu- 
ment to him without the aid of a large ap- 
propriation by Congress. The unfinished 
shaft in the Capital city, whose name. per- 
petuates his memory, stands as a constant 
warning of the futility of attempting thus 
to honor our great men while so great a 
name as the first President’s awakens so 
inadequate a response. If Lincoln and 
others of our “‘ immortals” should ever get 
monuments it will probably be at the ex- 
pense of the National Treasury. England 
has honored her naval and military heroes 
in this way, not only to commemorate the 
glorious past, but ever to inspire her gen- 
erals and admirals with the ambition to 
win similar honors, Our hope and glory 
lie in peace, and we care not to cultivate 
the arts of war or the war spirit. Our 
genius for trade and our broad humanity 
are too utilitarian to lead us to express our 
appreciation of great soldiers and great 
achievements in towers of stone. But we 
claim to love art and to be eager to beautify 
our country as well as to worship peace; 
and yet we are likely to «dishonor a precious 
gift of French friendship and to prove the 
insincerity of these professions by refusing * 
the means for a pedestal for the Bartholdi 
statue. 

The Merits of this statue, as a work of 
art, the fact that itisa gift from France, 
and was intended by the donors to stand in 
New York Harbor as a lasting symbol of 
peace, and the pledge implied in its recep- 
tion, that we would set it up, are all well 
known to the general public. Appeal after 
appeal has been sent out by the Committee 
on the pedestal, stating the history of the 
statue, its purpose, how much money was 
needed to place it in position, aud urg- 
ing the wealthy and liberal to contribute. 
The amount originally asked for was $250,- 
000, of which, we believe, about $175,000 
has been raised by subscription, by fairs, 
benefits and other means, and $125,000 is 
still required to complete the foundation 
and the pedestal. 

The cost of the statue was about $300,- 
000, which was subscribed by one hun- 
dred and eighty-one cities, towns and pre- 
cincts in the Republic of France. Our 
Government has contributed the site in 
New York Harbor, and has agreed to main- 
tain and preserve the monument as a bea- 
con and memorial of the past and present 
good will of France. It will maintain, in 
connection with it, a powerful electric light. 
The Government has, therefore, fully done 
its part, and it only remains for the people 
to do their share. Will they allow the 
work to stop, and advertise to the world 
that France can raise a largersum than we, 
to symbolize the blessings our Republic has 
giver to mankind? We hope not; and we 
hope that no feeling of sectional jealousy 
will prevent all parts of the country from 
being represented in this grand project. 
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The South, the North, the W est, the East, 
ought to feel that th is monument is for the 
whole country, and that it is their privilege 
and duty te help erect it. It would have 
been better not to have accepted this costly 
and beautiful and siogularly appropriate 
gift from our French friends than to accept 
it only to dishonor it. The Committee hav- 
ng the matter in charge is composed of 
such men as William M. Evarts, Richard 
Butlér and Henry F. Spaulding, who are 
respectively president, secretary and treasu- 
rer, and is entitled to the fullest confidence. 
Their appeal ought not to go unheeded. 
They ask for upwards of $125,000. This is 
not « large sum for the whole country to 
raise. It can be, it must be raised, to 
avert, if for no other reason, a threatened 
national humiliation. Let the liberal send 
their checks to Mr. Spaulding. 


- ——_————— 


EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION IN SWE- 
DE 





Dz. Sonarr appears to be not quite accu- 
rate in his statement that the Scandinavian 
churches suffered an interruption of their 
Episcopal succession xt the Reformation. 
That was true of the Dano-Norwegian, but 
not of the Swedish Church. In the replies 
given by the Swedish Minister at Washing- 
ton, about twenty-five years ago (after 
correspondence with the ecclesiastical 
authorities at home), to certain questions 
addressed him’ touching the Swedish 
Church, in behalf of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, he stated expressly that the 
succession of bishops was not broken at 
the Reformation, and that there was no rea- 
son to suppose it had been broken since. 
Indeed, there could have been no reason 
for a lapse, seeing that Sweden, at the 
pressing instance of her deliverer, Gus- 
tavus Vasa, who declared that he would 
give up his crown if he were denied, ac- 
cepted the Reformation by a national act 
of all her four houses, including, of course, 
the House of the Clergy. This act was ex- 
actly parallel to that by which the English 
Parliament, under Henry VIII, broke with 
Rome while maintaining unimpaired the 
whole framework of the national Church, 
except that Sweden went much further and 
definitively adopted the whole doctrinal 
system of Lutheranism, to which her clergy 
have remained faithful, as the Anglican 
clergy have not remained faithful to their 
side of the Reformation. And as the 
Catholic Sigismund, unlike the Catholic 
Mary, was unable to overturn the new 
order, even temporarily, but only succeeded 
in overturning himself, there has been no 
subsequent crash, such as that which very 
nearly (some say quite) broke off the Eng- 
lish succession. 

The Swedish minister's envoy’s remark, 
that there is no reason to suppose that the 
Swedish succession, after escaping fracture 
at the Reformation, has been broken since, 
shows how little account a Lutheran nation 
makes of the merely political side of Church 
affairs. If its line of bishops remain unin- 
terrupted, it is only because everything in 
the Church has gone on regularly since 
Gustavus Vasa, and not because Lutherans 
are capable of imagining that salvation de- 
pends on a tactual succession. Indeed 
Mr. Brace, in his book on the ‘‘Norse Folk,” 
states that the Swedish bishops are re- 
quired, at their consecration, to make an 
express disavowal of any such claim. But 
it appears that the Episcopal Church of this 
country (unless she has receded from her 
action) stands committed to the acknowl- 
edgement of the Swedish Church as having 
the true apostolic succession, At least Dr. 
Muhlenberg so asserted in 1862, and in the 
accounts of the next Lambeth meeting of 
bishops, the Anglo-Catholics are spoken of 
as having been greatly exasperated at *‘ the 
Scandinavian admission.” What the pres- 
ent position of the American Episcopalians 
toward Swedish Lutheranism is, they best 
know. From the fact that Swedish minis- 
ters, on coming to this country, seldom 
enter the Episcopal Church, we may infer 
that Episcopacy forms no very vital ele- 
ment of their ecclesiastical consciousness. 

Perhaps in our English race it is hard to 
conciliate a stately ecclesiasticism and a 
gorgeous worship with salvation by faith 
alone; but it is perfectly possible among 
Lutherans. Sweden has a ritual, which 

appears to be, at least at certain times and 





places, hardly inferior to that of Rome in | the officer stated that, while there existed strong op- 


splendor, and of course greatly superior to 
it in depth, and on grest occasions, espe- 
cially at a coronation, the Archbishop of 
Upsala and his suffragans appear in all the 
magnificence of the ancient vestments, with 
cope and miter. But the land of Gustavus 
Adolphus, ‘‘the stainless hero of the 
North,” is for all this an unswerving pillar 
of Protestantism, and has been so ever 
since Protestantism was. 


MISSIONARY TABLES. 


Peruaps our correspondent, Dr. Hayd'n, 
said all that is needful on the subject of 
missionary life and missionaries’ tables. 

As to their manner of living, surely no 
rules can be laid down. If we trust men 
and women sufficiently to send them out 
with the Gospel mission, surely we can 
trust them and credit them with the dis- 
cretion which shall teach them how to live. 

As one said of a man who adopted civil- 
ized clothing and became a Christian, ‘‘ The 
work of grace began with a shirt,” so the 
adoption of any of the decencies of life may 
be, with a heathen, a step toward the king- 
dom of Heaven. 

One cannot help misrepresentation. 
two cases we will give facts. 

A missionary and his wife were alone in 
a desolate land. There came near them a 
hunting party of English officers, and they 
were hospitably entertained. Mrs. Blank 
set before them the best she had, including, 
after some hesitation, some preserved fruits 
which had been sent her, by her own 
friends, all the way from home. Her re- 
ward was that they spread reports after 
their return that the missionaries were 
living in luxury, afd had a most luxurious 
table. 

Another man, a noted traveler, came and 
staid with them, and made not the slight- 
est return or even acknowledgement of 
their hospitality, and reported much the 
same thing. 

In another case and another place an 
English physician, on a hunting excursion, 
came to the house of a missionury and staid 
one or two nights. They were all fed, and 
even meat was cooked for his dogs. Dur- 
ing the visit a member of the family, who 
was not well, had some talk with him on 
the subject of health—merely talk. When 
this man left, with his servants, dogs and 
horses, he not only made no acknowledg- 
ment to his hosts, but presented a bill of 
five dollars for medical advice. 

This, probably (one may hope so), was 
an extreme case; but it is such men who 
speak slightingly of missionaries, and 
spread tales of their luxurious living. 

There is wonderful good sense in the 
Bible. Take the prayer of the wise man: 
‘*Feed me with food convenient for me.” 
There is force in this; for, if the body is the 
machine through which the mind and soul 
work, it should be kept in the best working 
order. To have “convenient” food is 
wise, to make the machine more efficient. 

We have known a man made wretched, 
and children sickly, because the wife and 
mother had no idea of the convenient food 
of the wise man. 

Self mortification and penance might do 
very well for hermits and devotees, or the 
Indian fakir, for they had only to be, not to 
do; but he who works must be in working 
order. The best economy is to have good 
tools and use them well. 

If we were on an examining committee to 
send out missionaries, one of the first ques- 
tions would be ‘‘Can you cook?” 


Of 
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Editorial Hotes, 

CorEA must soon be missionary ground, and 
it will prove, we believe, to be very fruitful 
ground, The country is opeu now to heralds of 
the Gospel, and parts of the New Testament in 
Corean will soon be in circulation. Dr. Maclay, 
of the Japan Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is in Corea on a prospecting tour, and 
is in communication with the Government of the 
kingdom. In a letter just received at the Meth- 
odist Mission Rooms in this city, Dr. Maclay 
Bays : 





“ After forward'ng to a prominent member of the 
Corean Government a letter indicating our object 
and proposed plans of work,I was invited by him 
to a personal interview, during which I was in- 
formed that our letter had been submitted to the 
King, and that he had cordially approved our plane. 
In communicating to me this decision of the King, 








position to that form of Christianity which, in for- 
mer years, had occasioned serious trouble in Corea, 
the Government had no objection to Protestantism, 
and would not place any obstacles in the way of 
Protestant missionaries. 

“You perhaps can imagine the joy it afforded me 

to receive permisgion and authority to commence 
Christian work among the Coreans, in the interest 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. As far as I 
know, our Church is the first to be recognized by the 
Corean Government, as a helper in the career of 
reform and pregress on which it has entered.” 
Dr. Maclay will probably employ Coreans, in- 
stead of Japanese, in his missioaary work, there 
being a strong prejudice against the latter. 
U. 8. Consul Foote thinks that, by the time Dr. 
Maclay is ready to go to work (which will be 
next Spring, perhaps), the way will be clear for 
him, so far as the native feeling is concerned. 
Mr. Foote has endeavored to disabuse the minds 
of the leading Coreans concerning Christianity, 
and make them understand that it is the policy 
of Western nations to give the largest religious 
liberty to their citizens and subjects ; that China 
and Japan tacitly permit this; that religious 
teachers inculcate obedience to the laws and 
respect for the rulers; that they teach the peo- 
ple to be honest and truthful, and establish 
schools and found hospitals; and that no harm 
could result from their work. 





Tue results of the inquiry by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment into the liquor traffic are very interest- 
ing, a8 printed in a Blue Book of the Federal 
Council, Statistics are given which show that 
the consumption of alcohol in Switzerland is 
greater per head than in any other country of 
Europe. It is also proved that the consumption 
of brandy among the Swiss is increasing, and 
that parallel with this there is an increase of 
mental diseases and an increase of misery and 
want. In spite of all this the Council refuses to 
recommend restrictive legislation. It states that 
the sales of liquor in Switzerland represent an 
annual return of 150,000,000f. In one clause of 
its report, headed ‘‘The Advantages of Spiritu- 
ous Drinks,” the Council is outspoken in de- 
fense of social drinking. Among other state- 
ments it says: 

“The practice of social drinking of spirituous liq- 

uors brings a cheerful temper into society, effaces 
the traces of daily labor, opens the heart to other 
impressions, and is intimately associated with the 
development of public life. The public house fos- 
ters intellectual activity, and is a remedy, against 
misanthropy, egotism, vanity, narrowness of ideas, 
and extravagance of imagination.” 
All this comes to us by cable ; and it is stated 
that the Council’s report “‘ has taken the coun- 
try by surprise.” Well it might. ‘To find such 
a state of facts, and to found upon them so in- 
congruous a recommendation, indicates neither 
statesmanship nor common sense; but there is 
httle enough of the latter in.dealing with the 
liquor question, as a long article in a recent 
number of the London Times shows, the writer 
of which argues that alcohol is good, really in- 
dispensable to the strong and healthy, and only 
injurious to “ the feeble and incapacitated.”’ 





WE are very glad to give space to the follow- 
ing reasonable appeal from the Rev. H. Marden, 
missionary of the American Board in Marash, 
The cable dispatch which reported the terrible 
conflagration in Marash gave great anxiety to 
many friends of missions here, who knew how 
grandly the hundreds of Protestant Christians 
in our mission churches in Marash had denied 
themselves to build their churches and schools ; 
and the news of the safety of these buildings 
will be a sensible relief. Mr. Marden writes us: 


MARASH, CENTRAL TURKEY, July 27th, 1884, 

Mr. Editor; July 25th a great fire occurred in this 
city, destroying the entire business portion of the 
town, including 1,290 shops, 200 houses, two mosques 
and three khans. The loss of property is estimated 
at several million pilasters. Nearly every Mosiem 
and Christian in the city is a loser. Aji the Mission 
Houses, Protestant churches and schools are safe, 
but the Protestant brethren are all heavy losers. 

The generosity of these men in the support of 
their educational and religious institutions, as well 
as their benevolence to others in need, is widely 
known. 

It is now their turn to plead for help. Let them 
not cry in vain. 

Contributions sent to the American missionaries 
at Marash, through 8. L. Ward, Esq., No. 1 Somer- 
set Street, Boston, will be faithfully applied to the 


relief of sufferers. 
H. MARDEN. 





Tue Britizh papers are in the habit of making 
much fuller reports of the meetings of the 
British Association than our New York papers 
have done this year, which think they do well if 
they can spare a column or two to the reports. 
It is not any special advance in science which is 
reported this year that may interest us, so much 
as it is the fact of the visit of so many distin- 
guished men to America. Most of them will 
visit the States, and quite a number will take 
the opportunity toshake hands with their Ameri- 
can fellow-scientists this week in Philadelphia. 
When such men as Sir William Thomson and 
Lord Rayleigh are here they should receive high 
honor, The address by Sir Widjam was of special 


shall have a clear view of what is the real consti- 
tution of matter, and what are the vertical 

motions, or the attractions and repulsions which 
give it ite impenetrability. There is no living 
scholar to whom we owe more in the way of 

theory and probable fact on this subject, which 

is an abstruse and difficult one, hard to be un- 
derstood by those to whom it has not occurred 
to doubt the round, billiard-ball theory of atoms, 

which is now giving way to the vortex theory. 
Sir William Thomson's position as electrician of 
the ocean cables has brought him before to this 
country, and he was visiting in Stockbridge, 

Mass., a few days before the Montreal meeting. 

We shall hope to gather, in our “ Scientific” 

column, some of the fruits of the meeting. 





THERE is now good prospect of relieving and 
saving General Gordon. General Wolseley, the 
annibilator of the late Egyptian rebellion under 
Arabi, has been entrusted with the command of 
the Nile expedition ; and with the promptness 
characteristic of a great general (but not of the 
Gladstone administration) he has started at once 
for his post. General Gordon, meantime, has 
been avle to hold his own and a little more, news 
of a defeat inflicted by his forces on the rebels 
having come from his beleaguered headquarters 
afew days ago. A greater piece of absurdity 
than his mission to the Sidan rebels, as con- 
ceived and conducted by the English Govern- 
ment, recent history does not furnish. The only 
gleam of cummon sense which the Downing 
Street directors of the miserable farce of rescu- 
ing him from his perilous position have showa 
is in commissioning General Wolseley to do the 
business in his own way. It is stated that the 
doughty General refused to be commissioned on 
any other condition. He will have a large force 
of men of experience, probably not less than 
10,000, and will be assisted by a corps of nearly 
3,000 Canadian, Kru, and Nubian boatmen. He 
expects to reach Dongola by November 7th. The 
expenses will be on a magnificent scale, the esti- 
mate being $40,000,000. These large prepara- 
tions have set the French press agog, and they 
profess to regard them as a threat of an inadmis- 
sible assumption of power. ‘ Has England con- 
sidered her strength,” asks the République 
Frangaise, ‘“‘before taking so grave a step?” 
England has taken time enough, in all con- 
science, to consider her strength. She is now 
considering her honor, which demands the 
rescue of General Gordon. 





Tue wife of a missionary in India writes us a 
tribute to Mary Clemmer, which we cannot for- 
bear publishing : 

DEAR INDEPENDENT : 

Kindly allow one from the wild juugles of India 
to add one tribute more to the memory of Mary 
Clemmer. 

What cheer her letters brought our tent-life, far 
from the haunts of civilized men! When “coid- 
season” packing for the jungle began, the dear old 
INDEPENDENTS—at which the hurry and bustle of 
station life had denied us even a glance—were 
packed carefully in the safest corner of the ‘* book 
box” and taken out at our first “ pitching place”; 
and, one by one, Mary Clemmer’s letters were 
eagerly devoured through the whole package before 
anything else was looked at. 

From them we had views, as from nowhere else, 
of the innate roya!ty and loyalty of a nation which 
proudly disowns all kings but the “Great I Am,’ 
and loyally bows to the voice of Liberty and Hu- 
manity. 

Her ‘* White House” scenes showed a fair com- 
parison witi the stately grandeur of Buckingham 
Palace, or the flashing, flitting beauty of the Tuile- 
ries, and soared far above them during the reign of 
one true woman, who dared to banish the wine-cup 
from the table of the nationa) Capital. 

As the hot winds blew mercilessly against our 
closed doors, bringing clouds of red dust from the 
parched plains, and rolled the tender leaves of our 
pet plants like a scroll, how refreshingly came those 
few sentences, describing the “azure sky,” cool, 
shaded avenues—in brief, the perfect Spring morn- 
ings in Washington. Between the lines was the 
unwritten, silent communion of one who, in the 
midst of Nature’s loveliness, had brightest visions 
of Nature’s God. 

Call not her work an ‘*ephemeral” one, She who 
lives for the common people is following the steps 
of a common Saviour, who will give her a name 
which will endure when posthumous fame is a for- 
gotten thing. 0.1. 





Tue Independent Republicans, in refusing to 
give their support to Mr. Blaine, did not place 
this refusal on the ground that he was not fairly 
nominated. Their objection was mainly based 
on the views which they took of the personal 
character of the candidate. They did not deny 
that Mr. Blaine was a Republican, or that he 
would, if elected, be true to the general princi- 
ples of his party; but they did claim that his 
private record was such as to render him unfit 
to be nominated by any party. When these Re- 
publicans determined to support Governor Cleve- 
land, they did not do so because he was a Demo- 
crat, but notwithstanding this fact, and be- 
cause, as they supposed, he was in every way a 
worthy candidate,who, by reason of his personal 
character, would conscientiously administer the 
affairs of the Government. Such was the un- 
disguised and openly declared theory of the In- 
dependent Republicans in refusing to support 





importance, and seems to point to a time when we 


Mr. Blaine and declarin g their purpose to support 
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Governor Cleveland. Their action, as we assume, 
was based on the supreme law, furnished by 
moral reasons. How does this law now operate 
in respect to their support of Governor Cleveland, 
when, as the facts in his private character 
abundantly show, he is not at all the man they 
supposed him to be? Will these Republicans, in 
the face of what they now know in regard to his 
private character, still support him? We do not 
see how they can do so with any consistency. 
His private record is blackened with an offense 
against social morals that unfits him for the 
Presidency. The offense, if known, as it now 
is, before his nomination, would have defeated 
that nomination ; and if so, then, being known 
before the election, it ought to defeat his elec. 
tion. Whatever others may do, we shall do what 
we can to prevent such a disgrace to the nation. 





The Congregationalist, of August 28th, 1884, 
speaks as follows : 


“The personal character of a candidate is a legiti- 
mate and proper subject of investigation. After a 
bad man actually has been elected to office—his cor- 
ruption having remained unknown until the revela 
tion of it could not alter the result of the election and 
could only disgust the public—it might be wiser to 
let his character pass undiscussed; but, when the 
fact of his moral bareness has been discovered be- 
fore his election, it would be wicked not to proclaim 
it; and the shame and dirgrace of the revelation 
attach not to those who make it from a true sense of 
duty, but to those who would deceive the public by 
concealing or excusing the iniquity. No worse or 
more enduring evil can be inflicted upon the world 
than that of making light of moral rottenness, ac- 
cepting insufficient excuses for it, and belittling the 
need of sincere and thoroughgoing atonement for 
it; and the more eminent the guilty man, the worse 
is the evil of apologizing for him on the ground of 
his greatness. 

“The conditions of the present campaign have 

rendered clear the obligation of Christian men, in 
one respect, at least. They may not be decided 
yet for whom to vote, or to vote at all. But it isthe 
duty of every good man and every good citizen to 
do his best to defeat corruption in both public and 
private relations of life, and especially that teaching 
to which we have referred—that it is no matter 
what 4 man’s personal morals are if he is publicly 
above reproach—should receive such a prompt, 
unanimous, and emphatic condemnation that no- 
body ever again shall dare even to whisper such a 
scandalous theory. Its direful consequences are 
prompt to appear. We already have heard of at 
least two young men who buldly justify their own 
vicious courses by the plea: ‘It is admitted now 
that a man’s private character is his own affair, and 
folks only have a right to inquire about his life be- 
fore the world.’ This is but a sample of what is 
coming ; and there never was a time in our national 
history when Christians more needed to pray for 
enlightenment in regard to their own duty, and for 
the overruling of corrupt public teachers and teach- 
ings, than to-day.” 
The reference, in this just and timely utterance, 
is to the disgusting and horrible stench that has 
become connected with the name of Governor 
Cleveland. The facts in his private character, 
not generally known when he was nominated 
for President, but now disclosed to the public, 
and not denied, but virtually admitted by his 
friends, ought to put an end to all his political 
prospects. We cannot think that the people, 
with their eyes open to the facts, will treat them- 
selves to the spectacle of Grover Cleveland in the 
White House, and his bastard son in Buffalo, 
The two things do not fit each other. 





..The Worcester Hebrew Summer School, 
at Worcester, Mass., in charge of Dr. W. R. Har- 
per of Chicago, closed its session of four weeks 
on Saturday, August 30th. The attendance was 
about thirty, and the enthusiasm was unabated. 
Those who saw the methods for the first time 
became warm friends; and by these methods 
Hebrew certainly loses much of its terror. Some 
of the pastors in the school declared that their 
work on Hebrew was recreation, There was a 
daily lecture before the whole school. Among 
the lecturers were Professor Bissell, of Hartford, 
Professor Lyon, of Harvard, Professor Manly, 
of Louisville, Professor Sterns, of Newton, Pro- 
fessor Briggs, of Union, and Mr. Haley, of 
Amherst. There were in the school, also, 
special classes in Aramaic and Assyrian. In 
the Assyrian class, taught by Professor Lyon, 
there were six pupils, two of them from the 
Catholic College at Woodstock, Md., another 
a professor of Hebrew in a Baptist seminary, 
another a New Jersey rector, and two others 
Massachusetts pastors. An effort is now being 
made by various friends to insure for five years 
a New England Hebrew Summer school. 


. It would be hard to conceive how it could 
be done, but a North Carolina correspondent of 
The Religious Herald says the Democratic Party 
has given great offence to the Baptists of the 
state. It was donein this way: They have not 
put a single Baptist on their ticket, and, worse 
still, they have ‘‘substituted an inferior man in 
the place of Brother Scarborough, the popular 
and efficient Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion.” That is sad, especially considering that 
the Baptists claim to cast half the votes in North 
Carolina. Wehappen to know that the nominee 
for Superintendent of Public Instruction is a 
thoroughly competent man, and a graduate of 

Bowdoin College, though he isan adherent of 


one of the smaller religious bodies in the state. 
The complainant knowingly continues: ‘We 
know why the Baptists are thus ignored and in- 
sulted ; but we will not go into that at this 
time.” Unless Baptists there remember that 
political ambition is not a religious duty, the 
Republican Party may pick up an qavantage 
there. 


...-Our Philadelphia contemporary, the Pres- 
bylerian Journal, greatly enjoys the following, 
especially the latter : 

“A Presbyterian Doctor of Divinity traces the 
office of the eldership back to Adam. Then the 
world was ruined by a Presbyterian elder and his 
wife.”—Independent Baptist. 

The Central Presbyterian takes this up, and adds 
the following comment : 

‘The Church was organized after the fall, and 
Adam was the first person admitted into it. He 
started the Church of Redeemed Humanity on the 
Presbyterian model. If he had been a Presbyterian 
elder before this time, he never would have fallen,” 
The truth lies, to continue the pleasantry, be- 
tween the two. If Adam had not fallen, he 
would not have become a Presbyterian elder. 
Wherefore the Presbyterian Church is founded 
on his fall. 


....The great Egyptologist, Lepsius, of Berlin, 
who died on the 10th of July, a day after the 
demise of Dr. Dorner, of Berlin, and of Dr. 
Lange, of Bonn, was an earnest Christian as well 
as a learned scholar. He did the mission work 
of the Church a great service by his translation 
of the Gospel according to St. Mark, into the 
Nuba language, and by his construction, on the 
basis of the Latin letters, of a standard alphabet 
for reducing unwritten languages and foreign 
graphic systems to a uniform orthography in 
European letters. Down to 1883 there were 
120 different languages transcribed according to 
this system. Lepsius was always a consistent 
Christian, and shortly before his death desired 
and received the Lord’s Supper. 


.-The venerable Emperor William, of Ger- 
many, at a recent anniversary of a religious in- 
stitution, in Berlin, addressed the following 
golden words to the assembled pupils; ‘The 
foundation and rock to which 1 and we all must 
cling is the undefiled faith, as this is taught us 
in the Bible. Do not join that great crowd which 
either neglects entirely the Bible as the sole 
source of truth, or, at best, misinterprets it to suit 
its own ideas, If there is anything that can give 
security in the present world of action, it is this 
only foundation, which is laid in Christ Jesus, 
May this day be a blessed one to all of you, that 
it may increase in you the knowledge of God, and 
of his only begotten son, Jesus Christ.” 


. Mr. Hendricks, the Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President, in a recent letter, expresses 
the opinion that *‘ the Cleveland scandal will not 
have weight with the people.” This would be 
true if the people believed it to be a lie; but 
when, as is the fact, they are compelled to be- 
lieve in the truth of this seandal, it is not true 
and cannot be, unless the people have lost all 
regard for sound morals. This scandal makes 
the election of Governor Cleveland utterly hope- 
less, and renders certain the defeat of the Demo- 
cratic Party with its present ticket, 


....The Cumberland Presbyterian Church has 
amuch larger rate of increase than either its 
Northern or Southern sisters, The minutes of the 
Cumberland General Assembly, just out, show 
that there are in communion 122,240 members, 
being an increase of nearly 10,000 0n the num- 
ber reported last year; and, judging from the 
gracious meetings that are constantly being re- 
ported in the denomimational newspapers, there 
will be a still larger increase during the present 
year, 

.-The skeptical argument offered by Arch- 
bishop Whately to prove that Napoleon Bona- 
parte is a myth is famous ; but another more ap- 
surd one appears in Melusine, the Parisian folk- 
lore organ, offering very strong presumptive 
proofs that Prof. Max Muller never existed, and 
that he is merely one of the circle of sun-my ths, 
like the solar myth of Hercules or Apollo, The 
only plausible reply to the proof seems to be that 
Professor Muller may be met any day in OxforJ, 


..If the Episcopal papers have neglected to 
mention the perversion of their missionary in 
China, the Rev. G. H. Appleton, to the Baptist 
faith, the official publications of the Board of 
Missions have not been silent. They tell the 
fact, and add that steps have been taken for his 
deposition from the ministry. That may be an 
orderly way of treating a minister, but it is hard 
to see how it is a Christian way. 


.... Senator Edmunds, in a recent speech, said 
that “the safety and welfare of the United States 
continue to demand the Democratic Party’s ex- 
clusion from power.” The record of this Party 
for now more than twenty years shows the truth 
of the Senator’s remarks. The people have for 
a long time wisely kept that party out of power, 
and, judging from present indications, they wil! 
do so at the next election. 


...-[t is only a question of time when exterri- 
torial rights shall be given up. That that time 





has not come in Turkey is very clear, and we 


see no progress toward it. That it has come in 
Japan seems to be now probable. Our whole 


4 
sympathy is with the position of the war 


Japanese scholar, Mr. Fukuzawa, the first 
whose articles on the subject we publish this 
week. 


. By far the ablest and best defense of Mr. 
Blaine against the charges bused on the Mulli- 
gan letters, and promulgated in Mr, Schurz's 
speech, is the letter from Senator Hoar on the 
subject. After such a letter it is of no use to try 
to make out that Mr. Edmunds’s neglect to say 
anything about Blaine at the Burlington meet- 
ing implies that he cannot speak in his favor, 


..-The Albany Argus publishes at the head 
of its columns a part of the tariff plank of the 
last Democratic National Convention, studiously 
leaving out the free trade part of the plank. 
This is an old Democratic trick resorted to for 
the purpose of hoodwinking the people as to the 
real sentiments and purpose of the Democratic 
Party on the tariff question. 


....- The Evening Post, of this city, is very 
much exercised over the moral corruption of 
Mr. Blaine, and as conspicuously oblivious of 
the moral corruption of Governor Cleveland. 
The one it condemns in unmeasured terms, and 
for the other it apologizes when it says anything 
about it. We are ata loss to understand this 
sort of consistency. 


....For the meeting of th» American Board in 
Columbus, Oct. 7th-10th, preparations are rapidly 
going forward. Unusual railroad facilities are 
afforded, It is understood that all the great 
trunk lines, East and West, as well as the local 
roads leading into Columbus, will sell tickets at 
reduced rates. Further particulars will be given 
next week. 


. .-Mr. Blaine very promptly nailed the at- 
tempted scandal upon his private character and 
that of his wife, by ordering an instant prosecu- 
tion of the Indianapolis Sentinel, in which the 
scandal was published. His conduct in this re- 
spect is in striking contrast with that of Gover- 
nor Cleveland, who prudently studies the law of 
silence. 


..The members of the Young Republican 
Club of Brooklyn, being asked to express an 
opinion on the point, have decided that a meet- 
ing of the Club shall be called to discuss the 
Presidential question, It is well known that the 
members of this Club are divided in opinion as 
to the support of the Blaine and Logan ticket, 


...The news from Madrid of a general agi- 
tation by the clergy in favor of the temporal 
power of the Pope must be taken with several 
grains of allowance. It is, probably, only a po- 
litical movement. The relations between the 
Pope and the Spanish Government have not 
been particularly cord ial in the past few years. 


... A correspondent of the Evening Post, of 
this city, expresses surprise that so little notice 
has been taken by the press of Governor Cleve- 
land’s letter of acceptance. The fact is easily 
accounted for, since there is nothing in the 
letter to elicit any special notice, 


..We shall ask to be excused from following 
the discussion of Professor Woodrow and Evolu- 
tion, in the Southern Presbyterian papers, any 
further. Three or four long columns of edi- 
torial in each one of them, every week, must 
be quite a tax this hot weather. 


. Governor St. John says, in his acceptance 
of the Prohibition nomination, that “ there are 
more political parties ‘in the field to-day than 
there are political issues”; and he then pro- 
ceeds to show that the Prohibitionists have a 
real issue to present. 


...-As the poems of Sidney Lanier will soon 
appear from the press we cannot expect more 
than once more to anticipate the volume by 
giving our readers any of his choice bits that have 
thus far escaped publication, We know they 
will thank us for this week’s poem. 


...-The Rev. G. W. Timlow requests us to 
state that he has not joined the Unitarian 
Church, We do not understand it; for our 
statement was drawn from an official announce- 
ment in The Christian Register. 
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DIED. 


ALLEN,.—In_Brooklyu, Monday, August Mth, Albert 
Ga. ‘Allen, aged 76 y' — by ¥ ” » 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


NEXT SEMINARY YEAR BEGINS SEPT. TH, 


For Outalogue and special information address the 
President, HENRY A. BUTTZ, 
Madison, N. J, 
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HALLET & DAVIS, 
DECKER & SON, 
STULTZ & BAUER, 
$25.00 cash, and $10.00 monthly. 
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NEW YORK. 
To rent or for sule on easy payments. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Financial. 
FREE TRADE IN MONEY. 


Tuere was a time when ecclesiastics 
thundered forth their anathemas against 
the act of taking any interest for the use of 
money lent. The act was deemed a *“ hor- 
rible and damnable sin,” deserving of the 
censure of the Church and, indeed, expul- 
sion from the Christian fold. The earlier 
laws of England made it an offense, and 
generally, during the Dark Ages, it was 
denounced as a monstrous wrong. 

The ground on which this opinion was 
based is the command of Moses, prohibit- 
ing the lending of money or anything else 
for increase among the Jewish people. The 
statute reads thus: ‘Thou shait not give 
him (thy brother) thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase.” 
**Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother; usury of money, usury of vict- 
uals, usury of anrthing that is lent upon 
usury. Unto astranger thou mayest lend 
upon usury, but unto thy brother thou 
shalt not lend upon usury.”. The usury 
here forbidden is of two kinds—usury upon 
money and usury upon natural productions 
—and in both forms it is prohibited as be- 
tween Jews, while it is allowed when 
the Jew is a lender to one nota Jew. This 
conclusively shows that the precept was de- 
signed to serve certain local purposes as be- 
tween the Jews, and never intended to be a 
moral mandate of universal and permanent 
application. It was the political law for 
Jews when Jews only were the parties to 
the transaction, while it gave them an un- 
restrained license to take usury of strangers 
or foréigners. The latter would have 
been wrong if the thing itself was essen- 
tially wrong. Michaelis, in his ‘‘Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of Moses,” hence very 
properly observes : 

** Any such prohibition of interest in our age 
and country would, however, without a doubt, 
be unjust toward lenders, a great hardship on 
the one-half of the citizens, who have no landed 
property, and destructive to trade of every de- 
scription ; and among all the remnants of an- 
cient laws, it would be difficult to find one which, 
in the present state of society, it would be more 
foolish and hurtful to revive and enforce, It 
could only suit a state so constituted as was that 
of the Israelites by Moses, Hence, we 
may see the folly of urging the Mosaic prohibi- 
tion on Christians, whose social and political 
situation is quite unsuitable to it. . . Po- 
litically speaking on the subject, it would, in 
modern times, be the greatest error which a 
legislature could commit, to prohibit interest ; 
for, without it, commerce can never flourish.” 

The perfect equity of the interest princi- 
ple, once sv furiously denounced by eecle- 
siastics by a false application of the author- 
ity of Moses, is seen in three things: 1. 
The advantage which the borrower derives 
from using the capital of the lender. 2. 
The advantage which the leader might have 
derived from keeping the capital in his 
own possession and use, but which he fore- 
goes to the benefit ofthe borrower. 38. The 
danger of loss, which the lender must 
always incur, and for which he ought to 
have some compensation. These consid- 
erations settle the equity of the general 
doctrine of interest upon capital lent; and 
it is only in the dark period of superstition 
that the proposition has ever been disputed. 
Commerce and credit are mutual compan- 
ions, 80 intimately allied that the former 
can never flourish without the latter; and, if 
the interest principle were discarded, that 
would be the end of credit. 

The real question of modern civilization 
is not whether interest is equitable, but 
whether aud how far its rate should 
be regulated by law. The general thought 
of the world, until within the last half-cen- 
tury, has been that it should be absolutely a 
matter of legal prescription, enforced by 
forfeitures and penalties. This opinion, 
however, is rapidly giving place to its op- 
posite, and leading to legislation which 
leaves the parties free to make their own 
agreement as to the rate of interest the one 
shall pay and the other receive. By acts 
passed in the second and third years of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, England, after 
undergoing a great many changes and 
fluctuations of policy on this subject, 
abolished all her usury laws, and now al- 
lows with impunity that which she once 
treated as a penal offense. Her example 
has been imitated by ten states of this 





Union; and there is a strong tendency of 
public sentiment in the other states to 
move in the same direction. The probabil- 
ity is that, in less than twenty-five years, the 
American people will very generally fol- 
low the legislation of England. Having 
borrowed their usury legislation from Eng- 
land, we think they will be wise to borrow 
its abolition from the same source. 

As to the question whether law shall reg- 
ulate the rate of interest, or the parties be 
left to exercise their own discretion in the 
matter, we submit four extracts from very 
eminent sources. The first is from John 
Locke, the great English philosopher, who 
says: 

“Money is a universal commodity, and is as 
necessary to trade as food is to life; and every 
one must have it at what rate he can get it, and 
invariably pay dear when it is scarce. You may 
as naturally hope to set a fixed price upon the 
use of houses or ships as of money. Those who 
will consider things beyond their names, will 
find that money, as well as other commodities, 
is liable to the same change and inequality ; and 
the rate of money is no more capable of being 
regu'ated than the price of land.” 


The next is from Jeremy Bentham, the 
eminent judicial philosopher of England, 
who says: 


“‘As well might a clause be added fixing and 
reducing the price of horses. It may be said 
against fixing the price of horseflesh that different 
horses may be of different values. I answer, not 
more different than the values which the use of 
the same sum of money may be of to different 
persons on different occasions.” 


The third is from Lord Brougham, who 
said, in 1816; 


“The repeal or the modification of the usury 
laws is a measure, in the present age, which 
nearly all mankind agree is perfectly safe, and 
calculated to afford the greatest measure of re- 
lief, and ia, besides, innocuous alike to the bor- 
rower, to the lender, and to the state.” 


The last is from Mr. James Birch Kelley, 
a distinguished English writer, who, in a 
treatise on this subject, published in Lon- 
don in 1835, said: 


‘All experience teaches us how unprofitable 
it is for the law to fix a maximum rate of inter- 
est, applicable to every period. When there is 
little demand for money it can be borrowed for 
less than the legal rate of interest on good se- 
curity. When the contrary is the case the law 
is evaded, and more than legal interest is given ; 
for, whatever may be the municipal regulation, 
there is no axiom better established than that 
money, like water, will find its own level; that 
it is governed by the same rules, as to produc- 
tion and distribution, which affect all other 
merchantable commodities; that the rate of 
interest for its use is no more capable of being 
regulated by law than are the rates of insurance 
or the price of labor; and that free trade in 
money is the only way of making it abundant.” 


Such are the views which procured the 
abolition of all usury laws in England. 
They have entered upon the same task in 
this country, and in the end will succeed. 
All such laws are against public policy, 
while they really afford no protection to 
borrowers. ° 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHY. 


Tux following letter has been addressed 
by the Executive Manager of the United 
Telegraph Lines to the Postmaster-General : 


“U nrrep Teitecraps LInEs, } 
** New York, August 15th, 1884, 


“Hon. Walter Q. Gresham, Postmaster- 
General, Washington: Dean Sin—I beg to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a communication from 
your department, dated July 31st, addressed to 
Mr. Robert Garrett, calling attention to your 
circular fixing telgraphic rates for the fiscal year 
ending July 30th, 1884, and asking for sugges- 
tions on the subject. 

‘Mr. Garrett has placed the matter in my 
hands for reply, and I beg to submit for your 
consideration the following suggestions : 

“The United Telegraph lines, which embrace 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Bankers and Mer- 
chants’ (including the American Rapid), and the 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company, have a 
telegraphic system extending from Boston by 
various routes, to Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Galveston, New Or- 
leans, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, and all 
important cities and towns within that area. 
Out of a total population in the United States 
of 12,000,000, in places of 5,000 or over, the 
United Telegraph lines reach nearly one-half of 
such places in number, and 9,400,000 in popula- 
tion, Its lines include nearly 120,000 miles of 
wire in connection with the Mackay-Bennett 
ocean cables, and it is by far the largest and most 
comprehensive competing system ever established 
in this country. We respectfully represent 





that the. low charges on Government and 
public messages heretofore in operation are 
due entirely to the existence of competing com- 
panies. The basis of telegraph rates proposed 
in the report of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads on the Postal Telegraph 
bill at the last session of Congress, under a five 
years’ contract is as follows: For day messages 
of twenty words, exclusive of date, twenty cents 
for distances within 1,000 miles,and an addition- 
al charge of five cents for each additional 250 
miles or fraction thereof ; but for no distance is 
the rate to exceed fifty cents. For night mes- 
sages for not exceeding twenty words, exclusive 
of date, the rate to be fifteen cents for all dis- 
tances under 2,000 miles, and for greater dis- 
tances twenty-five cents. For both day and 
night messages an addition of one-fifth the rate 
is to be made for every five words or fraction 
thereof in excess of twenty words. I beg, on be- 
half of the United telegraph lines, to offer the 
above named rates for all Government messages 
between the points reached by our lines from 
September 1st, prox., during the present fiscal 
year, ending June 30th, 1885. But, in view of 
the difficulty at times in readily determining the 
distances between offices, the following division 
of territory is proposed instead of the limit of 
1,000 miles given in the Senate Committee's re- 
port. 

** All that section north and east of and includ 
ing Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri, day mes- 
sages twenty cents for ten body words And one 
cent additional for each additional word, 

‘‘ All that section south of Virginia, Kentucky 
and Missouri, to and including Texas, day mes- 
sages twenty cents for ten body words and one 
cent for each additional word. 

“Interchangeable between the upper and 
lower zones, the rate on day messages to be fifty 
per cent. additional for the first ten words, and 
one cent for each additional word, it being un- 
derstood that the twenty-cent rate shall apply 
in all cases on day messages from one state to 
points within an adjoining state. 

“For night messages within either of the 
sections above named, fifteen cents for fifteen 
words, and one cent for each additional word, 
and, from one section to points within the other 
section, twenty-five cents for the first fiftecn 
words and one cent for each additional word, it 
being understood that that fifteen-cent rate shall 
apply in all cases on night messages from one 
state to points within an adjoining state ; night 
messages to be filed at any time before midnight, 
for transmission during the night and delivery 
at destination on the morning of the next suc- 
ceeding business day. We suggest the basis of 
ten body words for day messages, because it is 
the general custom of telegraph companies to 
make their charge on that basis. But, if you 
prefer to retain the provisions in your previous 
circular, fixing the charge upon the basis of 
twenty-five words, including addiess and signa- 
ture, our offer may be modified to that extent 
for both day and night messages. 

‘We are prepared to transmit promptly and 
efficiently all Government telegrams between 
points on our lines, and respectfully urge that, 
in view of this unprecedented offer, we should 
be entitled to the patronage of the Government 
exclusively, and upon conditions that our 
services shall be efficient and satisfactory to the 
respective Government departments. 

‘Yours very respectfully, 
“D. H. Bates, Executive Manager.” 


The rate of charges here proposed for 
telegraph service is much cheaper than 
that hitherto demanded by and paid to the 
Western Union Company; and this is a 
sufficient reason, all other things being 
equal, why the proposition should be 
accepted by the Government. The West- 
ern Union Company has a nominal share 
capital of eighty million dollars; and yet 
more than one-half of it is simply ‘‘ water.” 
Its charges have been exorbitant in order 
to pay dividends on a large amount of 
purely fictitious capital; and this has been 
a practical swindle of the people in the 
interests of jobbers and speculators. Any 
successful competition with this huge and 
unscrupulous monopoly, resulting ina re- 
duction of telegraphic rates, cught to be 
hailed as a public benefit. The Govern- 
ment ought to encourage such a competi- 
tion, especially when it can thereby obtein 
the service at cheaper rates. 


CAPITAL AND CURRENCY. 


Prorgssor SumNER, in his admirable 
work entitled *‘ History of American Cur- 
rency,” sharply draws the line of distinc- 
tion between capital and currency, and 
clearly points out their relations to each 
other. Of the former he says: 

** Capital is that portion of all the previous 
product of a nation which at any given time is 
available for new production. This will be a 
certain amount of tilled land, houses, buildings, 
stock, tools, food, clothing, roads, bridges, ete. 





etc., which have been made and are ready for 
use in producing, transporting, and exchanging 
new products. These things are all the product 
of labor and require time for their production. 
Nothing but labor spent upon them can produce 
others, and time is required for this labor to 
issue in new and increased possessions.” 

This definition of capital corresponds 
with that usually given by writers on politi- 
cal economy. “Capital,” says Professor 
Bowen, in his ‘‘ American Political Econ- 
omy,” ‘‘is that portion of wealth which is 
consumed, not for purposes of mere enjoy- 
ment, not for immediate gratification, but 
to aid in the production of more wealth. It 
is still consumed with greater or less rapid- 
ity; but its value disappears in one shape 
only to reappear in another.” By ‘ con- 
sumed” he does not mean annihilated or 
totally destroyed; but rather wsed or appro- 
priated. A bar of iron is a part of the capi- 
tal of a nail-manufacturer; and when it is 
turned into nails it is said to be consumed. 
Though no longer existing as a bar of iron, 
it, nevertheless, does exist in the form of 
nails, having acquired increased value, by 
the labor necessary to make this change of 
form. 

As to currency, Professor Sumner, using 
this term in the broad sense of a tool or in- 
strument of exchange, says: 

“Currency only serves to distribute this 

capital into the proper hands for its most 
efficient application to new production. Banks, 
it must be repeated, only facilitate the transfer 
of capital from hands where it is idle, or is dis- 
tributed in too small quantities, into hands by 
which it will be usefully employed, being col- 
lected in the necessary amounts. Currency, 
therefore, is not capital, any more than ships are 
freight; it is only a labor-saving machine for 
making easy transfert. Banks do not create 
wealth, They only facilitate its creation by 
distributing capital in the most advantageous 
manner.” 
The entire function of currency is that of a 
means, convenience, or instrument for trans- 
ferring capital from one hand to another; 
and if the end cvuld as well be gained by 
the system of direct or barter exchanges, 
then there would be no use in having any 
currency at all. All the labor spent in pro- 
curing it would be just so much labor lost. 
As a matter of fact, however, currency, 
though not capital, whether it be bank bills, 
legal-tender notes, or coined dollars, is, 
nevertheless, needed for the convenient 
transfer of capital. How much of it is 
needed? Just enough to serve this purpose, 
and no more. Anything beyond this is 
worse than useless. A supply of farming 
utensils used in the processes of agriculture 
beyond the necessities of the business adds 
nothing to the processes. A merchant who 
has one yardstick, if he needs no more, is 
no better off for having a dozen on hand. 
And so acommunity, with sufficient cur- 
rency to do all that currency cau do, gains 
nothing by adding to its volume. 

There can be no greater delusion than 
that which confounds currency with capi- 
tal, and, hence, infers that as you increase 
the former you increase the latter. Making 
money plenty or making it scarce does not 
add to or take away a dollar from the real 
capital or wealth of acommunity. Itsimply 
affects the processes by which capital or 
wealth is exchanged, inflating prices in the 
one case and depreciating them in the other 
When money is plenty it takes more of it to 
do the same business; and when itis scarce 
it takes less of it. The amount of capital 
remains thesame. Those whosuppose that 
a nation can be made rich by currency, or 
that currency can supply the want of capi- 
tal, are mistaken as to the very first prin- 
ciples of political economy. The thing 
never was done, and it never will be, for 
the simple reason that it never can be done. 
Capital is the product of labor; and it cer- 
tainly is not increased by simply increasing 
the number of tickets which represent it. 
By increasing the number of tickets we de- 
crease their representative value, and, 
hence, need to use more of them to repre- 
sent the same value. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue controlling elements of the money 
market are much the same as they have 
been for some time past, with an abun- 
dance of funds to meet the necessities of 
borrowers, at rates confined to close limits. 
Everything pertaining to the monetary sit- 
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eyed institutions are showing more len- 
iency since they have recovered from the 
strain that was put upon them by the dis- 
turbances of May last. The fresh distribu- 
tion of money through the movement of 
the crops is now taking place; and it is 
fully expected that an incentive will be 
given to general business from that source. 
The market has been easy throughout the 
week, at from 1 to 34 per cent. on stock 
collateral on call. At the close of the week 
money was offered at 1} per cent. Mer- 
cantile paper was quoted at 5 and 6 per 
cent. 

Srook Marxet.—The stock market has 
been unsettled, owing to the maneuvering 
of the different cliques for position, as an 
upward movement is prophesied. Some un- 
easiness is felt, however, as to the probable 
outcome of the ‘‘rate war” which has been 
started by the West Shore Line, as it is as- 
sumed that it will depress values to a con- 
siderable extent and derange loans made on 
the securities affected. The tenor of affairs 
on the market does not sustain the appre- 
hensions, as prices have been so far but 
slightly affected, and no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in borrowing money on stocks as 
collateral. Though the market is unques- 
tionably in great degree controlled by ma- 
nipulation, its most obvious feature for some 
time has been the marked difficulty in mov- 
ing prices far in one direction or another. 
The interests which must combine to pre- 
vent a sudden and considerable decline are 
apparently as strong as those which stand 
in the way of a decided rise. With the 
prospect of very large crops at low prices 
there is no present reason to look for any 
violent change in either direction. The 
following isa summary of the sales of the 
week, giving the highest, lowest and clos- 
ing prices: 

Low- Clos- 
Aigh- est. ing. 
Sales, est. Auguat 3th, 
Adams Express,....,.........+++ 180 181 «=(18ls«d131 


Amer. Express..... 1B 923g O25 9236 
Albany & Sasq... 25 132 132 86183 








Alton & T. H......... sees «100 2D 29 29 
BE, F BE Bicscsses ° 20 724% #«+%T1% «71% 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 57157 54 54 
ee re 100 (88 88 88 
FY) Sa 21 «638 63 63 
Canadian South'n............... 2,205 36g 84% 84% 
Canadian Pacific................ 550 4b 44 45 
oe Te 5,675 4134 3036 4034 
i te Ge ME Mcccessenesecosces 8,250 423 4i 41 
CE GI BI on nsccicscccecccce 410 5 1% «1% 
Ches, and Ohio 1st pf........... 20d 15 uy «M4 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf,.,.......... 100 Wy 10% 10 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.............. 3,122 122 120% 190% 
Chicago and Alton,......... ... 9% 133 188 133 
C. St. L. and Pitt, pf........... 540 ly «60 
Chicago and N. W.... .........149,793 1084 9334 101 
Chicago & N. W. pf............. 1,310 18436 13838 138 
Chicago, M. and St. P.......... 290,820 86 Sl 83% 
Chic,, M. & Bt. P., pf......0000- 2,705 112g 10644 1103¢ 
Colorado Ooal,..........seeeeeee 300 «10% «=O ss 
Delaware, L., and W’'n..........213,736 112}¢ 1074s 110 
Del. and Hudson................. 3049 93g 98 98% 
Denver and BR. G,........00s0s+0 6485 «138% 13 18% 
TaD Fa aneds ccccccscctss cccem 2,280 6 bs be 
East Tennessee, pf.............. 1960 94 84 9 
SE SI idutacéne-citnseccess wo 64 64 6% 
Houston & Texas.............. 965 «88 36 87g 
Tilinow Central................. 4,087 126 124 «614 
Illinois Cent., leased.... ..... 851 «85 83 83 
Ind., Bloom., and W...... eee «2,600 164 M46 15 
Bane GR. co capecociccccccese . 98,255 8356 95 Bl 
Lake Erie and Western........ 1650 14% «18y% «12% 
Louisville and Nashviile...... 99,965 34% 20% SI 
OY . eaeererer 20 2 20 20 
Manhattan. .........0..ccccsessee 100 «(67 67 67 
Manhattan. con...............+ 18,084 78 4 164 
Manhattan B..........cccccccce 25 6% «OC ll 
Memph, & Charl............... 600-28 28 28 
Bese cccscccscccesese 100 9% 86698 98 
Michigan Central.............- 500 684468 68 
Mobile & Ohio............0c0006 100 106 10% 10% 
TS re 500 16 M44 14% 
Minn, & St. Louis, pf.......... 1,900 382 3046 B06 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............ 41465 20% 18 18% 
Missouri Pacific................ 47,610 98 9 95 


Morris & Essex................. 91 122 «#123 ~=«(122 


eoccceee 200 «40 40 40 






Siscéeds 4,000 6244 60 6136 
Bey, Ns cnenveccesotonseooa 55,672 1055, 102% 105 
N. Y¥. and New Eng Rhee daalelnde 200 163 144 14% 
New York, & MN. Hy ......ccsece 79 17836 1773¢ 178 
ee 87%, 878g 
% 17% «16 
= Ms 35 
Y. 8% «OB 
» Se il i 
-Y. 1% =N% 
4 64 64 
’ 11kg 11h 
30 30 
21 214 
Northern Pacific, pref.. vee 8, 51% 4 BO 
Ohio Southern....... 800 9 8 BK 
Ohio & Miss.............. 300 «28% 21% 21% 
Oregon Imp. Co............ 515 «233g 2 23 by 
QUT TORE,, 65.0000 cdecegénecsce 4,180 Wk b 164 
Oregon R. & Navigation,........ 620 8 8 884 
Oregon Sh. Line.,.......-...+.- 100 “14 lg 144g 
a err 8,005 84 8 8 
BiaGe FEB 0008.» «sh c0bsa-s 08 25,947 BOK 48% 49% 
ERAL. By ReaGing....ccccesses seve 18,400 28 2% 27 
ee EE 1,429 114% 111% 114 
Peoria, Dec.,and E..............+ 6006 164 4 
Quicksilver pref................ 100 293g 2936 2936 
ea 200 142 «6142 142 
Roch. and Pitts..............00006 8055 5% 43 45% 
Rock Island...... - 2,881 116% 14 115% 
DINE TEP sveconcce ge eseene 1,100 21% 19 @ 
Rich, & Alle,...... ecccce ecccccece 6 6 5 6 





S| SS 7 7 mn 

Bt. L. WB. F.............cccceee 1,0 9% BO MM 

Bt. L. BB. F, pl.........ccesceee 2410 44 #8 B86 4 

St. L. & 8. F, ist pf.............. 100 89% 89% 89% 
St. P., M. and M.................. 2270 93¢ 94 9436 
St. P. and Omaha................. 18,755 S536 81% 88i¢ 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 2,695 9736 9436 436 
Texas and Pacific............... 90,875 143% UM 12% 
Ge I ccccdconcceceestenau 454,260 52 45% 4936 
U. 8. Express....... .. 8 BAM Ghds BAK 
Wab., St. L., and P. swage neocnsoere 510 6% = tiC«iG 
W., St. L., and P., pref........... 1,19 1b 14 14% 
Welle-Fargo Ex...............0.5 7 109 106 109 

Western U. Tel...............00++-170,669 6834 62 64% 


U. 8. Bonps.—A fair demand was ex- 
perienced for ‘‘ Governments,” which re- 
sulted in an advance on some of the favorite 
bonds for investment. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 


Bid. Askea, Bid, Asked, 
ie. 1891, veg....112  1)28\)Currency 68, °95.127 - 
438, 1891, coup...t] 8 1183,| Currency 68, '96.129 — 
48, 1907, reg...... be Currency 6, '97.181 - 
4s- 1907, Small... 13054 12034 Qurrency 6s. °96. 183 _ 
4, 1a, coup....120%, 120 jurrency 6a, '90. 136 _ 
ree percents. 10034 1 





RaILroaD Bonps were quiet, but gener- 
ally firm. Erie Consol Seconds, after ris- 
ing from 614 to 61%, declined to 60}@60}. 
West Shore & Buffalo Firsts rose from 42 
to 42}, and then returned to 42. Canada 
Southern Firsts advanced 4 per cent., to 
974; Chesapeake & Ohio (Class B) 4, to 
88}; Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans 
582, to 105%; East Tennessee Consols }, 
to 59; Northern Pacific Firsts 3, to 103}; 
St. Paul (C. & P. W.) 5s 4, to 96; Union 
Pacific Firsts 4, to 110}; Richmond & 
Danville 6s 4, to 93%; Missouri Pacific 
Thirds %, to 108; New York Central Regis- 
tered Firsts 4, to 129%; Oregon Improve- 
ment Firsts 14, to 67; Atlantic and Pacific 
Incomes 3, to 19. Near the close, Texas 
Pacific Rios declined to 51; do Assented, 
to 48, and do Incomes, to 39}. West Shore 
5s advanced to 42, Kansas & Texas Gen- 
eral 6s to 73}, and Atlantic & Pacific In- 
comes to 194. 

Bank Statrement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week was unsatisfactory to the banks. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $197,300, a lossin specie of $81,- 
500, a loss in legal tenders of $543,200, a 
decrease in deposits of $302,100, and a de- 
crease in circulation of $24,600. The move- 
ment of the week resulted in a decrease in 
surplus reserve of $549,175, and the banks 
now hold $31,100,375 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The following table gives 
figures in detail : 

Legal Net. 
Banks, Loans, Specie. Tenders. Deposits: 
New York.. 9,115,000 2,218,000 $2,082,000 $10,748,000 
Manh’n Co. 7,771,000 1,450,000 544,00 7,566,000 


Merchants’. 6,966,000 2,708,500 1,912,800 9,336,400 
Mechanics’. 8,146,000 8,144,000 — 1,007,000 9,303,000 
Union,,.... 4,629,800 984,200 188,800 8,948,700 
America, 9,570,300 4,140,000 993,500 10,782,400 
Phenix..... 2,373,000 839,000 806,000 2,046,000 
City......... 7,260,900 6,586,700 602,000 11,968,800 
Tradesm'n's 3,066,700 270,400 192,900 1,828,600 
Fulton...... 1,871,900 721,600 182,100 1,607,900 
Chemical... 


Mer, Exch., 2,784,300 250,100 539,400 2,391,800 
Gallatin..... 4,704,400 = 1,132,800 804,700 8,267,000 
B'tch & Dro. 1,629,200 503,800 72,000 1,685,200 


M’chs.&Tra. 913,000 110,000 101,000 902,000 
Greenwich.. 902,600 106,800 190,000 957,100 


Lea. Manuf. 2,950,200 802,600 892,800 2,287,800 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,219,700 168,400 165,000 —- 1,296,600 
St'teof N.Y. 3,483,100 475,000 428,100 8,988,200 


Am. Ex....., 18,498,000 1,765,000 1,518,000 10,758,000 


Pacific...... 2,801,200 876,900 155,600 2,898,200 
Republic. 4,708,200 897,900 919,300 4,209,600 
Chatham.... 3,346,200 408,800 454,200 8,455,300 
People’s. 1,558,900 146,00u 165,100 1,759,100 
N. America. 2,819,600 160,800 460 ,000 2,947,900 
Hanover 7,020,100 8,165,890 868,400 8,999,800 


Shoe & Lea. 2,536,000 496,000 293,000 = 2,613,000 
Corn Exch. 4,994,300 568,300 307,000 8,985,000 
Continent’). 4,057,600 1,118,400 805,700 4,833,400 


Oriental .... 1,900,000 98,300 260,000 


Park........ 15,094,200 = 4,085,700 = 1,696,600 19,058,800 


N.Y.County 1,873,300 212,000 898,700 2,287,100 
Ger.-Amer... 2,493,900 455,500 126,50¢ 2,265,900 
Chase. . 8,238,100 768.600 890,000 4,182,400 
Fifth Ave.. 2,288,500 726,200 111,400 2,534,600 
GermanEx. 1,597,600 108,000 466,000 2,044,200 
Germania... 1,807,500 228,800 183,000 = 2,168,000 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 38,166,600 1,288,300 47,900 8,470,000 


Lincoln N’l 1,496,100 343,100 266,700 
GarfieldNat 962,800 87,600 164,800 778,100 
Fifth Nat... 1,084,000 190,900 167,000 ~—s:1, 115,600 


Total. ... $287,893,200 $75,916,500 $31,221,900 $304,152,100 
Ine, Dee, Dee, ‘ans 
Comparisons $197,300 $81,500 


$548,200 
Regsinge Pore woe AREA, %4..  aeiihpetos 
do, Aug. 80th... 455,716,201 02 


Balances for the week ending Aug. 234.... 21,897,801 63 
do, do, do, Aug. 80th.... 19,508,161 88 


Banx Srooxs—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 
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Foreign Exonange.—The Foreign 
change market has been firm, but dull. 
The posted rates were advanced }, to $4.84 
for 60-day bills and $4.86 for demand. On 
Saturday actual business was done at $4.83 
for bankers’ bill, $4.843@4.85 for demand, 
$4.85@$4.85} for cable transfers, and 
$4.81] @#4.812 for commercial. In Con- 
tinental Exchange, Francs were quoted at 
5.214 for 60-day bills and 5.18} for checks: 
Reichmarks at 943@94} for long and 95 for 
short sight. 


America......... 160 170 echanics’....... 156 0CO 
x.. 1M — tHe. .os0+e ie 195 
utch's ve. 0 | _e = 
asst ees 7 = ta’ Eix..; f 
poy = ee 165 ‘s& Trad're. Sd 
born, Exc ‘009 ~ asaa. ean a 160 
x etare = eee eeeeee 
Central Nat'l... ‘1 — |New York...:: -1o = 
tinental = |Ninth National: iis - 
- orth . WO = 
a 1 - Ver... = 
tizens’.... 125 ork Oo... Me 
vi = NY fat'l fix. 108 110 
Teh Nedlo % ~ 
oni. 100 195 
§iije Avenue... - 16 
__ er 116 «(ge 165 
Amer'’n. 8 — - 
MUD... .0000e- 100 = 
Germania......... 100C - 
EE creccesees i 
sawich dseneede 4 - too 
ee = 
Imp't's & Trad‘a.950 265 1064 
EEVENM scans copnce _ - 
- M5 
- 106 
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FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


It is estimated that the decrease in the 
public debt for the month of August is 
about $9,000,000. : 

The Acting Secretary of the Treasury has 
issued the following gircular to customs 
officers in regard to the importation of rags : 

‘Notice is hereby given that the unloadin 
of old rags, arriving at ports of the Unit 
States from foreign ports on and after the 
1st prox., is prohibited for three months 
from that date.” 

The Acting Comptroller of the Currency 
to-day received a telegram from Bank Ex- 
aminer Ellis, saying that the shareholders 
in the Second National Bank of Xenia, 
Ohio, have made an assessment of 83 per 
cent. on the stock, and requested permission 
to resume business. The Acting Comp- 
troller has granted the request, to take effect 
when the deficit in the capital stock is 
made good. 

It would seem that the affairs of the col- 
lapsed Wall Street Bank are in a much worse 
condition than its directors have been will- 
ing to acknowledge. Of its capital stock of 
$590,000 there remains only $14,526.71. 
Furthermore, upon the application of a 
large number of depositors, Judge Bartlett 
has granted a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the offcers and directors from paying 
out any of its assets pending the result of 
the application for a receiver. 

In reply to a correspondent who asks 
for a fundamental definition of money, the 
Evening Post makes the following reply: 
‘*The commonly accepted definition of 
money is derived from Aristotle, It de- 
clares that money is a substance which 
serves as a measure of the value of all 
things bought and sold, and which is itself 
an equivalent. ‘If money,’ says Lord Liv- 
erpool, following Aristotle’s definition, 
‘were a measure alone, and made, like all 
other measures, of a material of little or no 
value, it would not answer the purpose of 
an equivalent. And if it is made, in order 
to answer the purpose of an equivalent, of 
a material of value, subject to frequent wa- 
riations, according to the price at which 
such material sells in the market, it fails, on 
that account, in the quality of a standard or 
measure.’ We need not attempt to im- 
prove upon this definition, which has been 
accepted by all writers of authority.” 
Sioenseenteeheeneeeenieennnentmennemmninminmnmantenmeiammemmeneemenemamettmnentaenetl 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 





Txere has been no material change in the 
features of the dry goods market during 
the past week, though the prospects con- 
tinue of an encouraging character, and 
there has been a large influx of retail 
buyers from various parts of the country, 
resulting in an active undercurrent, the in- 
no duubt, be felt 
during the coming week in the enlarging 
of sales and increase of distribution. The 
current demand was spasmodic, however, 


fluence of which will, 


and purchases have been confined to such 
goods as the wants of consumers required. 
Buyers are unusuaily cautious in their se- 
lections for the coming season, and seem to 
make effort to curtail their orders as much 
as they can; but transactions are so numer- 
ous that, in the aggregate, a fair amount of 
sales is consummated of both staple and 
department goods. Complaint is still made 
of the low prices that rule in the various 
lines of goods, and of the narrow margin 
of profit that merchants are able to secure; 
but it is by no means an unfavorable fea- 
ture of the present condition of things; for, 
when the active market comes, it will find 
values at the bottom, with no margin for 
further shrinkage, but, on the other hand, 
a tendency created toward better prices. 
Collections are now reported fair in most 
parts of the country, but slight indulgences 
are still asked for in some quarters, and 
jobbers are consequently exacting in their 
demands for ‘‘ dating ahead” when making 
their purchases from the commission houses. 

Corron Goops.—There was a moderately 
increased re-order demand for small parcels 
of plain and colored cottons at agents’ 
hands, and fair aggregate sales were made 
to buyers on the spot. The jobbing trade 
was very fair, and a pretty good package 
business in brown, bleached and colored 
cottons was done bya few of the large 
houses. The mills are evidently in earnest 
in their determination to curtail produc- 
tion, and it is now stated that all the 
Lowell mills will shut down entirely the 
first two weeks in September, instead of 
one week, as first intended. Agents’ prices 
are nominally unchanged, and the best 
makes of goods are mostly steady ; but out- 
side brands, particularly Southern sheet- 
ings and drills, are unsettled and in buyers» 
favor. 

Print Crorus ruled quiet; but prices are 
firm on the basis of 3}c. plus 4 per cent. for 
64x64s and 2 5-16c. bid and declined for 


56x60s. It is reported that nearly all the 
mills in Fall River will be closed the whole 
of next week. This is a step in the right 
direction, and an example which might be 
profitably followed by print cloth manufac- 
turers in other places. 

Prints.—There was a fair movement in 
fancy prints from agents’ hands, partly as 
the result of sales to buyers on the spot, 
but chicfly in execution of orders received 
through the medium of traveling salesmen. 
There was an unabated demand for indigo- 
blues, and agents are heavily in arrears with 
their deliveries of leading makes. Furni- 
tures and robes were rather more active, 
and a moderate business was done in sta- 
ples, shirtings, mournings and Turkey reds. 
Foulards, cretonnes, and other wide prints 
were distributed in small parcels to a fair 
amount, and prices ruled steady. The job- 
bing trade in calicoes was decidedly more 
active in some quarters, and a fairly good 
package business was reported by a few 
leading firms. 

Guvenams.—Staple and fancy ginghams 
were more or less quiet in first hands; but 
there was a steady re-order demand for 
standard dress styles, resulting in a very 
fair business. Leading makes of dress 
ginghams are remarkably well sold up, and 
likely to become scarce before the close of 





the season, as most of these are already 
out of the looms. Bates dress styles have 
been advanced by agents to 8c. per yard. 
The jobbing trade in this department was 
fairly active at times, and, on the whole, 
satisfactory. 

Dress Goons were more active in jobbers 
hands, a fairly satisfactory business in all- 
wool worsted and cotton fabrics having been 
done by most of the principal firms. There 
was also a steady call for duplicate parcels 
of staple and fancy worsteds by package 
buyers, and agents continued to make fair 
deliveries of all-wool suitings and sackings 
in execution of back orders. Stocks of 
worsteds are in good shape as a rule, and 
prices are generally steady. 

Woo en Goops.—There has been a gradual 
improvement in the demand for woolen 
goods throughout the week, though the in- 
crease of business has come chiefly from 
the jobbing houses. There is still great 
room for improvement in this important 
department of the trade, as the amount and 
character of the new business on hand is 
not satisfactory. The jobbing trade has 
operated pretty freely in desirable goods, 
anda fair week’s business has been done 
in flannels, sackings, skirts, shawls, etc. 
Agents rep»rt a fair re-order demand for 
nearly every class of staple goods, and 
a more encouraging inquiry for worsted 
coatings in particular. Aside from these, 
however, mens’-wear woolens were quiet, if 
not actually dull, and for Spring goods 
there was no perceptible increase in the in- 
quiry. 

Hosizry anp Knit Goops.—The market 
for hosiery was affected to some extent by 
the large sale of imported goods made dur- 
ing the week, and business, which had 
been quiet for some time, is still somewhat 
inactive, though the increased number of 
buyers attracted to the market by this 
means were induced to do a little business 
during their stay. Underwear still lacks 
animation, though the restriction of output 
is having some effect in steadyivg prices. 
There is an increasing demand for fancy 
knit woolens. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The general condition of the market for 
foreign goods is much the same as noted 
last week. There has been but little new 
business reported, as the unpleasant 
weather that has been experienced has in- 
terposed an obstacle in the way of active 
business. Reports from the interior were 
encouraging as to the state of the retail 
and jobbing trade, and the number of du- 
plicate orders that have been received fully 
sustain the truthfulness of their character. 
Later in the week an increasing number of 
buyers presented themselves, and some fair 
transactions took place, especially in mis- 
cellaneous dress goods. The imports of 
dry goods at this port for the past week 
and since January 1st, 1884, compare as 


follows with the same period of last year: 
Yor the week. 1984, 1888. 

Entered at the port.. . +++ $8,268,288 $2,628,381 

Thrown on the market.. .... 8,088,798 2,812,812 
Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 81,492,059 83,309,831 

Thrown on the market .... 79,187,883 83,287,145 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








awam, F.. .36 
Atlantic, A.....36 
eo  D.. .2 M8 
* Bult 
S Bisa 
“ LL...36 544 C.....80 5 
_ V...31 6 Stand. * 1% 
Appleton, A....86 7}4|Mystic River.. 64 
«XX ..36 5% |Nashua, fine — 6% 
6 cee cD | OG “ W....46 12 
“ A....27 4)¢|Newmarket, B...86 5 
Broadway.....36 53 ¥ D.36 5 
Bedford, R.....30 4% - G..36 5% 
Boott, O...... 84 BB “ 736 6g 
« FF..... 86 7%;|Pacitic, Extra..36 7% 
* x, fam.36 . eg | epee a 
ener epperell, ....7-4 148/ 
Continental, 0.386 74¢ 94 - 84 16 
834 ¥ «94 18 
Conestoga, D. .28 544 ase 010-4 20 
ERP papeatiis 
“ — W..96 6) “ BR. 86 7 
Dwight, X......80 634 sad O....88 64 
« Y......88 6% “ N....80 64 
ee ee 6 |Pepuot,A ....96 7 
Exeter, A...... 9 6% ©. Boe MM FE 
O° Bovine 88 5% mM. oN, 27 &4 
Ellerton, ....10-4 22}¢|Pittafield,A....86 5: 

















First Prize.....86 6%\Pocasset, C....— 6% 

Great Fails, K. 86 = =7 eo @ 

Hill’sS’mp.{d’m36 7% © Bene oe 
Head...36 7%|Stark, AA......36 734 

6. 4... FT [Geo corcces 86 3h 

“6 6%. 40 103%) 1“ heavy....40 83 

+. Ginsu need 48 134 
Indian Orchard . O agerse 58 163¢ 

»  DW..40 8 O  exssenmae 78 25 

~ Bowe Tee © —onccvces 108 32i¢ 

‘© EE...36 68/|Wameutta,....50 15 

¢ Bee Te lsesces 72 25 
Lawrence, LL. .36 5% oe «eee 79 30 

86 73  oweenne 89 3216 

“ XXX.40 8 oe peace 99 3544 
Langley, A 86 6 ~ sever 40 

 obews 7-8 5¢|Wachusett..... 36 «71g 

eee 3-4 4} Sa 380 ly 
Laconia ..... 8&4 16 e evel 40 — 

@.  ‘eeeed 4 18 a ee 48 — 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin ° \Langdon GB...36 934 

“ “"L..86 — |Lensdale.......88 8% 
“ -6-4 1644 ** Cambric 36 11 
Allendale -6-4 134¢|Masonville..... 36 8% 

we  Keees 7-4 1544|Nashua, E.....36 834 

O geen 84 17% e  Inwa 2 
Avondale ...... 36 «1% o. .. Wess ae 
Ballou & Son. - 634|Newmarket, F..36 644 

534(N. Y. Mills..... 10% 
Bay Mills silica 9 “ + We'r Twist 36 124 
Bellows Falls. ‘3S 94 ..54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 744) “ :. 6-4 174¢ 
Boott, R....... 2 546) “ -- 84 25 
a ae 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 14 
sed Bandari 8 si o--7-4 16 
eee 644 “ ----84 18 
™ Nidecoul 7 ye -+--94 20 
© scenseeed 9-8 10 se ---10-4 2244 
© ‘vee. oneed 64 11 ” -. 114 
ere 27 4 Pequot. cecseeed-4 144% 
Dauntless...... 36 5% —e lu 
ht,Anchor36 9 /|Tuscarora, XX.36 1044 
Fearless. od ee _ 
Fruit of the Loom : “ex. heavy.36 9 
or = cnoceces 54 15 

“6 “ 83 ae  .xeeedten 64 18 

“ S Oe Gee | caiccces 84 25 
Forestdale..... 86 OC«9 T ceshewea 9-4 27% 

ee me Tee © sccueven 104 30 
Gold Medal....36 7  heavy...100 821¢ 

« 33 6 “ Nonp.....36 10% 
Great Falls, 'y..80 6 |Wamsutta : 

M..32 634 “ OXX.86 10% 

am = 82 6% sane 36 ii 

’s Semp. Indem : P at 11 

“ 2 ..83 734|Washington.. 5% 

- + .. = Wauregans, i06a96 1044 

“6%, 42 104%) “ shirtcotton— — 

“ “ @ Big) * Ba 8...065 _ 9 
Highland..... 366«C*#8 * cambric...— 11 
eee 7 Whitinsville . 1% 
Indian’ Orchard "33 6% 

DW36 9 Williamsville : 3 
dials 16....86 83% Al.36 9¢ 
OHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX .—@1014 |Park Mills, Ho, 

# X.. —@10 iccevnsmese 
Economy...... 9 {Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron —@ 9%| 70.......000. —@13 
— |York,I........ —@ 84 
TIOKINGS, 

Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 |Methuen, AA.... — 

” “44 18 lNew England.. 6 

- hk es 14 

“ Pearl River...... 15 

« Pemberton, AA.. — 

a - B... — 

“ o Bowe = 

e 93¢\Swift River...... 7% 
Cordis, AAA...82  — Thorndike, Recon UE 

“  ACE...32 14 1% 
“ No. 1..32 14 Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 11 BE Densncexdes a 

“ case  Wearscons'as 82 133¢ 

Lewiston, A...36 1544) “ ....... 114 

PRINTS. 

Albion... 000 —@ 54¢| Manchester 6 
American. ..... —@ 5%! Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 54|Mallory........ —@ 6 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 a -™ 8 solid 


Garner’s blues. —— 8 —@ 
54% meeeks Kiver, tncy--@ 544 


eeeeweee 





Gloucester. . 
Hartel....4 .0« 6 |Slater’ssolidlIs —@ 54 
Hamilton...... —@ 6 Po 
Enicberbockes, oe «-—@ 4% 
fancy.......—@ 5 Windsor, ancy.—@ 6 
CORSET JEANS. 
CT —@ 1 |Kearsarge sat..—@ 734 
Androscoggin Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Re —@ 8 \Lawrence...... —@— 
Canoe River...—@ 6 |Narragansett ..—@ 63¢ 
Clarendon..... —@6 |Nau sat..—@ 8% 
Indian Orchard, Pepperell blea..—@ 834 
Imported,,..—@ 63¢|Rockport...... -@i7 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15 ‘Otis, OC....... —@li1 
Boston........ —@ 74 |Otis, BB....... —@12 
Columbian, a? Pearl River....—@14}¢ 
ET ee 14% ently peeeaee 
Columb’n, XXX XA..—@13 
brown....... 1144 e ™ BB.. --—-@12 
fe: 
; @ 1% 
2¢|Pe @ 1% 
Langley, A...— @74¢|Piedmont... — @7 
ey, -— @74|Stark, A.....— @ T¢ 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMB, 
Amoskeag. . = 8 |Plunkett....... —@ 1% 
| rere Renfrew..... -—-@9 


14 
Tae 7 |White M’f’gCo., 


Gloucester, n’w—@ 14 staple........—@ 7% 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 |White te M’f'gCo., 
Manchester....-@ 7 ; fancy...... .—@ 8 











MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Linens, 
Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, e ete. 


Broadway and Grand St., New York. 


W. & J. Slo 


are now showing all the latest 
“NOVELTIES IN 


CARPETINGS 


for the FALL trade. 


Also an entirely NEW STOCK of 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


LUPIN'S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & CO.) 


Agents for American Silks. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, ECRU, AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE MOST POPULAR SHAPES. 
IN COLORED 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL SEA- 
SONABLE GOODS. 

OUR FINE STOCK OF 


LACES 


IS BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED, 
WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. ALL AT LOWEST 
: PRICES. 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, 
ARCHERY, PITCH A RING, RING TOSS 
BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN 
POOL, 
LOWER IN PRICE THAN 1.AST YEAR. 


AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SEND IN YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS FOR OUR FALL AND 
WINTER CATALOGOE. 
CATALOGUES READY ABOUT LAST OF 
SEPTEMBER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
THE TNDEPCNDGNT MONTRLY, 


A VALUABLE MEDIUM FOR 
ADVERTISERS. 
Circulation br the September Num- 

5,000 Copies. 


Specimen ne free to any address upon 
ecbiitetlon, eyy 








THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
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Pp verti LARD. _ DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 
Weekly Market Beview. | roam rendered, per tiene, 2 @ 1% Susurance, 7 atte 1 
Continent weasiseeesaceeenees — @ : 05 eer / Tue following communication addressed 
T OEICAT .. scccccccccce 8 50 @ 60 A QUESTION ‘ 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. am, ‘ /\ to the agents of the Connecticut Mutual 
[For the Week ending Friday, August 2th, 184.) State, Beem fine. ....-s60000 +++. —~_ @ 9% | “Imave frequently noticed in your paper that | 7 ife Insurance Company, and written by 
’ toprime........ Ae Rs Ss 734 @ 736 | you would give any one certain information in 
lt RE he eee tS 6 @ 6% ard ta life insurance. I wish to ask whatI | the President, Mr. Jacob L. Greene, is con- 
COFFEE. Ohio Factory, flat fine.......... .. . 8 @ Rig | 78 = 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... _7 @14 Flat, good to prime 4 pets 6 @ 7% | Should receive in case I wish to have my policy | sidered of sufficient public interest to pu 
Santos, Choice to Best.........++++++ SOE | WUD n55050is0 corgsesavanecocesses 136@ 934 | canceled. Ihave already paid full $1,500 0m | 4:01 in full below: 
Mocha. IIIS eet I @12 ys Thav prep pe sige: ne ents safle Tur Connecticut MutuaL Lire InsunaNcx 
Se lalelleD AEERRE A AS 974@12>¢ | Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ —- @— ve pa a ees i had 
peo > vein ones tpdhianaeneroesoes 94@12 ee and ae, em laid... ...... 18 @ " loss of Sokoedan on every $1,000,” Company, Hartrorp, August 2d, 1 
f PURE. oc cccteccces. cee @ ; : A 
H eet <a fel OR 1 bannaswr. 16K iis The above is a letter’ recently received. | 7 0” Agents: 
YEON. ...---+++- 12 @60 i The diminishing ability of life insurance com- 
suas Hyson.....--eeeereeececeeeees = oo DRESSED SOULTRY. The first reason for not attempting to an- a os 
eer” TIIIII8 @65 | Turkeys, fair to good........ ...—10 @—11 | swer is that, like nearly all inquiring letters | panies to earn as large dividends as formerly, 
G der ose e . 
— - RRS APPR OR AN 16 @60 Y caemig eo tee Wrat'rn, choice— 18 _ - of this sort from policyholders, it omits to | account of the great decrease in interest on the 
Raw.—Fair to A naecan FI — @ 5 1-16 a ad ABS . ; * bx as 5 Yeh —18 @—14 | State the age at insuring, and the kind and | best securities, and in many cases because of ex- 
Hann. —Out cai iae ise'epoahewas 7 @ 1% | Ducks, per pair...............44 —50 @1 00 date of policy. This one goes further, and, | trayagant commissions and other expensds, has 
—— ecerary secwereenres uy m4 1% VEGETABLES, although stating the time the policy has | led to many plans for postponing dividends, and 
imine. s capharkcleleil 6 9-16—@ 6% | String Beans, per bag.......... 40 @ 50 | been running, manages to avoid telling the | also for so manipulating and limiting them in 
Waire.—standard Oitséa cannes a 6% ee  apeanecles andes : = e . = amount, so that no answer in total dollars | certain cases that their amount in certain other 
Y HExtra Co... 2. sees eeeeee evens ine 494 Tomatoes, Per CTATC.......e-e0s 1@ 3 can be framed. The other reason is, an an- | ©a8e8 may be made larger. as 
BIIOW. .ccccccsccccccccccccccccecce a Cucumbers, per Beast ele he. 50 @ 1 2% paneer ioe aie om Gatididiaancanad The most effective scheme in this direction 
MOLASSES. " Onions, Per DDI... .cccecccccccds 75 @ 2 00 6 Pp 8 lick the Tontine Plan, by which all dividends aca 
ot ME, costiucw uaerees + eis vVOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. binding force on anybody. Some policies postponed for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, and 
eS. Rendectenian hace 20 @25 | Apples, per bbl.......c0..0eeees 125 @150 | atesoframed that the amount for which | ton the surplus arising from all premiums and 
PI ites snnieddsevenndeneess 238 @40 Peaches, per basket............ = e 1 . they can be surrendered is a matter interest, and the reserves forfeited by those 
WO GEES 6:6 0 8. 0c00scese seiiisipeanlanemnaal 30 @55 i eee sage etre iss ve Bie of specific contract and can be figured | who cannot keep up their poficies are in 
Goeran's t oy (new) oa mae a-— @ 5 25 Pears, Bartlett, per bbl......... 300 @ 6 00 out in a moment; but such poli- | divided only among those who may be lucky 
Grand Bank Cod.............. — @ 425 | Plums, per ey teteeee : bo yA o ~6| cies were not written, eighteen years | enough to live through and to keep their policies 
a Lee 22 00 atermelons, per & Fe A 
eckerel No, 1 —ypeebatea a _Sie iene 75 @260 | ago, and are not now written by many | in eran ae tie uaiiaiie a aaa 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... ——@ 9 Peanuts, ecm hand-p’k'd. me! 8 companies. The company which issued . hate oe = hoe pecepmin font: 
ae — DB —-= FF F  —  Brvsvcveccccececce L 
ee a — 6“@— 7 | our friend's policy is the proper one to in. | Fonine In mle re oa varned during the 
DOMENTIO ORIED FROsT 9 quize of. Cur platen‘ might wary’ thems period, are pooled for division umong the sur- 
GENERAL MARKET. SOM «oss osevsreovesedeses per : _ g | that of the company’s actuary. It is not | viyors’ who keep their policies in force through- 
Peaches, Unpecied.............. ae Mit quite inconceivable that ours might be | out, 
F FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. Blackberries........ .....++. ves =< at more ‘‘liberal,” more just, or more mathe- Closely akin to this semi-tontine, and really 
"ho Extras and Patents. 8 00 @#3 50 } = + ona hah hahaa phar Sf) <P matically correct, than his. But what of | differing only in name, is a later plan, now used 
No, 2 bane ose eeeceseceees : 22 4 . pa RETO axe 23}¢ | that? We are not the company’s adviser, | by several companies, of dividing roy tw only 
ap ey ee ;, CATTLE MARKET. dhe is; so it will take his fi nd | at the end cf periods of five years or ten years, 
Ohio, Ind., Mich. ,Tll., Super- tel and he is; so it will take his figures a 
fine Winte 9 abdeee ae 9 60 @ 295 Live Calvan, poor to good <  eageneees ue neglect ours. This being so, giving any | *4 then only among those who are living and 
State Extra brands........ 310 @ 3 60 wee me Cx nee A. 4, inion j rfl as if we should | 208 policies are in force, giving nothing to 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 300 @320 | gi 0. buttermilk fed.......... —o— | ee eee those policies which have ceased by death or by 
Sonesta, © lear”... + £30 @— — Seva ember... " eer advise our friend whether his bank would eres nt of premiums during the period, no 
- ed Choice Sprig “ ore HOgs.... +... acon: sescoeeees 7%6@ 1% | discount some note he holds. It may be of | \ tier how much they may have contributed to 
Wheat, Extras. ......... @-—— MAR T interest to him to know what he could get | the surplus so divided. 
a Amber Ind., Ohio, and 90 @ 440 WOOL MARKET. for his policy if he wanted to sell it. If so, So far asa company, considered merely as a 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 3 05 @ 3 40 Indiana Moten, unwashed.......... 28 @35 | inquiry should be made in the only quarter | financiai corporation, is concerned, the only ob- 
White Wheat Ex, (O. & nd) 420 @ 4 50 et... maligne: = where a practical, working answer can be | ject in so postponing dividends and making them 
St. Louis, Single Extras... 515 @ 5 35 Consus sud anecter Uloed.... 50 Gf also, ‘* what I | #t infrequent periods would be the greater aver- 
St. Louis, Double, “ ....—— @— — N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and had, The question put is, also, ‘* what a A peceer between the dividead 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 450 @ 4 65 AX... ceccccccersesssccsecsceecs 35 @40 should receive.” If by ‘‘should” is meant | *8¢ strength it would show 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 470 @ 5 90 N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 me ld ft tl is " inde whens pee periods and while it was accumulating its sur- 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 375 @ 4 85 “o 4 A ee SN ee ee ee | plus for final division ; and the necessity or ex- 
a. ee re 500 @ 5 20 Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 eeesonined Pres be given; if by “should” is pediency of such a step would, therefore, depend 
iY Ae® hie. 515 @ 5 30 # 7 © XXX,.......48 @45 meant ‘‘ought to,” there is room for vary- upon the view its managers took of the entire 
sercecee ceee vesecoes 400 @ 5 50 rs 2 . = Frocooedl > 7) ing opinions. Presumably, this policy | fature safety of the assumptions as to mortality, 
275 @3 00 “ “ “  common,. ..30 @34 | would be readily purchased, at a good | rate of interest, and provision for expenses, used 
eceeseecees covets 415 @ 4 50 Burry at value. v3 figure, as it appears to have been paid up | in computing their premiums and pews agi 
without much use of the dividends, | a8 to whether they were running or y 
OEE! F 5 H : > pos GUANO AND VESTILIZERS. If, as appears, the face of the policy | Tu 80 close to the wind that reasons of pru- 
pe esebeveene sens 8 20 @ 3 30 Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 @45 00 (and nearly a third more) has been paid in dence make it advisable to have a asso 
Listers’ Stand. oe osphate 87 00 @40 00 i th 4 be considerable re anchor to windward than their assumptions 
Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 82 00 @35 00 | Premiums, there mus " ~ | furnish, If they regarded their assumption as 
-- 8 Nominal “ DAE + megs eee hs 4 = po 2 versionary additions. If it happens that to mortality so low, or that as to interest so 
” 7 “  Orescent Bone..........29 00 @81 50 | the holder argues from our statement of long | pig, or that as to expenses so small, as, in view 
REPRESS ER “Potato Fertilizer........47 00 @50 00 ago that the interest measures the maximum | of the probable near future, to threaten in the 
ili scl —65 @— 66 a jewels, a g | os = cost of a policy, and therefore thinks he | least degree future solvency, then such a post 
eae eenretnars 5e<¢ — Sommai (Free on board cars at New York and Newark, | ought to receive $1,300 per $1,000 now, we tof dividends becomes not only expe- 
meroveerery sores ~ less 5 per cent. of above prices. ) must remind him that this remark was made | dient but necessary, until the faulty assump- 
——. se Baker's a Fertilizer ........ e 4 only for policies kept up. He should not | tions can be revised and put on a safe basis ; for 
oS" ghlaa a ple  i ~a 2S “ Qabbage “oon... 50 | expect to receive his reversionary additions, | °¢*#in safety can only come from © safe Basia, 
ikicdeebaligns snion sie ~~ es “AA Ammoniated Super- = f if, with dis. not from surplus held to correct a false basis. 
isa sli yhosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 or the face of the policy itself, without When such a postponement, therefore, is pre- 
Mtpientneooeeres an aee © Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 85 00 count. It is pretty safe, on general prin- liminary to such a change in assumptions 9s 
, laites compounded to order. ciples, to suggest to him that his omer will 4 
omestead Superphosphate will give an increased reserve, and so perma- 
pe dinectindinana baci 245 @ 250 hi bon Works 40 00 be worth more to his estate than it can now és be 
200 @ 275 ea edhe, -namrgge, be worth for cancellation, and that it is the | 2ently increased strength, it is axed 
ce itn ela ie 2 50 Homestead Tobaceo Grower ’ mended ; and if, when the division of surplus 
aaiemi. 6 eee Oeew Bone Ft Flown Work) ~—— eg eer Ss ae ae Pain mo does take place all who had contributed to it 
: , Banner Raw Bone 6 , 
Green, prime, Voush....... 190 @ 2 0 (Michigan Carbon Works) 4500 | about its surrender value may gratify his received their fair share, the policyholders of 
. PROVISIONS. Earl’s | aw va ~ teeeeeees 4 S curiosity without ams any Peer ad the company would have no reason to find fault. 
wns ** __ Horsefoot Guano. .......+ would advise very careful consideration But wh h t nt is not accom- 
Ordi a —-— @—— Bard 8 Phospho-F eruvian Guano 86 00 t when such a postponeme 
Rew Maas... z cevcccccce —— @ i700 a Ammoniated Superphos- fore disturbing it. wale! panied by any revision of those assumptions 
Family Mess, City....... 16 00 @ 16 75 wen Baoan sn ceceeem * 0 which are the very groundwork of solvency, 
h erges.. @- | i penis BR | ence, ee 
D. 8., Long Clears.............++ — @-- “ verized 8. @. change of pre ’ 
b 8. ” Short Sieh canstons vas -- ot (Discount on orders of 5 tons b pees : eh art 885: sateen sumptions as to mortality and interest remain 
= TERR — @-- or more. ) ranches, in its re » | ene ed, will not increase in the slightest de- 
a 9, ~~. ‘Raw Bone Superphos- °° | which the average mind is apt to over- gree the reserve, which is the very substance of 
Smoked Shoulders....... — 8%@ — 8}¢ phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ -». 95 00@87 00 look, and that is, its importance as regards | solvency, but only increases the surplus to be 
MILL ¥EED. Baugh’s Twenty-tive Dollar 25 09 | business credit. Protection to one’s own | divided; and when it {s accompanied by such » 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) name’ = nepirers interests 1s prone to be the main idea of a | change in the mode of dividing the surplus that 
on yg 5 2 Herb ° = we for Potatoes........+++-.- 30 00 | person seeking insurance; but this view is | not all who have contributed to it are to 
oe ag % @ 100 Ba ad pa —*- “ia 00@85 00 solely yon to the individual Pe share in it, but only those who may live through, 
i isauiietunaties 105 @ 110 al, pe eee ad: aaa credit view relates to the man’s business | ,14 have their policies in force at the énd of the 
SR TEE shines vesuseusecan 90 @ —95 | Bangh’s Export "Bone, per a. os @si 0 | Standing. Therefore we regard insurance | ti16 then the reason for such a procedure is not 
MR sic haseenscuncs 60 @ 9 | gan trae eee ee as one of the grandest safeguards of all J ho fies or 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 35 00 @ 36 00 so Sg +t pA ° commercial transactions. It is- not only, | *Pparent, and the grag dem Roe fo 
Cotton gyn t gh dng @ 27 50 : ; 40 * 50 00 @52 00 therefore, wise for thet business man to cover Japses his policy bon reason gn raped int 
Guano, rteed or |» aa all his interests nsurance, bu cause, meantime, insurance 
Bay’ = _—> sie ead 3s -.% = (2,240 ID8.).... ++ ++ ee -eeeeees 52 00 @54 00 | his duty to himself, his family, ‘and to all | addition to its actual cost to the company, what 
Hay, No.8,medium“ “ “"" 0 @_ 70 Bone, und fin ro. ebehee 80 00 @S1 00 with whom he transacts business. Noman, | his premiums and the reserves therefrom have 
Hay, clover mixed “ “ |.” —— @— 60 . ree od ag FOR —— G21 © however rich this year, can tell what his | .ontributed to the surplus, and which is not re- 
Hay, Shipping, “ “ ..., —65 @ — 10 German . ts, t, 12% @176 status will be next year. The present | 1.04 to him, but divided among others. 
Hay. Clover ‘“ “ ent @ PT sind cargo OS ere @ fev condition of business {llustates this all Po that 
Straw No.1, Rye “ “ —15 @ — 8 Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 —— ibl ies <etiedis, Gaaiedey ‘ainaes In such cases (and such are cases 
Straw, No. Zitye st —85 @ — 70 | ee it vcaapytoee See K@ to be peusing and pondering, and the present have come to our notice so far), considering the 
1 S ciacodee as — << ’ 
mamecdnaes ry + —s @-—& of Ammonia, per 1001bs.— — @ 365 | indications afford us no immediate encour- | peculiar bistory these various schemes ae 
> TF UNI. ,...5..+4..— — @ 2 126 tbe ure The resources of this country, there seems no other conclusion than 
oe We quote 444@— cents for Pot and 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW_ BUTTER. 
Creamery, choice to fancy............- 21@23 
ns bap ceba eos sokeden 16@1 
ele tates We vsvscus gee vedoccbsdocues -16@20 
Welsh tubs...........00++ 060% codscvebe AMUED 
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up of others’ losses, is to be the speculative at- 

traction to draw in new members. 

It is high time that the question be seriously 
asked and considered whether it is right and 
honorable for a life insurance company, whose 
only legitimate function and right to live is asa 
means ‘‘ to defend and provide for the fatherless 
children and widows,” to set up within itself 
such a speculation as is destructive of its own 
function, as a bait for the patronage of those 
who seek to win what others are needlessly 
compelled to lose. 

But the arguments stated in justification of 
such a scheme are these: that one who dies 
during such a period takes out a great deal 
more than his premiums have put in in that 
time, and, therefore, he or his beneficiaries have 
no right to complain; and that those who 
withdraw from the company by lapse inflict an 
injury on their fellows who remain, which is 
only fairly compensated for by leaving all of 
their contributions to surplus efter paying for 
the insurance they have had. 

These arguments ignore the eimplestfacts. It 
is of the very necessity of the case in allinsur- 
ance that no man should get out just what he 
putsin, Some pay few premiums, die early, and 
take out much; some live long and pay in far 
more than they gake out; but so the aggregate 
payments equal the aggregate losses the compa- 
ny is solvent, and it matters nothing to it who 
dies and who lives; its balance of receipt and 
payment remains the same. It knows, from sum- 
ming up all the contingencies of living and dy- 
ing, how fast its losses are to fallin, and what 
financia) provision it must make to meet them. 
It is nothing to it how long or short a time each 
person has lived, itis the average life of all, 
and not the actual life of any one, that affects 
the company and determines the cost of insur- 
ance, 

Now the annual cost of insurance to a company 
is the total amount it pays out on account of it 
during the year, This is charged up against 
each individual just in proportion to bis risk or 
chance of dying in that year. Each one is also 
charged with his proportion of the additional 
reserve necessary to carry the insurance atill 
further, and with his share of expenses. When 
these three things have been charged against 
him he has made the company whole for that 
year; he has contributed his ratable, natural 
share of all that the company has had to 
out or to reserve; and as it makes no difference 
with the amount the company has to pay or 
to reserve, whether it paid or reserved on his 
individual policy or that of some one else, 
whether he dies or some one else dies, it makes 
not the slightest difference with his proper 
share of that cost whether he died or some elee, 


The cost is apportioned according to the chance 


of death, not according to the fact of death; if 
it were the latter way, then the company could 
pay uo policies at all expect those that had paid 
in all the face of their policies called for, or else 
could pay on each policy only just what it had 
paid in. 

The cost of insurance being, therefore, appor- 
tionable solely according tothe risk or chance of 
death for the year, and being entirely unaffected 
by the question of who does or who does not die 
in the year, any attempt to vollect more than the 
cost so found, by sequestering the share of sur- 
plus earned by the premiums and reserves of him 
who has died, is without a shadow of equitable 
warrant. He has paid his share of all it has cost 
the company to carry allof its insurance, It has 
not cost ita cent more because he was the one 
who died. Why, then, should he be eharged 
more? 

Precisely the same facta apply to one who lets 
his policy lapse. He has paid his due share for 
all the insurance he has had; and, as to that 
insurance, there is not the slightest warrant for 
charging him more, [t costs no more to have 
carried it because it is not to be carried any 
further. 

But it is true that persons withdrawing from a 
company are, as a rule, better risk than those 
that remain; and that by their withdrawal the 
average vitality of the membership is impaired, 
the mortality, therefore, increased, and so the 
cost of insurance is increased, to the injury of 

those who remain to bear that increased coat. It 
is but right, therefore, that, in settling with such 
an outgoing member, due account should be 
taken of this fact, and that he should repair the 
injury he has done his former fellows by a 
proper surrender charge. 

This injury is now, from the extended experi- 
ence of the companies, fairly calculable on a 
just and clear basis; and it is measured, not by 
the amount of surplus his premiums happen to 
have earned, but by his age, the amount of his 
policy, and the average length of time it has to 
run in ‘future, if kept in force. Every company 
makes a surrender charge to cover this loss, 
even those that take the surplus in addition. 
And such a charge in the nature of the case 
ought to be independent of the surplus, be- 
causethe latter is a very variable and uncertain 
quantity. Sometimes there may be a surplus, 
sometimes there may be none. To rely upon it 
for any important purpose is, therefore, empir- 
ical and unwise. 

To seize upon the surplus contributed by those 





who die, and the surplus and part of the 
reserves contributed by thoee who lapse, to put in 
a pool for those who do not die or lapse, is, there- 
fore, without justification. It is legal; but noth- 
ing can make it legitimate, and in a properly 
managed company it is perfectly unnecessary. 

In point of fact all these schemes are avowedly 
designed to compete with the Tontine ; they fall 
far enough short of Tontine in degree to lose ite 
full speculative attraction, while they adopt to 
the full its speculative principles. 

We wish to piace in the sharpest possible con- 
trast with all such schemes the character of the 
business which the Connecticut Mutual is seek- 
ing to do, and the grounds apon which it sub- 
mits ite claims to patronage. 

It has nothing whatever to offer to those who 
are willing to win other people's money by haz- 
arding their own, and hazarding, also, the protec- 
tion which their policies ought to give beyond 
hazard. 

But it seeks to do exact and even justice ; to 
secure to each policyholder, beyond peradven- 
ture, all the insurance he has paid for, and all 
the surplus his premiums may earn. More than 
that he has no right to ask. More than that he 
cannot have, unless somebody else loses for his 
gain. 

It alone of all the companies has revised its 
assumptions in view of the great and permanent 
decline in the interest rate. It alone has pro- 
vided more for ils reserve, its absolute, perma- 
nent strength. 

it gives the greatest security, and to each his 
own, 

By this sign alone it seeks to enlist those who 
desire only perfect equity and the most absolute 
protection to their families that human institu- 
tions can give, 

Very respectfully, 
Jacon L, Greene, President, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your«, January XH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
my, submit the following Statement of ile 
affaire on the Blet December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst Jau- 
uary, 1888, to Sist December, 1888...... 84, 168,953 10 
Pre piume on Policies not marked off Ist 








) Ml cocccetenecccsececocccsone 1,589,282 53 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ 85,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1688, to Slat December, 1883............ 84,260,428 98 
Losses paid daring the same a 
ENE cescccctscccccocscee 91,901,043 38 3% 
Returns of Premi- 
o Ex. 
POTN#OB.........64+ $850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, 
United tates and State of New York 





Btosk, C ° i. 8 and other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 

8 BOC <A tocks and otherwise.. — 1,966,500 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

estimated at... ese 426,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bilis Recelvabie....... 1,598,306 79 

CER EE Be ecccccceccccccsesccedcccooscesce 835,710 68 

AMOURE, 0.0. cccccccccccccccccoccces 12,972,312 47 

Six per cent. interest on the out ang certificates 





of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February vext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
“lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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CHARLI Hi. RUSSELL, ROBT B. NTURN, 
BREA Boman, 32 —a 
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ethan vn, 
HEED - SORDETT, ar i ‘ACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, and Vice.Prea’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, rd Vice.Pres't, 


MATHATTAN LOD IISURANCE Cl 


No. 156 and 158 BRSADWA. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
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The Travelers swans 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


PAYS FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS A DAY 


To its Life and Accident Policyholders. 


GAINING GROUND. 


ASSETS on July 1st, 1884.............ccccccccsrssveee ischiahivaniunaeials $7,691,321 73 
RESERVE to carry Every Policy to Maturity...............:sessereeees 5,457,853 24 
SURPLUS to Policyholders............ iene ‘iieaseti sadieiecionni 1,931,969 49 


The Travelers’ Assets increased in the Year ending 


July rst, 1884, . 


. « $714,087 43. 


Its Life Insurance written in Twelve Months was..................+.00+++ $5,287,000 00 
Its Life Insurance in Ferce amounted to......... einiebenacanaeaeiadie nasi -26,656,748 00 
Total Paid to Policyholders, Life Department.....................000++ iestinias 2,808,949 45 


The ficcident Risks Increased by NWearly 11,000, rep- 
resenting Premium Gains of $218,679 65. 


MORE THAN A MILLION ACCIDENT POLICIES ISSUED. 
Total Accident Claims Paid, $6,803,156 48, 


Total Losses, Both Branches, 
OVER NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


The work done by this Company in its peculiar field has 
no equal in the annals of Insurance that insures. 


Agents ‘Everywhere. 


JAMES G. — il 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’. 








1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs- 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M. V. B. BiManager 2a Vico-President and 
nager or Agencl es. 


FRANK CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPULPHIA. 





TOTAL yon (Jan. Ist, 1384). 


HN aia a 
neu. 


Agency peau 
GEORGE itxGER, Manager 





THE 


Americ’ 


FIRE 





4 Philadelphia. 
guvEN Y-FO TH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
ence ve or tel eerie emer meer 3 cap nane 862,970 25 


1,804,519 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Prestdent. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ong 40 Nassau —s < Y. 


enie’ hase ist, 1882... 98.565 141 90 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Neo’y 














TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tak INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 





tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in . 


some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal. 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 


TERMS. 
One year, postage free poo ccccose sereeeeeeee PS OO 
Sixmonths ‘ siibintinntsan: ae 
ee TN ™ svaiestcecncocssoes 1:00 
‘’hree months ‘‘. ‘*...... sopbneaeneserecse 15 
One subscription two years............. 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 


One subscription five years..............10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tue IypEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
= in five families, each one paying $2 


dubiecitadbous will not be received from 
subscription L | upon club terms, but 
special rates be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, mstead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper 1s stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 


ABBOED,...000000ccccccccccceccorecscees $16,901,943 27 
Ulabilitios..............-cceeeeeeeee 14.327.928 23 
Total Surp!us.........---+++++- $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Seoretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 


are ABSO 
GEMENT 








The principal foaturenc 4 ie Com / Gompen 
LUTE 8 ITY, ECO. AN 
and LIBERALITY TO Th. e "TH. INSURED 

AU Forms of Life and Endon Endowment Policies Issued 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 
©, P, FRALEIGH, not, 
BURFORD, Actuary _ 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New Vork. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
h Semi-Annual Statement, pun, So 1884 


oy CAPITAL. te i 








Reserve for Reinsurance... .......... 








Reserve for all other liabilities....... $31: 
PEPE cosccscecsctece-cocceen:e00 > 
Polioy. 2 in this 1 874,034 97 97 


ny have 
Pee kD of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY F Dp 7 bx 
ident, 


THOR, F POLLOOK Bu mA. Vioo President, 
WEST PO: GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Seo 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE. Secretary. 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0,, 


W.A. paeoua se . YORK, President, 


In this Company policy- 
holders have the eeeen. 
over those ofall — 

companies, im Non- 
feitable dividends to 
their 


‘orce 
See Charte’ me 


OrFice, Coat anv [Rox 
ExcuanGes BuILpina 
Corner New Church and Court 
‘and Streets, New Vorr, 


TH EB OON TINENTAL 
LIRR AYRUR- 


OF BARTTORD 
Oonn, 
ASSETS, 
82,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
















President. 








JAS.8. PARSONS, 





CONTINENTAL 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884. 





TotalCash Assets - - - - = = «= 84,867,942 01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
All other Claims, less thatt..............ccccscssscsessscsecseessseeseees ‘ 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 

BRGGKWs —PPIRC..........cccccocccpsocreccccoccecescccosoossecesscosoossooes 1,750,137 81 

III i aticisncnasirvincncnaccteaeoexinddsebenaescaseaneeperneananbenna tees 25,682 88 
TRADOE VO GOO TWOMOS OF: BGGBE...cccccce cvdsecsipeseccesevcccseesedes ‘cosees 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1884...........ccccsesceesseeseeee 1,661,797 28 
GS Sikssssabadeinitsssidscscssecedichaccrvideosnddistecetcactssocdeasaieiaee 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - - 





- $4,867,942 01 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t 


CYRUS PECK, a. 





SAFE. 


LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 





LEDGER ASSETS, January 18t, 188B........ccecccersseceeereeeeeeseneesseereseneeeeees $45.529,581 54 
INCOME 
PIE ciccadicsétudeciusbunsscednrentathinateeteietinscucsetinn $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate.........ccccccssesseereseseeeees 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 
#59 000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...........:ccssessessecereeeseeseeees . $8,410,614 07 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuitied..........0ccssecererserreeereeees 2,906,999 94 
Dseented TaAeWePO a. ccccccceccsceccccccccbs cstocesectebscunenenegeetions besblebeus ’ 148,455 75 
TOTAL PAW TO POLICYHOLDERBS...00ccccccsccdeccsccccccecsocessccbedsobeccsbovcesbecees $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Oapltal..cocerccccessssocscoccorcscsopoccescsscnccosossseccocoscesecosevssceess 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange.........ssssseeeescersesees 1,019,156 66 
General Bxpenses.......cccccccccccrcscesccssvesooresvecccesccccsccccssosecocnsccsopesosoeees 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes........0cccc.cccccccccscsescscosscssoccsaccsccesesssoccssecs 107,060 11 
TOrAL DisBURGRMEWTB .00000000cccnccseisectes s cbecoocesccccccssccoocopennsnepeesoongponegnee $8,567,908 4p 
Net Casu Assets, December Bist, 1888.............ssccersssresseesereereeesensen eves $50,482,249 73 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortaameticesscvccsscssciccccdeccdsbcedevesooccesedsedetabsstsbeotedecdscteoueeal $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 

ney Dem O TR icnscicscerearciccgsecvovetbeteneessentass Sietaascartaesaananainel 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, ahd Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New YOork...........:ssererseeseeseeesseserseees 15,841,915 12 
Loaus secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other cities...........ccseererees 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at imterest*............:scecseererreersrees 8,979,998 88 

(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested. ) 

Comnmnanted Coens cap icivotesciccidsscepecaiesecnsintisitecanetiorsniameinis 112,545 15 

Due from Agents on account of Premium ............ccssssesersererersereeees 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 78 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds Over COBt..........s.seescsssesseveeeeereeseeres 765,658 58 

Interest and Rents due and accrued..........ccccssssssssrseceesessrecsesteereeesces 451,350 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

TOMES, GHW Pe estcerecccccesecsocnscceccehactessbedescestebacsnecddanrasaed beodecsi 446,125 00 
BE Pins cs cein ese cvededetnccinddchaavdecscosecebcasdavecksdecbcasaneeinae 985,208 00 
Tora. Assets, December 31st, 1883......... dooqueevnenounnedbiiecspbionebebaieicctians $58,030,581 70 
Torat LiaBinities, including valuation at Four per Cent...........sssseeseeeee 48,914,612 44 
ORAS, TM Bi vecvcccccnesitvertestenboxonabiscdintsoccsnnskenbaatuansneninas $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 4} per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in genera! 


class, is $6,420,528 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,288 00. 
Bia, ROMA EE DOIG. 0 0:0 scrspecectonctesasepevnicsnenetsoxssaaniovecgadsaneesa aacdtaseeave $81,120,756 
Berns, ASSTMANGRs. cocosocroccecrscenioqeeninctonspod panepedsiniasbovenmencchien vibciethetiaae 275,160,588 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will.be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year. 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS,) 
Actuaries 
J. G. VAN OISE, ) 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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Old und 4 Houng. 


THE ONLY DAUGHTER, 


BY THE LATE MARIE RADOLIFFE BUTLER. 








Cup of my dreams, through all the years 
When girlhood and womanhood overlaps, 
Thy face the crown of them all appears ; 
Bince I wae a child myself, perhaps. 
Child of my dreams thou art. 


Child of my hope—a promise given— 
No earthly fate too sweet could be ; 
Aud thou must have died and grown up in 
Heaven 
To have half the virtues I hoped for thee-— 
Child of my hope thou art. 


Child of my prayers, I have kept the wires 
That bear our petitions up to the King 
Untiringly burdened with my desices ; 
And now I wait for his answering 
Child of my prayers thou art. 


Child of my love, I never knew 
How Christ loves us, till I saw thy face. 
There was nothing tuo great for me to do, 
As I looked at its sweet, unconscious grace— 
Child of my love thou art. 


Child of my own, in my heart and brain 
Was warmed the blood that now throbs in 
thine. 
Perhaps. Dol wish it? Who can explain? 
Is thy soul, dear child, a part of mine? 
For child of my own thon art, 


Child of my faith, thy face, to-night, 
In the halo around the Cross I see ; 
And there may I see it, with failing sight, 
When I look my last on the Cross and thee— 
Child of my faith thou art. 


And all the things I have done so ill, 
Thou wilt do them better in better ways ; 
And the things Idid weil, thou wilt do them 
still, 
And paint thy mother in robes of praise 
To a child of thine own dear heart. 


—_____—___—— 


FATHER BRISCOE’S PENANCE. 


—_——__ 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED, 





Faraxr Brisoor did not say mass; neither 
did he serve the confessional, nor pronounce 
absolution. Still he was a true priest. The 
priestly office was stamped on every part of 
his tall, slender figure, from the top of the 
tonsured head to the very tips of his clerical 
looking boots. 

Father Briscoe lived in a small house in 
a garden adjoining the large Catholic col- 
lege. He was a professor of science in the 
college, and there was an observatory in 
the garden, where he spent much of his 
time, 

He lived quite alone, in a simple, ascetic 
way; for he took his meais with the students 
of his class in the college eating-hall, sitting 
at the head of the long table, where he had 
sat for years, and always saying a Latin 
grace before meals. Every one knew that 
the Father’s heart was in the observatory 
near his house, where a fine telescope was 
mounted, and furnished with all the mod- 
ern improvements, and in the college gar- 
den, where he indulged his passion for 
flowers. The good man dabbled in botany, 
and showed his herbals with pride, and ail 
the rare specimens he had collected in his 
youth in South America. But his heart had 
not grown dusty, like his dried plants; for he 
took a childish pleasure in the color aad 
perfumes of fresh blossoms. 

As I have said, he lived quite alone save 
for the old woman who cnme fora couple 
of hours daily to make his bed and sweep 
his house. Such a bure little house as it 
was, without carpets or other comforts, but 
full of learned books, and of scientific in- 
struments kept bright and shining in their 
glass cases. In the season of flowers there 
were alwaye roses, or sweet peas, or mig- 
nonette upon his work-table; for he loved 
to inhale the fragrance while he studied or 
wrote. 

A scrupulousiv clean old gentleman 
was Father Briscoe, erect and spry, 
with an eye mild but penetrating, and 
manners the gentlest, almost courtly at 
times in their old fashioned deference. His 
classes were held in the morning, and he 
slept in the afternoon. When the weather 
gave promise of a good observation, he was 
often at his telescope nearly all night, kneel- 
ing, not in such devotions as occupied the 
nmates of the Brothers’ House on the hill, 


but in vigils and fasts, which, to do Father 
Briscoe justice, seemed to him just as relig- 
ious. The old man pursued his love of 
science with sinogleness of beart. 
as modest as a young girl, and as humble 
as the lowest scholar in his class; a seeker 
after truth in the great open Universe of 
God. 

Of a pleasant afternoon in Spring, or 
early Summer, when the heavens grew 
luminous at dusk, Father Briscoe loved to 
mount a little telescope in his garden, to 
show the maidens from the neighboring 
convent school the moon or Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. The schoul girls filled his garden, 
hike a flock of twittering birds, aud the old 
mau was very happy. Gentle-faced Sister 
Ursulx, his friend of many years, would 
come with her young fluck, aud would sit, 
in her black gown and large bonnet, in the 
porch of his house while the children 
crowded around the old man to hear his 
little lecture. He delighted inthose bright- 
eyed maidens. They seemed akin to his 
beloved flowers. And when the lecture 
was over there were always nosegays to 
present—a large one to Sister Ursula—-and 
pleasunt speeches to make. So, year by 
year, Sister Ursula brought fresh bevies of 
school girls to the garden; and on those 
shining evenings it was always pleasant to 
see Father Briscoe standing bare-headed, 
with his white locks flowing, in the midst 
of the girls, while Sister Ursula sat, calmly 
sipping her cup of tea, inthe porch. By 
some unexplained magic, Father Briscoe 
always contrived to have the hot beverage 
ready for his friend—s custom now grown 
quite venerable. 

Father Briscoe gave the convent pupils 
his blessing, and they went home happy in 
the mild Summer evening, while’ the bees 
still hummed in the thickets, and the lay- 
ender and rosemary, which he cultivated, 
sent forth a spicy breath. 

Father Briscoe, though a benevolent old 
man, who loved to entertain children and 
young girls, was known to bea fine scholar. 
Several tractatcs had he written in the 
course of his life on nebule, double stars, 
and kindred subjects, which, though so 
modestly put forth, had won for him re- 
spect among men of science. So thor- 
oughly was he occupied with his work no 
one had ever heard him discuss religious 
themes. The little controversies which 
sumetimes sprang up in the college never 
disturbed the good Father’s serenity. When 
approached on any point of this kind he 
always said: **My faith was firmly settled 
in my youth, and I have never seen occa- 
sion to reconsider it.” Of course he meant 
that his faith was the received faith and 
doctrine of Mother Chureh; but there was 
a little joke among the more free-thinking 
students of his class to the effect that the 
good prfessor’s faith had been so well set- 
tled a great many yeats ago he had mainly 
forgotten its articles. 

But no one suspected Father Briscoe's 
orthodoxy. He was a faithful son of the 
Church, mindful of his priestly vows. 
Tuough asecular priest, he never said mass, 
nor performed any office in that kind. He 
had been excused from such duties by his 
superior; but he went tu confessional at 
least once or twice yearly. The old man’s 
life was so blameless the ceremony of con- 





fessing his sins must needs be short. Now, 
it so happened, that, at the last Easter, when 
a general confession was made, the Professor 
of Astronomy had been very busy over some 
abstruse calculations connected with the 
transit of Venus. He had foregone his after- 
noon siesta, and his customary exercisé, so 
absorbing was his devotion to his work; and 
I am sorry to say that at this time he had 
neglected that inward preparation which 
the confessional requires, and the time had 
slipped by. His confessor had said a word 
or two; but he had been gentle. Every- 
body was gentle with Father Briscoe. 

Now, the pamphlet on the transit of Ve- 
nus was published. It was a modest, thin 
little book, and was sent to learned men in 
many parts of the world, Father Briscoe’s 
correspondents; and it brought back much 
renown to the college, and everybody was 
proud of Father Briscoe. 

There came heavy news, one day, to the 
house in the garden. The old Bishop was 
dead. He had passed away in his sleep, 
without a struggle. Father Briscoe had 





known the old Bishop many years, and his 
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visitations were always pleasant. A fresh- 
colored old man, with a crown of thin white 
locks, was the Bishop. Many an evening 
they had spent together in the professor’s 
little sitting-room among the books, over a 
glass of wine. The Bishop liked a glass or 
two when he talked, not for the stomach’s 
sake, but for the sparkle a little good wine 
gives to conversation. So Father Briscoe 
kept a small store in a side closet among 
his ink bottles, never brought out except 
when the Bishop came. These two men 
were pleasant companions; but they did 
not talk of theology. The old Bishop 
prided himself a littie on his love of the 
classics, and his enlightened interest in sci- 
ence, so the two had plenty to talk about 
to make the time pass agreeably; and when 
they parted it was always with the hearti- 
est good will. 

But now « new Bishop was coming to 
rule over them, and Father Briscoe, who 
loved not change, felt a little depressed, 
aside from his grief for his old friend. 
Word had gone out that the new Bishop 
was a direct disciplinariap, and a very pro- 
found theologian. These were such good 
things in themselves, so desirable every 
way, Father Briscoe hardly knew why he 
should feel depressed by the coming of 
the new Bishop. 

He imparted something of his feeling to 
Sister Ursula; for, in the long years she 
Lad been coming, with fresh flocks of school 
girls, to drink tea in the Father’s garden, 
they had grown confidential. 

‘‘ Bless the holy Virgin!” said Sister Ur- 
sula, with a little sigh of satisfaction. 
‘There is nothing to dread with us.” 

‘‘Nor with us either,” said the Father, 
though his tone still .sounded low; and 
then he added, after a moment’s pause: ‘I 
don’t like change, Sister. And the old 
Bishop, of blessed memory, he Jiked it no 
better than I do.” 

**They do say,” returned Sister Ursula, 
meekly, ‘that his reverence is a man of 
change. He is to turn and overturn with 
his new ideas. But the saints be blessed 
that our house can stand the ordeal!” 

There was much formal preparation 
made for the new Bishop when he came to 
visit for the first time the col'ege and the 
cenvent, and the Brothers’ House on the 
hill. He came in a kind of state, anda 
certain awe took possession of the com- 
munity. There had not been so much self- 
examination fur a long time. The Bishop 
was alarge man with a florid face, a severe 
eye, and a double chin. He spoke brusque- 
ly, and with a ready flow of words. He 
was @ man just in the prime of life, with a 
superabundance of energy. It seemed as 
though he turned and overturned, as Sis- 
ter Ursula had said, more from desire to 
have his hands full of work than from ex- 
cess of religious zeal. Still there was zeal 
and fanaticism, too, in his nature, not un- 
mixed with worldliness. 

Now there was an examination room ap- 
pointed, and he had the professors and the 
pupils before him and went into everything, 
with strict judicial inquiry, seeking abuses 
with the scent of a sleuth hound, half dis- 
appointed when he did not find them. It 
was a pleasure to him to appoint an earlier 
hour for chapel prayers on cold Winter- 
mornings, and other mortifications of the 
flesh. He was atireless man. He probed - 
into everybody’s conscience as if expecting 
to discover things intolerable. The pro- 
fessors trembled before him, like the young- 
est school-boy. How different from the old 
Bishop, with his easy, benignant ways, and 
timely words of wisdom and admonition 
dropped into the young hearts, by chance as 
it seemed. Long was the new Bishop cate- 
chising, and as yet he appeared not to have 
thought of Father Briscoe. His mind was 
not expanded. He took no liberal view of 
the modern world. Science was to him the 
root of all evil, and he deplored the fact that 
it must be taught in the schools of the 
Church. 

At last came the turn of the Professor of 
Astronomy. The new Bishop did not stroll 
through the flower-beds, plucking a spray 
here and there, as his predecessor had done, 
on his way to chat with Father Briscoe in 
his own realm. He summoned him before 
the tribunal, and the good Father obeyed. 
What a contrast between the two men as 
they sat there opposite each other! The 
high colored, severe ecclesiastic, portly and 





sealed with authority, the pale, sensitive, 
intellectual face of the acholar and thinker, 
worn with vigils and marked with kindli- 
ness, showing the delicately grganized man, 
pure and ascetic. The Bishop held, between 
his thumb and finger, the little monograph 
on the transit of Venus. The professor 
knew the work by instinct. He smiled 
furtively to see itthere before the Bishop’s 
inquisition. 

‘**T have been looking into this work,” the 
Bishop, began in his loud, positive voice. 
He spoke the exact truth; for he was only 
capable of looking into it. He could never 
advance beyond the second page. 

‘* You do me great honor,” returned the 
good Father, with gentle irony. 

‘*] have been looking into it,” returoed 
the Bishop, waving his words aside. “ But 
I can find in it nothing which concerns our 
holy religion.” 

“Tt is nut customary to put the credo 
into a work of science, your reverence.” 

“But [I say it should be found every- 
where in works that are to instruct our 
youth. You would shut the door on reli- 
gion, then? You would bar it out?” And 
the Bishop glared. 

‘*T did not say religion, your reverence. 
I believe the work to be religious. I be- 
lieve it deals with the eternal laws of God.” 

‘“* And this is your new credo? This is the 
way you subvert the intellect of the young.” 

No such appalling charge had ever before 
been laid at Father Briscoe’s door. For a 
moment he was stunned, and did not know 
how to speak. 

‘*We are to teach,” he murmured at last, 
‘* what exists in the facts of the universe.” 

‘IT know no facts,” returned the Bishop 
severely, tapping the offensive little book 
before him, ‘‘but what exist and are 
recognized in our Holy Church. I would 
rule out these pernicious teachings of mod- 
ern science and return to the pure fountain 
of the Fathers.” 

‘*What, here in America?” returned 
Father Briscoe, who felt his courage flow 
back, owing to the great temerity of the 
Bishop. ‘‘ Your pupils would leave you.” 

“Seek not to instruct me,” said the 
Bishop, angrily. ‘‘Iam here to instruct 
you. At least I trust that you attend to 
the duties of religion; that your life is con- 
spicuously devout.” 

‘*It is not for me to say,” returned the 
Father, humbly. ‘‘I would not exalt my- 
self. My life must speak.” 

The Bishop glared at him again: He 
suspected some deep scheme of guilt and 
transgression. 

**There must be no evasions,” he began, 
with a hard, unsympathetic positiveness 
of voice. ‘‘ Come! Do youattend the mass? 
Do you ever join in the holy duties of the 
Church? Do you confess your sins?” 

Ashamed and humiliated to be thus cate- 
chised, to have his piety called in question— 
his piety which had always seemed so safe, 
so well able to care for itself—the good 
Father hung his head. 

**Come,” said the Bishop, whose percep- 
tions were rather blunt, and who took this 
for a sign of confessed turpitude. ‘I de- 
sire an explicit answer.” 


Father Briscoe bethought himself of his 
duty to hissuperior. The old, priestly habit 
of obedience was still strong in him. His 
quiet contempt for the man before him, who 
sought to subvert his intellect, gave way to 
the duty of submission. With humility he 
confessed the great omission of the past 
year. He had neglected the general confes- 
sion at Easter; for then the transit of 
Venus was holding him in thrall. He -had 
spent that Easter vacation wholly in his 
observatory, dead to the passing of time, 
and, before his calculations had ended—well, 
it was all told; his heart was laid bare te 
the stern eye of the superior. Father Bris- 
coe had not thougbt of ulterior conse- 
quences in this simple recital. It was the 
habit of submission to the Church which 
held him, He spoke not as man to man, 
but as man to his spiritual guide, But 
now the manhood revived within him; he 
stood before the Bishop erect, and quite self- 
possessed. 

‘I cannot absolve you wholly, my son.” 
said the Bishop, with slow speech, mak- 
ing every word tell. ‘You have committed 
a grievous sin of omission, and there is 
only one way of reparation. I appoint you 
three days of penance, alone, in the Brothers’ 
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House. There, on your knees, you will see 
the truth more clearly than I can show it. 
l appoint you three days, beginning with 
the fifteenth of the month, and the fare 
must be bread and water, with only three 
hours’ sleep. I do not prescribe scourging; 
I only recommend it.” 

Father Briscoe almost staggered as he 
passed out of that inquisitional room into 
the sunlight of his garden. The Bishop's 
malice was keen-edged. It was almost 
laughable that Venus should have Jed the 
pure-minded, blameless man into this 
trouble; but there was something which 
touched his spirit more nearly than the 
memory of Lis sin. On the sixteenth of the 
month would occur the almost total eclipse 
of the sun. For several years the as- 
tronomer had been looking forward to 
this day as one of the most important of 
his life. He had prepared a whole set of 
instruments for observations on the sun’s 
corona. His scientific curiosity was in- 
tense. His whole soul longed to verify 
certain theories on which he had meditated 
tor years, and the opportunity would not 
occur again in his time. It was sad; it was 
tragical. As he paced up and down the 
paths of the garden the glamour of the 
Church departed. He half despised him- 
self that he had bowed his intellect and 
come down to the Bishop’s level. His mind 
was alert and in arms to defy tyranny, and 
not to do penance on that one day of all 
the year. But the Church well knows how 
to bring its rebellious spirits under control. 
That night Father Briscoe was visited by 
his confessor, and when he went away the 
Professor of Astronomy knew that he should 
do penance on the day of the eclipse. 

Tranquil and studious as the old man’s 
life had been, the trouble brought upon 
him by a new sense of humiliation, with the 
deeper grief of the loss he was to endure, 
nearly reduced him to his bed. Sister Ur- 
sula came and sat by him a long time sym- 
pathetically; but she had not much to say, 
and he was glad when she took her leave. 


The old man spared not himself. He 
worked steadfastly, arranging his instru- 
ments and preparing for the great day as if 
nothing had happened. Two young men, 
advanced pupils from the college, were his 
assistants; and these he strove to inspire 
with? his own scientific ardor. It was the 
night before the time appointed for Father 
Briscoe’s retreat in the Brothers’ House on 
the hill. He had said nothing to his pupils, 
and now he withdrew without a spoken 
word, leaving his instructions in writing. 
As the old man tvok his way up the hill at 
sunset of a beautiful, mild evening his form 
seemed bowed with a weight of sorrow, 
and his face was very pale. The evening 
wind gently waved his thin, gray locks, but 
brought him no comfort. The truth is, a 
serious conflict had awakened in the good 
Father’s breast—one that never would have 
been called into being nad not the new 
Bishop appeared on the scene with his new 
broom. 

The Brothers’ House was not a gloomy, 
monastic dwelling. It stood on a high hill, 
and seemed open to the sun on every side. 
The Brothers who lived there were con- 
tented enough, and they looked rather rosy 
and well-fed. To be sure, the new Bishop 
had appointed fresh fasts and mortifications 
of the flesh for them. 

Now the door was opened by Brother 
Patrick, a sandy-haired, good-humored lay 
brother from Ireland, who still carried 
about with him much of his native brogue, 
and the size of whose girdle betrayed an 
excellent condition of body. 

‘‘Ah! and sure, Father Briscoe,” said he, 
cheerily, ‘‘it is good to see you up here 
among us poor Brothers; and you will be 
after wanting a high room, with a fine look- 
out toward the sky.” 

“No, no, Patrick, my son. Give me a 
lowroom. Give me acell, if you have one.” 

Brother Patrick looked at the Father's 
face, and, without saying another word, led 
the way toa little bare apartment in the 
basement, furnished with a cot bed anda 
chair and a crucifix on the wall. That 
night his supper was handed in by a silent 
attendant, whe made a reverence and went 
away. Perhaps Father Briscoe spent the 

‘whole night on his knees in prayer. If so, 
it was a sign the Bishop would highly have 
commended. In those long vigils many 
things came to the good man’s mind he 





had never reflected on, so simple and whole 
had his life been. Now, as he considered 
useless prayers put up for sins the heart 
will not acknowledge, new views of God, 
that God he had worshiped so devoutly 
in the high communion of the stars, broke 
in upon his soul. The aged priest shud- 
dered at the temerity of his thoughts, at 
the strength of his rebellion against a re- 
ligion which binds heavy burdens upon the 
necks of the enlightened and the true- 
hearted. He could get no relief from the 
thought that he was tempted of the Devil. 
His mind was not superstitious. With- 
out knowing it, he had outgrown many 
things. Science had emancipated him by 
bringing a great reach of thought which 
corresponded to the open heavens. The 
Bishop had, indeed, done a fearful thing; 
for he had revealed to the devout astrono- 
mer, as by @ lightning flash, the fact that 
he was a heretic. 

Day dawned, that great day of the 
eclipse, when even the good Brothers were 
alert to watch the sky, and the vuter 
world was as a universal eye upturned to 
the heavens. Father Briscoe could not 
see a streak of blue from the little basement 
room where he performed his penance. 
The high-barred window only gave him 
notice that the sun shone. Still it might 
be only a fitful gleam soon overclouded. 
When the acolyte came with his allow- 
ance of breakfast, he sent for Brother 
Patrick. 

‘* My son,” said he, timidly, to the good- 
natured lay brother, have you looked forth 
at the sky this morning?” 

‘*Sure, and I have, your reverence.” 

‘** And tell me, my son, is it fair or partly 
overcast?” 

‘‘Fair and bright, your reverence; no 
speck of cloud to be seen as big as your 
hand.” 

Father Briscoe guve an involuntary 
groan. Had the sky given promise of an 
interrupted observation the old man could 
have endured it better. But only for an 
instant did this thought offer its consola- 
tion. There were myriads of other eyes to 
behold the eclipse. Science would not 
suffer because one observer was with- 
drawn. Remorse for his selfish sorrow 
pained him as no other sin now present to 
his memory could do. 

When Father Briscoe came out of retreat 
he was worn and feeble. Slowly he crept 
down the hill, not taking his eyes from the 
ground; and those who looked upon his 
face saw a changed man. But the little 
community seemed all astir. His garden 
was full of friends. The students from the 
college and the teachers from the convent 
school were there, headed by gentle Sister 
Ursula. His favorite pupifs came out to 
meet him. They embraced him warmly. 
Everywhere silent sympathy seemed to 
surround him. A little feast had been pre- 
pared, and all was smiling and happy in 
that peaceful place; all but the heart of 
Father Briscoe. He felt that he had been 
absent for years, and the quiet trust and 
hope in the old man’s bosom were gone. 
But he was as gentle as ever. He let his 
good friends have their way, and tried to 
smile and make cheer. 

After that, everything seemingly fell into 
the old ruts. The Bishop’s new broom had 
been used unsparingly; but he bad received 
a check froma higher power, Tie story 
of Father Briscoe’s penance was known, 
and from that day he walked in his own 
path unmolested. The good Father took 
to living more than ever in his observatory, 
and he grew ever thinner in flesh and 
paler of hue, until, one morning in the 
early Spring, he was found kneeling beside 
his telescope, with his head dropped upon 
it, quite dead. 

It is said that he left writings among his 
private papers, which his superiors burned 
speedily and in secret. But good Father 
Briscve’s memory is sweet with the savor 
of sanctity. Peace to his ashes! 

Dea Beacon, N. J. 


—_ 


Tue child of a very fashionable Austin lady 
was sick. The doctor came and wrote out a 
prescription, which the servant carried to the 

store. ‘If the child don’t keep the first 
one on his you him 
other one,” remarked 
label on the bottle. 





the cler 
“Gib him anu 
exclaimed the colored lady. ‘ Ub course we is 
gwinetur gib binr-an one. We aint no 
r folks, You don’t spect we’s gwinetur gib 
the same one ober agin ; does yer?” 





A LITTLE QUESTIONER. 


BY GEORGE OOOPER. 








Wuart do the birdies dream about ? 
Who paints the roses red? 

Why do the pretty stars peep out? 
When do they go to bed? 

The moon looks like a silver ball. 
Who tossed it up the sky? 

Why don’t the clouds upon us fall? 
When it rains do they cry? 


Why do the brooks run fast away? 
Do fishes ever talk? 

Can little frogs their lessons say? 
Why don’t grasshoppers walk? 

Do baby crickets sit up late? 
Who teaches them to sing ? 

Why do the flowers for Summer wait? 
Where does’snow hide in Spring? 


What do the cows say when they ‘‘ moo”? 
Where do the wee lambs sleep? 

What will the bees in Winter do? 
Why is the sea so deep? 

Some parrots are—talk so, I mean ; 
Mamma says it’s absurd ; 

That litile children should be seen 
And very seldom heard. 

New Yorx Orry. 
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THE ENCHANTED DEER. 


BY ANNE KENDRIOK BENEDIOT. 





Ir was midnight. The moon was not 
shining, and the stars were the only lamps 
that lighted the woodland park. 

Tall oaks stood in silence, and only the 
leaves, nodding up and down in the Sum- 
mer night wind, told of the breezes, Elms 
and beeches, more yielding in their struc- 
ture, bowed their forms as the wind struck 
them, and the soothing sound of the sway- 
ing branches must have lulled to sleep the 
tired animals that lived in their shade. All] 
told of rest. 

In this lovely park, which stretched away 
for many miles on either side, men had 
brought together animals from all parts of 
the world. They provided for them, as far 
as possible, their natural conditions, and 
from year to year they lived on as orna- 
ments to the landscape, and as objects of 
interest to the many visitors who came to 
watch them. 
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bok, day after day, giving his wonderful 


Teaps, and the water bok taking delight in 


the lakes which here and there dotted the 
park. 

The graceful animals, with no fear of the 
hunter’s horn, grew in peace each year, and 
lay, to-night, without thought of the enemies 
that would lie in wait for them in their 
native wilds. 

But, in the stillness, a church clock near 
rung, in clear and’ distinct tones, the hour 
of twelve. As the last peal died away, 
instead of deep silence, the wood became 
alive with tiny fairies, coming from all 
parts. 

From the nodding leaves of the tall oaks 
they came, dressed in butterfly wings, with 
coats of pansy leaves. Nodding plumes of 
the thistle-down they wore in hats made of 
lady-bug wings. They rode in tiny acorn 
chariots, and were drawn by stag beetles, 
with glow-worm lamps upon their horns. 

Beech fairies came, too; tiny creatures, 
with dresses of dragon-fly wings, and rose- 
leaf coats and tiny, winged boots. Their 
chariots were made of the three-cornered 
beech-nut sbells, lined with petals of the 
sunflower. Fireflies drew them and lighted 
the path. 

Water fairies cane, with dresses of sea- 
gulls’ feathers and shining jackets of fish 
scales. Hats of tiny shells were on their 
heads, and shells larger formed their 
chariots. Borne on the wings of sea-birds, 
they guided their winged steeds with reins 
made of sea-grasses. 

Under a large elm tree they gathered, 
many thousands of them, and, with voices 
like tinkling bells, they, told of the queer 
adventures they had had since they met 
the night before. 

Then, with the airiest motion, they danced, 
till a sight, not faraway, made them stop; 
and, with heads uncovered, they waited 
for the coming of their King and Queen. 

Perched on either wing of a pure white 
snowy owl, came these two lovely fairies. 
A little larger than the others, their robes 
were of crystallized dew-drops. Their 
crowns were of gold, set with the tiniest, 
purest pearls. Scepters of pure diamonds 
were in their hands. Thus, flashing with a 
thousand colors, they rode. 

The owl, with noiseless flight, settled in 





Stretched beneath an elm tree, his head 
pillowed on a moss-covered rock, lay a 
lordly elk. Eight years he had roamed 
this park, and his antlers had grown to 
great size. They were the fear of all 
smaller animals within his reach. 

Each year, as they budded and grew 
afresh, they had added to themselves new 
branches, until fourteen now rose into the 
air, spreading out like palm-leaves. He 
stood higher than a horse, and, as his limbs 
were long, he could not feed much from the 
ground. The tender shoots of willow and 
birch must have hidden themselves snugly 
away, if they would escape making a ban- 
quet for him. 

Near him lay his mate—a doe, smaller 
than himself, with no antlers, but proud of 
the liege lord, who had fought many battles 
to win her. By her side lay her spotted 
fawn. 

Here, where the deer were fed and cared 
for, she did not need to go away to the 
depths of the wood, as would have been 
her habit in her native forest, und she lived 
with her mate, tame and happy. 

Not far off, his head resting on his fore- 
feet, lay a red deer, or royal stag. He had 
antlers which were round, and carried a 
crown of twelve points. He was smaller 
than the elk, but was kingly in his appear- 
ance. His mate and fawn also lay near 
him. Like the female elk, the ‘doe of the 
stag had no horns, and must have trusted 
to her lord and the ftleetness of her limbs to 
save her from danger. 

Roe bucks and Wapiti deer lay in differ- 
ent places, all quietly sleeping away the 
hours of the Summer night. 

The hardy little fallow deer was there; 
the musk ox, too, whose kind have furnished 
perfume for 80 many delicate handkerchiefs. 
Even the reindeer was there. Trickling 
streams, flowing over blocks of ice, kept the 
air cool about him ; and he, too, lay sleeping. 

Not mingling with the deer, but at no 
great distance from them, were the ante- 
lopes; the tiny chamois, lying, like the rein- 
deer, in the cool breath of ice and water; 
the great gnu, his queer form reminding 


the midst of the company, and, in the most 
gracious way, the royal fairies talked with 
their subjects, in voices which sounded like 
the sweetest music. 

But this was notime for idleness. Mount- 
ing her violet throne, which was canopied 
by a maidens’-hair fern, the Queen waved 
her wand, and her subjects stopped to listen 
to her commands. "T'was thus she spoke: 


THE SONG OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


“Tig not among mortals we wander to-night, 
To carry the dreams in our airy flight. 
We come not to sail in our nautilus boats 
On the waves of the lake where the Lily floats. 


“ Nor joyous we ride in our swift comet cars, 
To follow the path of the shooting stars. 
We must labor to-night "neath the leafy shade 
Of the arching trees in our woodland glade. 


“ We will take in our hands our Lily cups white, 
There to mingle a potion clear and bright. 
We will place in each Lily bell one drop of dew 
From a perfect Poppy of scarlet hue. 


*“ We will mingle with it the scent of the Rose, 
Which is wafted forth as the night wind blows. 
We will fly to the side of the sleepingDeer, 
And seatter this potion both far and near. 


“The enchantment this brings is heavy and long; 
The pictures they see shal) be bright and strong. 
Visions shall come of the forest.and dell, 

Of the mountain and vale they have loved so well, 


“ The fleet-footed Chamois shall bound once more 
O’er the Alpine rocks by the giacier’s shore. 
The Royal Red Deer shall again draw the breath 
Of the purple heather on Scotiand’s heath. 


“The fleet, sturdy Reindeer shall sniff the strong 
breeze 

From the fields of ice in the Northern seas, 

But haste we, Fairies! Our work must be done 

Ere the first faint ray of the rising sun.” 

It was but the work of a moment for the 
myriads of little folk to mount their char- 
jots, take their lily cups, and be off to find 
the dew of the poppy and mingle it with 
the breath of the rose; then, led by the 
snowy owl, which carried the King and 
Queen, they flew to the side of the sleeping 
animals. 

Then they rose, and the soft music of the — 
rustling of wings was all that could be 





one of the fabled beasts of old; the spring | 


heard. To and fro they waved their lily 
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cups, until the scent of the rose, mingled 
with the heavy odor of the poppy, filled the 
air. 

Deeper and deeper was the sleep that 
overpowered the deer and the antelopes. 
Further and further each breath of that 
magic potion carried them into the land of 
fairy enchantment. 

When they were fully under its spell, the 
snowy owl paused by the side of the elk. 

** How huge he is,” suid the Fairy King, 
perching himself on the tip of one of its 
antlers. ‘* And what a thick, stout neck 
he has.” 

** Yes,” answered the Queen, *‘ and when 
we came here, ten weeks ago, the horns 
were just sprouting from the head. They 
are full size now; are they not?” 

‘They are,” replied the King. ‘‘In ten 
weeks they grow to their full size.” And he 
called her attention to the curious, palmated 
growth of the top of the antler, different 
from that of most other deer. 

“The horns do not look as they did 
then,” continued the Queen. ‘‘ They were 
soft aud spongy, and covered with down 
that looked like velvet.” 

“ Yes,” answered the King. ‘‘ When the 
horns become hard the deer rubs the velvet 
off against trees or fences.” 

Then with theirtiny hands they smoothed 
the great horns of the animal. 

“Look at his thick, coarse, brown fur! ” 
said the King, hopping on to his back. “It 
would make a nice bed on a Winter's 
night.” 

But the thought was not pleasant to the 
dainty Queen, who slept upon nothing 
harsher than thistle-down, and her tiny lips 
curled in disdain. 

‘*The flesh under this fur is good, too,” 
went on the King, who was as fond of good 
living as a fairy could be. 

But he could no longer interest his dainty 
Queen, and together they formed the pic- 
tures, and, like a wonderful vision, there 
passed before the enchanted elk his life, as 
it would have been in his far-away home in 
the forests of the western continent. 

He roamed up mountain sides. He 
looked upon trees larger than he had ever 
conceived. He leaped over gorges formed 
by great rivers. Carrying his antlers thrown 
back on his head, with his loose, shambling 
trot, he passed and repassed through the 
forests; but not a twig was broken or bent 
by his horns. 

Frightened by some tiny sound, he fled 
for miles and miles over land upon which 
no human foot had trodden, Companions 
were with him. Other does more beautiful 
than his mate appeared before him, and he 
fought fiercely for their companionship. 
After the Summer was past he left his mate, 
his horns fell off, and he roamed the forest 
in search of food. 

An Indian huater was following him. 
The sly enemy of his peace, with broad 
snow shoes upon his feet, had tracked him 
almost to his lair, while he trotted on, sink- 
ing each step deeper into the soft snow. 

Poor elk! It is fortunate that you shall 
wake from this enchanted sleep, or your 
life must have ended here. No wary 
hunter ever came so near without sending 
the futa! arrow, and your flesh must have 
furnished him many a dainty meal, your 
skin have become his clothing, while your 
head, with the splendid horns, would have 
been placed in his wigwam as trophy of his 
valor. 

As the enchantment became more power- 
ful, as the vision grew brighter, and he lived 
his hardy forest life so different from the 
tame, every-day existence of the park, large 
tears coursed their way down his cheek 
from those strange glands which are given 
to deer, making them look so human; but 
he slept on, while the fairies passed on to 
the others. . i , 

As the King came neur to the red deer, 
‘* Why are you so sad?” asked his Queen. 

He did not answer, for the quick ears of 
the stag began to move, and he began wav- 
ing over him his cup. The others did the 
same, and the stag was soon fully in the 
power of the fairies. 

“The glory of the red deer is gone,” said 
the King. ‘‘ What pictures shall he see in 
this enchanted sleep?” 

“Show him the English forests,” an- 
swered the Queen. 

‘* From the English forests he has fled, 
hunted, bunted, bunted!” answered the 





King. ‘* He used to wander there, and his 
antlers would carry a crown of forty, fifty 
and sixty points; but cruel men wanted 
these heads to hang in their dining halls, 
80 they shot him, and shot him, apd shot 
him!” and the eyes of tae tiny King gleamed 
with anger, and his diamond scepter 
flashed, as he struck it upon the ground. 
** Now,” he continued, ‘‘only few can be 
found, and they are searce worthy the 
name,” 

‘* We must carry him to Scotland,” said 
the Queen. 

So they showed him the heather-covered 
highlands of Scotland. He leaped the 
crags, he fled from the horns of the hunter, 
he lived over again his wild, free life, and 
did not know how much greater and nobler 
his kind had been years before him. He 
caught glimpses of the wild Buhemian 
forests, where his rich, red-brown body with 
its grayish neck, and his branching antlers, 
still grows to something of its old strength 
and beauty. 

The little King nestled lovingly between 
the horns of the animal, and, bending over 
hin, gave him a royal kiss before he left 
him. 

Waving again his diamond scepter, he 
and his Queen headed the long procession 
of fairies as, with their airy motion, they 
passed on to the others. 

As they came near to the fallow deer, 
waving the lily cups that held the sleeping 
potion, at a sign from the Queen, five hun- 
dred fairies began ringing, in time and 
rhythm, tinkling silver bells, which made 
the sweetest fairy music. The little deer 
thought he was at home, listening to the 
bugle notes which had such a charm for 
him. 

His life is never a wild one. His antlers 
which, like those of the elk, ure shaped like 
a palm leaf at the top, are admired fur their 
beauty, and he is kept tame and gentle, as 
an ornament to the parks. 

They did not stay longer than to give him 
the sweet sounds of music that he loved so 
well, and made their way to where the ice 
and water were cooling the air for the rein- 
deer. ; 
The Queen shuddered as she came near, 
and nestled in the downy plumage of the 
snowy owl which carried her; but the King, 
wrapping himself in his cloak, which was 
woven from the finest down upon the 
breast of the swan, stepped fearless!y on to 
the antlers of the reindeer, and wonderful 
were the pictures that the animal saw. 


A vast snow-covered country lay before 
him. For three Summer months, the sun, 
forming each day a circle above the horizon, 
never set. For three Winter months, form- 
ing a circle below the horizon, it never rose, 
and a long twilight was the result. The 
green forest trees that he saw every day 
were gone. In their place were scrubby 
spruce and pine trees, low birch trees, and 
bushes covered with snow. With his mate, 
who, unlike most other female deer, had 
antlers almost as large as his own, and 
other companions, he roamed up into the 
mountains. But mosquitos and gad-flies 
began to annoy him, and he tried in vain to 
become free from the stings. While he 
was fighting vain battles with them he 
heard a faint sound, like a bell. Instinct 
told him to follow it. He did so, and saw 
other deer coming, like himself, down from 
the mountains to the forest. 

Reaching the forest, he was met by a 
short, copper-colored man, with a thick 
head, broad, flat nose, round eyes and 
puckered skin, dressed in a coat that looked 
much like his own. 

This was the mountain Laplander, to 
whose herd our deer belonged. He had 
been calling together his reindeer, which 
had been allowed to wander into the moun- 
tains during the Summer. He would pro- 
tect our reindeer from the troublesome flies 
and mosquitos. 

But the days grew colder. He was hungry ; 
and, scratching away the snow with his 
horns, he found lichens and berries, and 
ate them. A harness was put on him, and, 
drawing sledges over the frozen spow-- 
these sledges sometimes loaded with three 
hundred pounds of weight—he trotted on 
patiently. So fleet was his foot that some- 
times one hundred miles would be traveled 
ina single day. His cloven hoofs spread 
apart as they pressed on the frozen snow, 
and, coming together with a snap, the click, 





click, click, would be heard for long dis- 
tances. 

O, sturdy reindeer! It is seldom you 
sleep as you are sleeping now, when you are 
at home in your native land. 

You are the wealth of your keepers. 
Your milk furnishes them with food. Your 
skin, with its two coats of hair—the one on 
the surface long, harsh, and brittle, the 
one beneath, thick, soft, and wooly—gives 
them clothing; and to carry burdens, fo 
flee', hardy, and patient, there is none like 
you in all the round world. 

It is no wonder that the Christmas mes- 
senger, who traverses the carth in a single 
night, drawing in his sleigh a pack that 
must reach the stars, chooses you for his 
dancing, prancing steeds. 

The King smiled, as he knew the pleasure 
which the vision of his life in the North 
was giving to the reindeer, and, leaving him 
to the enjoyment of it, he waved his wand, 
thus motioning the fairies to leave the deer, 
and cross to where the antelopes were tak- 
ing their night’s rest. 

The hour was growing late. The ante- 
lopes luy together; and backward and for- 
ward in great curves the procession of 
fairies passed, waving their lily cups. 

‘Yo the spring bok and water bok, to 
the great gnu and gazelles, they showed 
this picture : 

A great, desert-like plain, under the burn- 
ing sun of southern Africa, stretched out 
before them. Juicy, succulent plants, dif- 
ferent from anything which they had ever 
seen, rose around them. Heather, more 
beautiful than any of Scotland, was on 
every side of them. 

In large herds they roamed these plains. 
Males and females were alike horned. The 
hollow horns did not come off, like the 
horns of the deer. 

The water boks found rivers to swim. 
The spring bok leaped high in the air, as 
Nature made him to do. The muscular 
and ungainly form of the gnu, with his 
head like that of the buffalo, his striped 
horns and horse’s back, leaped and frol- 
icked with no troublesome boundaries to 
his roaming. 

But it was almost dawning, and to the 
delicate little chamois, lying in the breath 
of cool water, the fairies must go. 

The Queen, wrapping herself in her 
swan’s-down coat, went with the King, and 
admired with him the beauty of the deli- 
cate little creature. 

He was only three feet long and two feet 
high. His horns stuck straight up from his 
head, and then formed sharp hooks back- 
ward. His body was covered with long 
hair, which at this season was gray, but in 
the Winter became a chestnut brown. A 
thick fur of wool on the skin beneath pro- 
tected the animal from cold. His tail was 
short and black, his ears erect and pointed. 
His hoofs were solid, with the outer edges 
of the sole higher than the center. 

Away up among the Alpine snows the 
fairies took him. During Summer he was eat- 
ing the herbs and flowers of the mountain, 
choosing for himself the coldest places of 
that cold region. But, as Winter ap- 
proached, he chose the wooded portion of 
the Alps, just below where the ice-rivers 
are moving slowly toward the bottom. 
Here could be found the young shoots of fir 
and pine trees, upon which he fed. 

He enjoyed his feeding grounds in com- 
pany with others; and on a high rock one 
of the herd was posted as a sentinel, to 
give a sharp, shrill cry in case of approach- 
ing danger. 

This cry came, and they fled. They 
bounded from crag to crag. They threw 
themselves down mighty precipices, by 
again and again striking their feet against 
the rock as they descended. Their pecu- 
liar hoof helped them to cling to the tiniest 
projection, and long and hard was the 
chase that they gave to their pursuers. 

But the Swiss hunter is determined and 
bold, and the flesh of the chamois is sweet, 
and his skin is soft and brings much money. 
So, tiny creature, though you run long and 
hard, and make leaps that seem more than 
possible, it is not otten that you may escape 
the Swiss mountaineer. 

‘*Dream on, beautiful deer,” said the 
Queen, as she saw the faint streaks of dawn 
in the eastern sky. ‘‘ We must be off, lest 
the cock crow.” 

They waved their wands. The fairies 





obeyed the signal, and as the sun began 
his upward course, silently and swiftly as 
they had come they disappeared to their 
homes. 

The animals stretched and turned them- 
selves for one more nap before morning, 
and the keepers wondered, next day, at the 
strange signs of discontent among them. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE POETS. 
1, Free in his will to choose or to refuse, 
Man may improve the crisis, or abuse. 
2. The body sins not; ’tis the will 
That makes the action good or ill. 
3. "Tis Heaven itself that points out an here- 
after, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


4. The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still. 


ao 


. Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


6. There dwelleth in the sinlessness of youth 
A sweet rebuke that vice may not endure. 


7. How little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgment upon that which 
seems. 


8. And he who waits to have his task marked 
out, 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 


9. Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
Is the best gift of Heaven. 


10. Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 


11. Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
The eternal years of God are hers. 


The initials of the names of the authors of the 
preceding quotations form the name of the 
writer of the following line: 

** All, all are gone, ihe old familiar faces.” 
Cc. D. 
REVERSED WORDS. 

Reverse the words defined, and see what you 
gain by it. 

1, A part of the day; 2, a female sheep ; 3, & 
note in music; 4, father; 5, a woman’s name 
(three letters) ; 6, a woman’s name (four letters) ; 
7, airs sung by one person; 8, a part of the day; 
9, even (five letters) ; 10, a doctrine ; 11, to direct 
to another ; 12, one who returns to life; 18, be- 
hold ; 14, a part of the hand. 

CHARADE. 
My first is a term implying a firm, 

When it follows a gentleman’s name. 

My next plainly tells of a female who dwells 

In seclusion, where man never came. 

Martial sounds, for my third, redoubling are 
heard, 

When the demon of war has awoke. 

But what am I doing, this trifle pursuing ? 

For really my whole’s but a joke. 


Cc. R. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

Double word, the first part in the two sylla- 
ble column, and the other in the one syllable 
column. 

In ever, but not in when. 

In fifty, but not in ten. 

In echo, but not in back. 

In painful, but not in rack, 

In tension, but not in stretch, 

In scoundrel, but not in wretch. 

Inu vision, but not in dream, 

My whole is one of no esteem. 


BEHEADED RHYMES, 


1. How pretty the house where the wood- 

bine . 

With its tendril grasp and beautiful ———, 
Trying to clamber toward the ———., 

2. The cattle at night return 

Their joy to the Summer day +—— 

In concord with birds on the 











ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 28ru. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 

1, Maid, made ; 2, sees, seas ; 3, sent, scent; 4, 
serf, surf; 5, ware, wear; 6, week, weak; 7, 
freeze, frieze ; 8, hare, hair; 9, grate, great; 10, 
some, sum; 11, knot, not; 12, bee, be; 13, pale, 
pail; 14, read, red; 15, lane, lain; 16, deer, 
dear ; 17, feat, feet. 


EXCELLENT ANAGRAMS, 

1, Premeditation ; 2; transplanted; 3, thun- 
derbolts; 4, toadstools; 5, gyzations; 6, moth- 
eaten; 7, mortified; 8, forethought; 9, de- 
lightful ; 10, indignation ; 11, emphatically ; 12, 
overshadowing ; 13, pedestrianism; 14, eques- 
trianism ;.15, premeditation ; 16, comprehension ; 
17, reputation ; 18, annihilate ; 19, elephantine; 
20, preternaimally ; 21, curiosities: 22, misad- 
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Selections, 
CURIOUS OMENS IN INDIA. 


Tue setting out on a long journey is to a 
Hindu an event of great imvortance; as 
important, in fact, as was a journey from 
Cornwall or Durham to London in the old 
staging days before trains were dreamed 
of, and when such a step was not to be 
undertaken until the will was made and all 
things set in order, in case there should be 
no return from the unknown country 
toward which the daring traveler was 
turning his face. Indeed, we may question 
whether a journey undertaken in England, 
some fifty years ago, involved so much 
anxious thought and careful prepara- 
tion as that devolving, in these days, 
on an orthodox Hindu who thinks of 
leaving his native village for the pur- 
pose of visiting some distant town. The 
first thing is to find an auspicious day, and 
this depends a good deal on the direction 
that the would-be traveler wishes to take. 
Some astrologers say that, on Tuesday you 
may go to the east, on Monday and Satur- 
day to the south, on Wednesday and 
Thursday to the west, and on Friday to the 
north; and many and perilous are the dan- 
gers that await those who venture to set 
these directions at defiance. Others, again, 
say that it is not well to commence a Team 
ney on a Sunday, for there is a proverb 
which says that he who sets out on a Sun- 
day will meet with a worse fate than should 
befall even a dog; a word in season from 
our neighbors, by the way, to many who, 
thinking ‘‘ the better the day, the better the 
deed,” do not hesitate to spend on the road 
the hours of the Sabbath that might be far 
more profitably spent in God’s house. Some 
believe that the planeis which rule Tuesday 
and Thursday are peculiarly unfavorable to 
travelers, and if they wish to set out on 
those days will leave their homes on Mon- 
day and Wednesday, and spend the night in 
some other house in the same village, in 
order that their journey may not be. con- 


sidered to have commenced on those ill-. 


omened days. Many and curious are the 
traditions about certain days. Thus, for 
instance, the first Tuesday of the new moon 
is unfortunate, because Nalacbakravarti ex- 
perienced great suffering on that day; 
aad the first Friday of the new moon 
is also unfortunate because Balachakra- 
varti was then defeated. The first Sun- 
day of the new moon is ill-omened because 
Raghu Rama got into great trouble, 
and the first Thursday because Arjuna 
was overwhelmed with disaster. Some 
would not dream of leaving home on the 
first Saturday of the new moon, because 
Kavana was then killed, or on the first Mon- 
day, because Parasurama was defeated. 
It will thus be seen that the man who cred- 
its (as sO many do) all these traditions, 
finds no little difficulty in fixing on the 
right day for leaving his home; and we can 
easily believe that the anxious thought and 
prolonged conversations with the village 
astrologer about this all-important matter 
often take up far more time than the actual 
preparations for the journey. 

ven after the day has been fixed, some 
inauspicious omen may upset all the ar- 
rangements. When a man has, after much 
thought, fixed the day, got all his things to- 
gether, and is just setting out, if some 
neighbor comes and says: ** Where are you 
going?” or, ‘Why are you going?” or, 
**T, also, will come”; or, ‘‘ Don’t go now: 
your work will not succeed”; or, ‘‘ There 
are thieves in the road and tigers in the 
juegle”; or‘ ‘‘ There is much sickness in 
the place to which you are going”; if any 
one makes such remarks, the unhappy 
traveler, bemoaning his Hl-luck, had better 
return to his home; for he knows that, if he 
gees, nothing but disaster awaita him 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘* Beginners in 
the literary world have need to take care 
with whom they are dealing. We heard 
lately of a case in which a lady sent a story 
to a periodical, and received a note from 
the editor saying that the story was a good 
one, but that it wanted tonching up—re- 
vision, as he called it—and offering at the 
same time to perform this service. Natur- 
ally the lady consented to this proposal, 
and the tale appeared in due course. But 
what were the feelings of the literary aspir- 
ant when she discovered that not only was 
she to receive nothing for her labor, but 
that she was charged two guineas for the 
revision process. In another case we know 
of, a story was sent to one of the shilling 
monthlies, accepted, and printed. But 
when the contributor came, expecting his 
reward, he was coolly told that the pub- 
lisher, whose name figured on the cover, 
had no connection with the periodical be- 
yond issuing it, and that the true owner 
was Mr. Blank, a shadowy individual, who 
called for his letters!"— Whitehall Review. 
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CORNELL’S MUMMY. 


CoRNELL UNiversity has lately received 
what must, after all, be regarded as the 
most wonderful of the products of the land 
of the Pyramids—a mummy. It was pro 
cured from the necropolis in Upper Egypt 
about a year ago. From the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of this mummy it appears that 
the name was Reupi, and that he belonged 
to the 28d dynasty. The body was, there- 
fore, laid away 800 years before Christ, or 
nearly 8,000 years ago. Professor Tyler, 
in connection with the reception of the 
mummy, called attention to these facts. 
Reupi lived before the first Olympiad, 
nearly fifty years before the legendary 
founding of Rome. He was contemporary 
with the founding of Carthage, 200 years 
before Cyrus, 300 years before Confucius, 
and 750 years before Julius Cesar invaded 
Britain, 400 years after the Trojan war, 
800 years before the battle of Marathon, or, 
in Jewish chronology, 500 years after the 
Exodus, and only 175 years after Solomon. 
He was a contemporary of Elijah and 
Ahab.—N. Y. Observer. 
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Ir is not often that inscriptions on tomb- 
stones are worthy of much notice. But 
here is one which—like *‘ the divisions of 
Reuben ”— might cause great ‘ searchings 
of heart.” It is over the grave of a Massa- 
chunetts Mother in Israel: 

‘A Sarah to her husband, 
A Eunice to her children, 
A Lois to her grandchildren, 
A Lydia to God’s ministers, 
A Martha to her guests, 
A Dorcas to the wry and 
An Anna tw hér ” 











AN OVERTASKED BRAIN. 


A CLERGYMAN in Iowa, after a few weeks’ use 
of our Treatment, ees , 

** Your Compound Oxygen has worked like a 
charm, I have no special ailment except from an 
overtasked brain. akefulness, nervous irrita- 
bility, and tendency to paralysis were the most 
marked troubles. Now, after three weeks’ use, 
increase of weight, clear mental horizon, freedom 
from incipient paralytic attacks, and good 1est. 
What — — I -— ” a toe 

Our “ Treatise on Compow gen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Brouchitis, Asthma, etc., 
anda wide range of chronic d will be 
sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY PAaLen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our eubsecribers who feel especially interested | 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


BY &. P. POWELL. 








“‘Wuen should evergreens be planted?” 

** How shall we plant a village park? With ever- 
greens and yard trees, or with elms and maples?” 

“T have lost all my ever-blooming roses that I 
potted in the Fal. What is the best way to keep 
such roses through the Winter ?” 

* For a pleasure lawn what trees are best—say 
for three or four acres—to make a sort of home 
park?” 

“ What fruit trees are suitable for a front lawn 
or yard where beauty is an object, but where 
utility must be considered?” 

“ With what can I filla half dozen beds with- 
out involving much labor, but securing a good 
show?” 

“T have a lot of fine fuchsias, Can they be 
safely bedded out in the Summer in New York 
State?” 

“Pleage make us out a short list of small 
shrubs for a small lawn.” 

These questions are on my desk. I will an- 
awer briefly. 

(1) Plant evergreens as early as possible in 
Spring. The old notion of late planting in July 
and August was a great mistake. Vlant when 
you plant your deciduous trees, But, whenever you 
do plant, never let the sun see the roots; and 
puddle well each tree when set, after cutting back 
well. Then at once mulch the roots well with 
sawdust chips, or refuse, or coal ashes, 

(2) Plant your park wilh hardy, native trees 
of yoursection. A few tall-growing, ornament- 
al trees, like cut-leaved weeping birch, may be 
used in the centers of the plots; evergreens 
never, unless enclosed by stout, high wire 
fences. ‘They will soon be torn by cattle or by 
boys, and are then irrecoverabie. A village 
park is, essentially, a common or bighway play- 
ground. It should have no fancy look, but be a 
shady, cool spot, with neat walks and water, A 
brook is better than a fountain, if conducted 
among handsome shrubs, But, if a small park 
in the center of a village square, ail efforts at 
ornamentation should be conceatrated on shade, 
seats, anda fountain. Of our native trees the 
elms are as good as any. But we have a dozen 
royal good park treer—the bard maples, Nor- 
way maples, soft maples, elms, lindens, tulip 
trees, oaks, chestnuts, walnuts, etc. Of course 
there are some objections to nut trees where 
police force ts lacking. 

(3) The best way to save tender roses is to 
plant none, But if you have them, dig them in 
Autumn and cover them with dirt in a dry 
place, at an angle of forty-five, leaving the tops 
out a few inches. Then throw over some loose 
litter, like ciippings of evergreens, But there 
are enough hardy roses to satisfy any one who 
is not a skilled gardener, 

(4) For a home park plant groups of native 
trees, mainly of your own section; a group of 
oaks, one of birches, a good grove of beech, 
another of chestnut. Elms should stand alone, 
lindens in a grove; so maples. Intersperse 
evergreens and rarer trees, but give them a 
plenty of room for individual growth. For 
clusters of evergreens use arbor vite and hem- 
lock. Give Norway spruce and pines individual 
growth. It is a hopeful feature of American 
home life when a few acres are set apart for 
home parks. Do not make them too fancy and 
ornamental. Your park will be noble with a 
good utilization of only your own native trees. 
If exposed to winds put birches and evergreens 
on north and west. 

(5) Fruit trees suitable for a pleasure lawn are 
pears, cherries, and dwarf apples. Nothing 
finer than pears. Select Buffams for a group, 
and set only twelve fect apart. Select D’Anjou, 
Sheldon, Gray Doyenne, Bartlett, Louise Bonne 
for beauty and profit. Cherries, in some sections, 
are admirable. Dwarf apples are very beautiful, 
and take little room. Select Porter, Northern 
Spy, Mother, and compact growing sorts, The 
King, and other varieties are sprawiers. Don't 
manure such trees too much, but keep the grass 
from the trunk, and always mulch. For my own 
part I like the comfortable look of a big apple 
tree, especially if the trunk leans easily, and 
does not stand stiffly straight. Then give the 
boys a rope for a swing under it. But, of course, 
for a small lawn, large apple trees cannot be 
considered, The English cherries will not en- 
dure our climate generally, and so fail of being 
just the thing. Yet did any one ever see a hand- 
somer thing than a Bigarreau, either in blossom 
or in fruit? The quince, well grown, is a superb 
sight, either in bloom or in fruit; but the bush 
easily gets scraggy. It is also very profitable, 
It is‘good to mix with shrubbery when it is well 
mulched and cared for. 

(6) Fill half a dozen beds in this way: (1) with 
Lilies; Candidum in center, Spécieaum and a 
few of the rarer sorts outside ; (2) Dabliag ; (3) 
Roses ; (4) Geraniums; (§) Phioxes; (6) Hya- 
cinths, followed by Gladjoli ; (7) Hollyhocks, 





(7) Yes, bed out your fuchsias on the north 
side of house, or hedge, or trees. Let them have 
partial shade. 

(8) A list of shrabs might run as follows, 
somewhat in order of bloom: (1) Daphne My- 
ron; (2) Mahonia; (3) Lilacs of all sorts; (4) 
Japan Queen, of three colors; (5) Spirea pruni- 
folia; (6) Tarturian honeysuckles; (7) Vibur- 
nums; (8) Weigelas; (9) White fringe; (10) 
Deutzia; (11) Spireas of the later sorts; (12) 
Syringas; (13) Altheas; (14) Hydrangea pan- 
iculata. Add to the above Purple Berberry, 
Euonymus, and Forsythia Fortuneii. 


Cirnton, N.Y, 
=> 


PRUNING ORCHARD TREES. 
BY J. W. DARROW. 


THERE are numerous opinions about pruning 
trees, and each one offering them believes him- 
self 1ight in the matter. Some prune in cold 
weather, some do not ; some prune little, others 
much ; some follow one metbod, others another, 
until the mind of the novice or amateur in fruit 
growing is quite at a loss to know what to do 
and when to do it. The theory is held that 
wounds made on trees will not heal during cold 
weather, hence trees should not then be pruned ; 
but practical orchardists generally heed theories 
but little and prune “‘ when the knife is sharp.” 
During the mild weather of late Winter and 
early Spring isa good time for this buriness, 
and, coming at the season of the year when there 
is but little to do on the farm, the farmer im- 
proves this opportunity. 

In the first place, prune intelligently. Let no 
raw hand, no “ hired man,” unless he be an ex- 
ceptional one, prune trees which are at all valu- 
able, He will do better to stay uway. Young 
trees should be trimmed with a view of diverting 
the sap from the terminal branches to the weak r 
side-buds, in order to induce a more stocky 
growth, a well-proportioned, symmetrical form, 
The main stem of the young tree is cut off ata 
hight of from four to six feet from the ground, 
as may be desired, and, just at the point of cut- 
ting, three equally diverging buds are allowed to 
grow ; and only these, The next year these three 
shoots should be cut back about one-half, and 
two buds be left at the terminus of each branch 
or twig, which diverge sidewise. Thus, gradu- 
ally, the young trees may be made to take a well- 
proportioned form, and result in graceful, and, 
what is better, fruitful ones, 

Old trees, untrimmed and left to a wild 
acraggy growth, are pretty sure evidence ofcare- 
lessness and unthriftiness on the part of their 
owners, The condition of the orchard is a pretty 
sure index of the condition of other things on 
the farm and of the methods of farming in gen- 
eral, Trim out all the dead branches first, and 
the scraggy growth within the tree; but ic wil] 
not do to cut out all the crooked-growing 
branches the first year. Let this be done gradu- 
ally, removing, each year, those which crowd and 
grow ill-shaped, until the desiced shape is at- 
tained, 

We visited an orchard last Fall which illus- 
trated the perfection of trimming or pruning, 
There were fifty fine Baldwin trees, heavily laden 
with choice fruit, and last year this was a rarity. 
Standing bencath a tree, near the body, 
scarcely any fruit was visible; but stepping out- 
side, it could be seen in ‘ rich profusion,” fairly 
bending the lower limbs to the ground. Thus, 
the sun could ripen all alike, and the fruit was 
easily accessible by ladder, The tree had the ap- 
pearance of a vast umbrella out-spread, and 
within not a twig or unproductive branch could 
be seen, As a result of this proper training (and 
we must add, manuring) the apple crop from 
fifty trees brought $800, unpicked, large and 
small. 

a es on 
POTATO GROWING AS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Ir the raising of potatoes was confined to a 
smaller number of farms, and those who did 
raise them planted a good many and made a 
business of it, it seems to me, for several reasons, 
as though they would make more money. And 
there need be no logs to those who now raise an 
acre or two, if they should give up the business 
to the ones who go into it largely; for they can 
turn their attention more to some other special 
branch. 

The day has passed when there is apy necessity 
for such a diversity of crops, It was necessary 
once, when the country was new, and there were 
no railroads or markets, and not much money ; 
but now let it go to a certain extent, along with 
the stage coach and scythe, and let us improve 
in this respect as much as we have in our means 
of communication and in our agricultural im- 
plements, And weareimproving. For example, 
look at the cattle raisers on the great plains, 
the wheat growers of the Northwest, and the 
corn farmers of the West, These men are spe- 
cialists, and they are sadly crowding the old 
mixed farming of Ohio and the East. And it is 
being gradually crowded at home by enterprising 
specialists, such as the large fruit grower, the 
dairyman, the market farmer and the beekeeper. 

Now for some of the reasons why the large 
Rrower of potatoes, who makea thet his chief 





business, can make more money. First, he could 
afford to have all the tools that are made for 
saving labor and taking the best of care of the 
crop and marketing it in nice shape, such as a 
planter, digger, thing harrow, special culti- 
vators and horse hoes, bushel boxes, spring 
wagons, etc., etc. The man with two or three 
acres cannot afford all these expensive labor- 
saving tools, and, therefore, cannot make as much 
money ; for he cannot put in or care for his crop 
as cheaply or market it in as nice shape. 

You say : “‘Oh! they are only potatoes any way. 
What is the difference how they go to market ?” 
Well, you have something to learn. 

Again, the specialist can not only have all the 
best tools, but, whet 1s still more important, he 
can use them just when they ought to be used, 
as that is his business and there is nothing else 
to interfere. With a great variety of crops to 
care for, and perhaps a dairy besides, this is 
often quite impossible. : 

There are times, in this lucality, when a single 
day’s work with the whole farm force, each man 
with a cultivator and horse, just exactly at the 
right time, would be of very great advar.tage to 
the crop—perhaps almost the making of it. The 
specialist can put in that day’s work, 

Also the large grower has a chance to concen- 
trate most of his energies and study in one direc- 
tion, rather than scatter them thinly in many 
directions, Instead of being a jack at all trades 
and particularly good at none, he can havea 
chance to excel in one direction. If he will im- 
prove that chance and push his specialty to the 
utmost, he will find that it not only pays in dol- 
lars and cents and develops his thinking faculties 
and makes more of a man of him, but he will get 
rid of a great deal of the worry, as well as loss, of 
having too many irons in the fire. Money is not 
the only thing to live for. 

But I do not advise a narrow specialty, or any 
particular pian, The matter must be arranged 
to suit local circumstances. On my farm we 
raised last year twenty-four acres of potatoes, 
six of wheat, and six of clover and timothy. 
The hay, including the rowen after wheat, fed tre 
six horses, and one cow, and eight head of young 
cattle taken to Winter. The straw bedded them, 
and we sold the potatoes and wheat. This plan 
gives us a good rotation, and steady, profitable 
work from April to October, inclusive. There is 
no great rush of work at any time, or any chance 
for idleness either. In Winter we take care of the 
stock and of the manure, and read and sing, 

“And though hard is his labor in Summer, 
In Winter he lies at his ease.” 

We buy everything we want except potatoes, 
milk, and a little garden stuff. We do not fuss 
to make butter from one cow (my wife is a spe- 
cialist too—a housekeeper), but rather eat the 
cream on berries which some specialist has raised. 
There isn’t a pig or a chicken, a calf or a colt, a 
bee hive, a sheep or a dog on my place. 8So, you 
see, I practice what I preach, andI make more 
money with less worry by so doing. 

I would not have you think that the specialty 
of itself will ever help you any. [t will not. It 
only gives you the chance to excel in one direc- 
tion. Nor wouldI have you think that potato- 
raising was any better specialty than many 
others. An average crop of potatoes pays no 
better than an average crop of wheat or corn, 
for a term of years. If it did, every one would 
rush into the business and bring the price down. 
It is the big crop of potatoes, or corn, or wheat, 
or the big yield of milk that pays. It don’t 
make so much difference what the crop is, only 
so it suits your taste, soil, markets and other 
local circumstances, If I had one hundred acres 
of plow land, instead of thirty-six, I should not 
raise potatoes. IfI had only ten acres, I certainly 
should not, as it would be necessary then to 
make a specialty of some crop that would bring 
more dollars to the acre. 

I think I speak within bounds when I say 
that the potato specialist, who has soil and 
markets favorable, can, after he har had a 
reasonable amount of experience, make twice as 
much money out of the crop as the average Ohio 
farmer who follows mixed farming and raises 
two or three acres each year does. Even Mr. 
Powers, I think, .will admit this. Then, why 
ought ‘‘every average farmer in the United States 
to have a patch of potatoes"? And why ought a 
“great majority of average farmers to grow 
some to sell”? If I, making a business of it 
and having soil suitable to the crop, can make 
money growing potatoes, and A, with a clay farm 
and a good spring can make money making fancy 
butter and raising fat hogs on the skim milk, 
why isn’t it a sound business policy for him }to 
buy his potatoes of me, and for me to buy his 
butter and pork? Why must he fuss with a 
patch of potatoes on soil unsuitable, and in which 
there is no profit? Because he is an “‘aver- 
age farmer,” must he be an average drudge, 
and do a certain way, whether it pays or not, 
just because his father did, or his grandfather, 
years ugo, when times were altogether different? 
Will Brother Powers please answer? What I 
have written about potato culture was not de™ 
signed to pat the “‘average farmer” on the back’ 
but rather to stir him up to improve his 
methods, 

Of course we specialists must. expect reverses 
—all Kinds of business are subject to them—but, 








as Colonel Brigham, of our State Board, said to 
me last Winter, speaking on this subject, ‘ sup- 
posing one does lose a crop once in three years ; 
two whole crops would be better than three half 
ones.” My own experience has been, so far, that 
the “‘reverse” years, or years when the crop was 
poor, were the years when I made the most 
money—two years ago last Summer, for instance, 
with $160 an acre from one lot. 

“Eggs all in one basket” doesn’t scare me at 
all. ‘hat saying belongs to the days when Ohio 
was the far West, and it took most all Summer to 
go out there and back. With a total failure of 
the potato crop once in three years—yes, once in 
two years—I could still make more money than 
I used to in the good old mixed way. But I do 
not think that a total failure need come more 
than two or three times in a lifetime. I do not 
take much stock in *‘poor luck” or “ poor seas- 
ons.” These are matters largely under our con- 
trul. Of course circumstances entirely beyond 
our control may cause failure once in a great 
while, as the frost and drought are hkely to do 
this year. 

Now do not say this is all wrong, because it is 
different from what you have always done or 
thought, until you have given the matter a lit- 
tle thought at least.—T. B. Terry, in ‘ Ohio 
Farmer.” . 
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WEED KILLING WITHOUT EXTRA 
WORK. 


FARMERS are apt to suppose that the sole neces- 
sity for killing weeds is to prevent their over- 
running the crops, whereas, the fact is, crops 
require all the tillage, and more, too, for best dc- 
velopment, even if the weeds were left wholly 
out of the question, In the early stages of 
growth, and until they are an inch above ground, 
auy slight movement of the surface soil kills 
every weed that has germinated ; and if such till- 
age is repeated so often as once in ten days or 
two weeks, the next crop of weeds, whose seeds 
have germinated since the last time cultivating, 
will be just as thoroughly killed in the rame 
way ; and so on for the season. But as for grass 
and thistles, which spring from roots deeper in 
the soil, their tender sprouts will mostly be cut 
off and uprooted by this frequent cultivating 
before they scarcely see the light. 

So this tillage will prove quite effectual even 
against thistles, except such as chaiice to grow in 
the hills. These, with any other strong weeds 
that may be found in the hills, should be pulled 
by hand about August Ist, to insure thoroughly 
clean culture, This way of managing a planted 
crop, without weeds, as will be seen, calls for a 
little more cultivating and horse tillage than in 
the usual way of cultivating and hoeing to kill 
the weeds after they have grown so they must be 
suodued ; but with the former plan the tilling is 
almost entirely done with the horse, and often 
enough to give the most favorable conditions of 
growth to the crop, and with less expense than 
when hand-work has to be resorted to. 

Every one knows such tillage on a Summcr 
fallow will keep it clear of any foul growth, and 
it will only require skill in the planter to trans- 
fer about the same tillage, with proper tools, 
properly handled, to the rows of bis planted 
crop to insure like results for it. As proof that 
a seed will not grow when the surface soil is 
stirred occasionally, let the farmer take his 
garden, and, once in ten days, pass a s arden rake 
between the drilled rows and close to the plants, 
and for such hills of corn, or cucumber and the 
like, stir between the plants with a pencil or his 
finger. I have for years found it practicable and 
economical to work both farm and garden as 
herein recommended, the latter laid out in rows 
so as to be done mostly with a horse. 

For preof, if one wishes to further test the mat. 
ter, take say a thirty acre lot; plow and fit it aly 
in time for planting; take ten acres of it for 
corn, ten for potatoes, and ten for Summer 
fallow ; till it thoroughly up to the day of plant- 
ing. After that—in ten to fourteen days—the 
corn up two or three inches, the potatoes vot yet 
up, the fallow showing no weeds—<irag tho field 
over, lapping half if necessary to insure a com- 
plete job, using a smoothing-harrow in prefer, 
ence where the corn and potatoes are. Some ten 
days after this the potatoes will be pricking up 
through, enough for one to distinguish the rows ; 
then immediately the shovel plow should b 
run through them, throwing fresh earth up over 
the hills and plants, to the depth of some two 
inches. 

After a few days more, in making their second 
appearance, these strong, rank potato tops find 
themselves standing well hilled up and as nicely 
surrounded with fine, fresh earth as if the best 
workman had just done it by hand, and before a 
single weed can grow in any hill of these pota- 
toes their tops will so completely occupy the 
ground that not a weed will grow there the rest 
of the seasun, except, perhaps, an occasional 
thistle in the hil), which should be pulled out 
about the time of blooming; but the cultivator 
and shovel-plow will, for all the rest of the sur- 
face, insure good, clean tillage for that crop. 
Then if the potatoes are dug with machine, 
that will be equal to any other good full tillage. 

As for the corn, some ten days after the first 
harrowing it should be dragged again, with the 
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same implement, and after this with a fine oar- 
row-tooth: cultivator, and at proper intervals. 
Work so dlose tothe rows that the flow of earth 
will tend up to each plant from either side ; only, 
as the plants advance in age, let the working 
next to the rows be :hallower, so as not to dis- 
turb the growing corn roots; and any very late 
tillage of this crop may be done safer in cool, 
moist time, than when it is hot end dry. This 
plan of tillage with the horse will almost invari- 
ably insure a cleaner culture of corn than the 
average of cultivating and hoeing as usaally 
done, and at less cost ; and if as well done as it 
may be, the crop should be absolutely without 
weeds. hone 
As for the ten acres of fallow ground, it will 
have been anticipated that I tilled it frequently 
and well, using alternately drag, cultivator, and 
gang-plow, and every time tilling with one or 
the other of these before weeds or thistles had 
scarcely appeared above ground, But to show 
that this early and frequent tillage was useful 
and effectual, any one could see in the soil after 


the cultivator the tender and withering tops of 
thistles thus cut up before they scarcely had a 
chance to breathe, which is the most effectual 
way known for killing them; and, by very close 
observation, one id see, also, plenty of little 
white rootlets, the germs of what would bea 
formidable crop of weeds, if, left undisturbed 
for a time lofiger; but instead, their young life 
will now vanish away before having drawn any 
perceptible nutriment from the soil. Thus, we 
see, it is practicable to till both garden, fallow 

and planted field without the interference ° 

weeds.—HEnny Ives, in ‘‘The Tribune.” 


> —-—— 


CELERY GROWING. 


In the prize essay on “ Celery,” in Vick’s Mag- 
azine, Mrs. C. H. Root, of Ripon, Wis., recom- 
mends the following method of preparing for 
and cultivating the crop: 1, Send where you 
will be sure to get good seed, 2, Prepare a seed- 
bed out-of-doors in a sheltered situation, You 
will get your plants early enough by so doing; 
for they grow much faster and are stronger than 
when grown in a hot-bed. 8. Sprinkle the bed 
often to keep it moist; and when the young 


plants are about three inches high transplant 
them into rows about one foot from each other. 
4, When the plants have become stocky have a 
trench dug about one foot deep, put into it equal 
parts of wood ashes and good, rich dressing and 
rich, black soil, and work all together with a hoe. 
5. Set the plants about éour or five inches apart, 
and be sure to straighten ont the roots and 
press the soil firmly about them. 6, Sprinkle 
roots enough to keep them fresh unti) they are 
firm in their places, and then give them all the 
water you have a mind to, the more the better. 
7. When they have made growth enough to 
cause the branches to lie over, hill up enough to 
hold the stalks erect. Continue the hilling pro- 
cess at intervals of two weeks, all Summer, 
being careful to do it when the weather is dry, 
and in the afternoon, when the dew is off. Be 
sure, when hilling, to hold the stalks omy to 
provert the soil from getting into the hearts of 
the plants. 8. Such portion as you wish for 
early celery, bank to the — by the first of Se P- 
tember ; for Winter use bank to the top from t 
= to the middle of October. 


COLORED DORKINGS. 


Covorngep Dorxrncs have the characteristics 
of other Dorkings; but as little or no attention 
has been paid to plumage, and much to breeding 
for size, form, the fifth toe, and especially to its 
useful points, the useful preponderates decidedly 


over the ornamental he ay Ley eigen! of the 
breed. They are fine large birds, with pales 
inkish legs, of ideal form for the table, P# 
c ers of large white eggs, and, in warm botises, 
Winter layers. The pullets mature and begin to 
lay early, and both sexes, if kept apart, fatten 
uickly. The fat, like the skin, is pale. The 
chicks are not especially hardy, but with good 
care grow very fast; and as soon as they have 
lost the first feathers and gained their mature 
apy they are as x as any fowls, so far 
my experience goes, e Dorking has been 
bred i in England for centuries ; hence its charac- 
teristics are prepotent, and the cock marks his 
chickens after his breed, giving them almost 
uniformly white skins, the fifth toe, and well- 


shaped bodies.—M. C, WELD. 














This cut represents iaying over rough boards our 


Rubber Reocting 


Costs only $3.25 per square—1(x10 feet—and wil 
last a lifetime on steep or flat roofs, Send for Book 
Circular, with references and samples, tree. 


Indiana Paint and Reotog Ce, 


155 Duane St., N.Y. 


Extracts From Our Testimonials. 


Nearly all, if not ALL, of our large warehouses on 
the shore hine of Brooklyn and New York are covered 
with this or a similar roofing. These buildings con- 
tain millions of dollars worth of goods. Specimens 
of Rubber Roofing were presented toour committee 
long ago and approved, as I have stated—making 
no greater charge than for a tin roof. I have seen 
experiments on this roofing, by building fires on 
them without damage, In my own personal experi- 
ence I can testify as to the value of this roofing. My 
own dwelling was covered with tin,and bothered me 
by continually leaking. Five years ago I had this 
roofing put on, and never have had a drop of leak 
since. The roof was ranked GOOD by our Board, 
and no change has been made, I KNOW, for L am the 
party who would have promulgated such change. 

JAS. HARRISON, 
Superiutendent Board of Fire Underwriters New 
York, 


We have used the Three-ply Roofing on all our 
buildings for the last three years, and it has given us 
entire satisfaction. Our purchases this Fal! will 
amount to 2,000 squares, to cover extensive constrac- 
tion shops we are building. BLAIN BROS., 

HUNTINGDON, Pa. Jar and Wheel Works. 





Having handled your Rubber Roofing and Slate 
Roofiug Paint for the past three years, I am pleased 
to forward you the following certificate, signed by 
some of our most res; onsible men and firms, 

P. PUGSLEY, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


(See certificate In our circular, I. P. and 
R. Ce.) 





After eighteen months’ experience with your Roof- 
ing Lam satisfied it makes the BEST and CHEAP. 
EST ROOF of anything obtainable. The Rubber and 
Paint are being introduced in this neighborhood, and 
IN EVERY CASE have given perfect satisfaction. 


W. T. CROW, 


CotTon Hitis,ILL, Proprietor Sugar Creek Mills. 





We are pleased to say we have your Rubber Roof- 
ing on our buildings here, and orders for it are con- 
stantly coming in from our customers. We will gl.dly 
use what influence we have to increase its use and 
sale, for it has given us perfect satisfaction. 

TUXBURY & FERNALD, 
Contractors and Dealers in Builders’ Materials, 
paints, etc, 

SAN¥YORD, Fa. 


Our book contains over 1,000 
like recommendations. 
Local Agents Wanted. 








J. M. THORBURN & 60. 


15 JOHN STREET, 
New York, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIP 
TIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 
BULLE Ss 
for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


Lilium Candidum and Lilium Auratum 
FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 





HEADQUAKTERS FOR 


The ‘Standard” Galvanized bai Awa 


For 


, Buns, 


Fish 
Ponds. 





- Tilmstrated Catalogue containing Plans of Poultr: 
Houses, aud Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog = 
nels, Garden Seats, Summer Houses, &o., toge’ 
bas valuable information about keeping Pete 

Pigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it Peal. 
seut on receipt of 10 cents to cover posiage, 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We want reliable Agents in WUonnecticut. 
Massachusetts, Khede Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 
Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred, 
FARMER’ FERTILIZER CO.. 
31 Whitehall Street, New York City. 








THE PNEUMATIC 
FRUIT DRIERS, 
the natural fruit and vege. 


Frapid evaporation, with 
. in. ALL SIZES, for farm or 
mvs, alto manu Sine menufecture the best 
or making 
APPLE JELLY 
pfrom Cides,, wimmont sugar or any 
d tor toe, ere Circulars and 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANG 


Yearly Sales 


50,000 TONS. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


ual Settlers , 
= only between the fst 
dayof Marchand the 31st 
day of Dec , 1884, 
he lands in- 
cluded in this offer are 
the most productive and, consid- 
ering locality, the chospent « of ad 
unoccupied lands 
in the United 
States now’ 
en forsale, 
iret appli- 
cants will 


MADE IN 
LOTS OFNCT 
LESS THAN 
160 Acres 
NOR MORE 





Home seekers (NTs: Taaiag 


** catch on." : 
Wa-For Maps, THAN CAN BE 
IMustrated OBTAINED 


Papers gitelu meal! 


COvERNMENT. wo 
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‘nformation regardine . 


J.B. POwWD 
Land and Immigration Doneahndabty, 


Write to 


St. Paul, Mi is & Manitoba R'y 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Fleur, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York i Gmioe, 159 159 Frente Street. 


2 Farmers one Be Dealers are fuvited to send for 
Circular. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for s Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
The nt Spenuipotared 49 to it, is 
OND As the ——- finitations no eS t, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpe- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. Thecover has “Tur 
InpEPRNDEW?” embossed_on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quité ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) ‘to any P.O, in the 
} Cale an Sear of one and 
twenty-five cepts each, ‘The ususl priop is 
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THE ‘NDEPENDENT 
2 tiwag Pabictio, which wile 


ENGRAVINGS. dt 
THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36. . 200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and ‘attested 
by F. B, Carpenter, the Artist, and a 
Ritchie, the Engraver.......;,... 

THE AUTHORS OF THE vir a: 
Size, 96x40... he <tbs duaccececetees. 8 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, ‘signed by. A. 

Ritchie, the Engraver... ae 
EX-PRESIDENT U, 8. GRANT. "Sine, 16x80... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x30: 10 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, i6xX.. 
CHARLES SUMNER, Bize, 16x20... .f. 

All of the above are printed on heavy “white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
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The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
GD Pam~es, PKI. ...ccccctescrccdccvccscocdcvdces 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
_251 Brondway, Ne New York 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free)... +. Sahai, 00 
30 (9 mos. ) (postage ‘free... soereee @ BS 
26 ad (6 mor,) 2000000 Senahiteu I 
17 Hs (4 moa,) 1 
13 t (8 mos.), 
a ye (1 month), 
2 ay (2 weeks), 


1 Number (i week), 

One subscription two years 

One subscription with one new stibscriber, in 
one remittance. . 





ps esecdcicepaahiad 00 
One subscription with two wew subscribers, ‘ia 
one remittance, . + = 700 
One subseription three. years... hep pe ete . T00 
One subscription with three nzw ‘wubscribers, . 
im one remittance. ..............00s00, ye: ee 8 50 
One aubscription four years.. 
One subscription with four wEW sabecrtber, in 
GRO PUIG iis Fac carecsncce-ctenduvacceenanne 
One subscription five years, 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 
SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BK R&ORIVED FaoM SUB. 
SCBIPTION AGENTS OR PosTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon- 
secutive numbers of Tue INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month's subscription see 

“Trial Trip," for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $8.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

&#~ Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

£#- Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Cheeks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, money ns Resiesnen Fai, ae, 
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Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P,-O.. Box 2787, New | York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices In connection 
with Tae InpEPenpENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantege to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
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Is really wonderful. 


Free of charge. A full mze cake of Ivory Soav will 
pay sent to 4A — who cannot get it of Ghesr grocer, 


x tw age, are eent to 
& e Gamble, te, Gincinutl Renton this paper, 








WHITE AND DECORATED» 
Pine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


Thee jein Dinner Sets. 10 pieces...... 814 00 
Sips Ppeee See . 22 00 

44 pieces. $4.0; ite 7 60 

arated Onipe 5 sees» 19 Ov 


ke «4 pieces... 
we: White.. 8 00 
a -; 4 oni MS...... 0 
erlor and Bi angi 7] ps, etc... 6 00 


anao A ALL eg ring 7 ga GooDs, 
Oatalogte and Price List mailed free on 
Biky and information | furnished. 
a Tia Ya 'v' hf Jooper Institute, 


it 
Orders Bent 0. and placed on Ver or Steamer free of 
©. 0, D,, oF on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 


no. 1 suit. 


Terry, en 
Plush, @ 
8. Cc. 
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BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. wow Youn. 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
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FOLDING CHAIR CO.. NEW HAVER, ‘on 


PAINT 
WITHOUT BENZINE. 
SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WM.£. LUCAS, New York, 
89 MAIDEN LANE, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


A8 TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRIVYCLES. 
ME POPULAR | yranne OF 


Send stamp for Ulustrated cata- 


TRE POPE M’¥'G OL. 
6) Washington &., Boston 
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‘Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co., 


——MANUPACTURERS OF— 


WRITING, WRAPPING AND TOILET PAPERS 


we is well known that the use for Toilet Purposes of Printed Paper, or that con- 
hy Mili ing injurious Chemicals incident to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a 
Girect cause of Hemorrhoids. Physicians’ warn their potients of its dangerous 
my character, and the fact that the disease often disa — wit 
dangerous elements is proof o' 
Large expenditure for special machinery and in costly experiments, has ena- 
Hin bled this Company to produce an article mare | free from any deleterious substance. 

, \! rders from ALL PAKTS OP THE WORLD an 
i} vik @o QUALITY but as regards ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE and NEATNESS waffant the 


PORATIONS SECURES AN ECONOMY in uS¢ UNATTAINABLE in the UNPERFORATED 


A characteristic eet this paper commending it especially to residents of Towns 

and Cities is that it QUICKLY DISsOLVES IN WATER. 

Mig impure air from stoppage of soil pipes and drains, with accompanying Puysicians 
and Prumpers’ Bivcs, is unknown where this paper is used. 


: Helin READ THIS FROM MEDICAL RECORD. 

Bee ** No better evidence can be offered that the Toilet Paper manufactured by the 

| A. P. W. Paper Co., of Albany, N. Y., supplies a demand (long aSserted by 

1 medical men) foran article absolutely free from any in‘urions chemicals than the fact 
Ms business. Their paper is shipped to all parts of the 
The European demand has 

n London, agencies having been established in all the 
principal towns in Europe. We were among the first to make a trial of the paper 
and confidently recommend it as all that is claimed.” 


ts, Stationers and many Grocers now have it instock. Where it cannot be 
aus a desler, we will borwasd to any past of tha U. S., ol) charges prepaid, 
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BQ receipt of Stamps, postal order or note for that amount. The attention of the 
rade is directed to the unusual inducements offered for trial. orders, in 
4 Am. Druggist and Druggists Circular. Address, 


Wil] MEwTioN THIS PArEs. A. P..W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. © 
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ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 338, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. %Jobn St, Now York, 
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27 Sudbury Street, 
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